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INTRODUCTION 

This  year  marks  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  making  our 
journal  the  second  oldest  historical  quarterly  in  the  country.  This 
first  number  appeared  in  April  of  1859 — an  event  that  seems  to 
have  been  unnoticed  both  in  the  published  Proceedings  and  in  the 
manuscript  records  of  the  organization.  The  new  publication  an¬ 
nounced  in  an  introductory  section  that  “it  is  proposed  to  issue, 
occasionally,  as  circumstances  may  permit,  a  serial  publication. 

.  .  .”  The  first  number  contained  interesting  letters,  one  of  them 
written  shortly  after  Leslie’s  Retreat,  a  series  of  abstracts  of  wills 
and  inventories,  a  curious  indenture  between  a  master  and  a  ser¬ 
vant,  records  concerned  with  the  purchase  of  a  Negro  slave  girl  in 
Salem  in  1732,  reprints  of  early  pauper  notices,  and,  finally,  a 
twenty-one  page  installment  of  the  “Narrative  of  the  Piracy,  and 
Plunder  of  the  Ship  Friendship,  of  Salem,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Sumatra,  in  February  1831,  and  the  Massacre  of  part  of  her 
Crew:  Also,  Her  Re-capture  out  of  the  Hands  of  the  Malay 
Pirates.”  The  number  closed  with  four  pages  of  advertisements. 
The  new  journal  was  sufiiciently  well  received  for  the  second 
number  to  appear  a  month  later.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  five 
issues  had  been  printed. 

The  fact  that  in  1959  we  are  publishing  only  the  ninety-fifth 
volume  of  the  Collections  is  owing  to  sporadic  publication  during 
the  first  years,  when  upon  a  number  of  occasions  a  volume  was 
spread  over  more  than  one  year. 
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During  the  century’  of  its  publication  original  documents,  gene¬ 
alogical  materials,  and  scholarly  articles  have  app>eared  regularly. 
Between  1920  and  1955  the  quarterly  was  edited  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  librarian.  Miss  Harriet  S.  Tapley.  In  January,  1956,  follow¬ 
ing  her  retirement,  the  journal  was  reorganized  with  a  board  of 
editors.  Under  their  guidance  the  Collections  has  been  rededicated 
to  the  publication  of  documents  and  articles  relating  to  the  history 
and  culture  of  Essex  County. 

We  are  indebted  to  Rollo  G.  Silver,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  for  suggesting  this  special  centennial  issue. 
The  Institute’s  Assistant  Librarian,  Mrs.  Julia  Barrow,  prepared 
an  index  of  the  Salem  Gazette  for  use  by  the  authors.  We  are 
especially  grateful  to  the  many  scholars  who  have  contributed 
this  series  of  articles  concerned  with  Essex  County  a  century  ago 
in  celebration  of  the  founding  of  our  quarterly. 

Benjamin  W.  Labaree,  Managing  Editor 
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THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY  IN  1859 
By  Walter  Muir  Whitehill 

The  geologist  John  Henry  Sears  began  his  The  Physical 
Geography,  Mineralogy,  and  Paleontology  of  Essex  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  with  the  statements  that  the  county  is  situated  between 
north  latitude  42°  53'  10.49"  and  42°  25'  09.20",  and  between 
west  longitude  70°  34'  46.28"  and  71°  15'  15.33";  it  con¬ 
tains  355,840  acres,  of  which  21,789  are  tidal  marsh  covered  by 
sea-water  at  high  tide,  18,000  are  covered  by  sea-water  in  the 
form  of  bays,  harbors  and  drowned  river  valleys,  16,500  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  fresh-water  ponds,  lakes,  rivers  and  swamps,  leaving 
299,551  acres  occupied  by  city  and  village  sites,  woodlands  and 
tillage  lands. ^ 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  county  as  a  place  to  live  is 
its  microcosmic  character.  Its  natural  features  are  relatively  un¬ 
obtrusive;  yet  there  are  few  areas  of  comparable  size  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  United  States  with  such  a  happy  variety  of  landscape  in 
so  small  a  compass.  An  hour’s  drive  in  almost  any  direction  will 
produce  a  substantial  change  of  scene,  thanks  to  the  fortunate  acci¬ 
dent  of  Essex  County  being  a  glacial  dump  heap.  An  assortment  of 
modest  harbors,  granite  cliffs,  sand  dunes,  salt  marshes,  river 
valleys,  ponds,  swamps,  fields  and  pastures  among  gently  rounded 
hills  provide  an  extraordinary  variety  of  landscape.  For  much  of 
this  the  work  of  a  continental  glacier  that  covered  the  region  in 
the  ice  age  is  responsible.  Sears  described  it  thus: 

The  bare,  rounded  surfaces  of  the  granite  and  other  outcrop¬ 
ping  bed-rocks  tell  the  story  of  a  grinding  force.  The  long 
sloping  hills,  the  drumlins  of  boulder-till,  the  “kettle-holes” 
or  sites  where  icebergs  in  front  of  a  retreating  ice-sheet  had 
been  buried  in  over-wash  sands  and  gravels,  are  all  to  be  seen 
in  various  parts  of  the  County.  Ridges,  terraces,  and  cone¬ 
like  masses  of  sand  and  gravel  rising  from  a  gently  sloping 
incline  of  sand  and  clay,  and  leading  to  a  pond  or  filled 
pond,  now  a  peat  swamp,  alike  mark  the  contact  of  an  ice- 
nlock  that  was  stranded  at  the  present  location  of  the  pond 
or  swamp.  Moraines  or  circular  ridges  of  gravel,  and  boulder 
trains  or  lateral  moraines  sometimes  occupying  drainage 
creases  in  front  of  the  retreating  ice-sheet,  are  among  the 

I.  (Salem,  1905),  p.  21. 
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forms  assumed  by  the  dacial  drift.  Another  form  is  the  long 
serpentine  ridge  or  esker  which  records  the  presence  of  a 
drainage  stream  flowing  under  the  ice-cap  and  grading  its 
channel  with  sand  and  coarse  gravel.  Upon  emerging  from 
under  the  ice  these  streams  deposited  their  loads  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  clay  in  the  order  of  their  coarseness,  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  form  of  bouldery  gravel-banks,  sand-plains,  and 
clay-beds.* 

The  variety  is  seen  clearly  in  the  superb  geological  map  that 
Sears  appended  to  his  book.  The  Merrimack  River  valley  is  the 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  Edward 
Johnson  in  his  Wonder-Working  Providence  referred  to  “the 
broade  swift  torrent  of  Merrimeck,  a  very  goodly  River  to  behold, 
were  it  not  blockt  up  with  some  suddaine  falls  through  the 
rocks.”®  The  twisting  course  of  the  Merrimack  is  responsible, 
through  the  terms  of  a  patent  issued  in  1628  by  the  Council  for 
New  England,  for  the  irregular  boundary  of  northeastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  This  document  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Rosewell  and  his 
associates  in  the  New  England  Company  an  area  of  land  extend¬ 
ing  from  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  to  three  miles  south 
of  the  Charles,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South  Sea!*  A 
literal  interpretation  of  this  instrument,  which  had  been  drawn 
with  a  sublime  ignorance  of  wilderness  geography,  led  to  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  claim  of  all  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  up  to  43°  43' 
N.®  Although  no  one  ever  attempted  to  claim  for  Massachusetts 
portions  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Idaho,  and  Oregon  on  the  western  extension  of  this  1628 
patent,  the  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  provision  that  it 
contained  determined  the  northern  boundary  of  Essex  County. 

North  of  the  Merrimack  in  1859,  and  extending  to  the  New 
Hampshire  border  were  Methuen,  Haverhill,  Amesbury,  and  Salis¬ 
bury.  It  was  in  this  three-mile  strip  of  Essex  County  that  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  passed  much  of  his  hfe.  Born  on  17  Decem¬ 
ber  1807  in  a  farmhouse,  still  lovingly  preserved  in  his  memory, 

2.  Sears,  Physical  Geography,  p.  259. 

3.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  cd.,  Johnson's  Wonder-Working  Providence 
1628-1651  (New  York,  1910),  p.  189. 

4.  Charles  M.  Andrews,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History  (New 
Haven,  1934).  I.  358-359- 

5.  Jameson,  op.  cit.,  p.  37n. 
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in  the  East  Parish  of  Haverhill,  he  moved  in  1836  to  an  Ames- 
bury  cottage,  also  maintained  as  a  memorial,  that  remained  his 
home  for  more  than  fifty-six  years.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Merri¬ 
mack  were  the  towns  of  Andover,  North  Andover,  and  Bradford, 
Groveland,  West  Newbury,  and  Newburyport.  Save  for  the  textile 
city  of  Lawrence  which  was  carved  arbitrarily  out  of  Methuen 
and  Andover  and  straddled  the  river,  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack 
was  of  extraordinary'  beauty.  Even  today  the  narrow  roads  that 
skirt  the  river  betAveen  Rocks  Village  and  the  engaging  settlement 
of  Salisbury  Point  are  as  attractive  as  anything  in  New  England. 
The  landscape  is  pleasingly  varied,  with  glimpses  of  hills  to  the 
north  and  south  beyond  rich  fields  and  orchards.  At  one  moment 
of  the  year  masses  of  loosestrife  enliven  whole  fields  near  the  river- 
bank;  at  another  the  laurels  make  a  brave  show.  For  a  longer  peri¬ 
od  the  swampy  ground  where  the  Artichoke  River  flows  into  the 
Merrimack  is  rich  in  birds.  Below  Salisbury  Point  the  river’s  course 
is  divided  by  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  Deer  Island,  at  which 
point  the  Chain  Bridge  spans  the  stream.  This  area  is  admirably 
described  in  Samuel  T.  Pickard’s  Whittier-Land:  A  Handbook  of 
North  Essex,  a  regional  guide  so  excellent  that,  although  first  pub¬ 
lished  fifty-five  years  ago,  it  is  still  kept  in  print  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  John  Greenleaf  VV^hittier  Homestead  at  Haverhill. 

Below  the  Chain  Bridge  the  Merrimack  widens  and,  for  the 
last  lap  of  its  course  is  flanked  by  great  reaches  of  tidal  marshes 
that  are  separated  from  the  sea  by  off-shore  sand  bars.  North  of  its 
mouth  is  Salisbury  Beach;  south  of  it  lies  Plum  Island,  whose 
great  sand  beach  and  wilderness  of  dunes  is  beloved  by  sea  birds 
and  their  watchers. 

South  of  the  Merrimack,  smaller  rivers  wind  through  the  coun¬ 
ty.®  The  Parker,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Chadwick’s  Pond  in  West 
Boxford,  wanders  southerly  and  then  northeasterly  through 
Georgetown,  West  Newbury,  and  Newbury  to  empty  into  the  Plum 
Island  River.  The  latter  reaches  the  sea  between  the  southern  tip 
of  Plum  Island  and  Castle  Neck  in  Ipswich,  which  is  still  another 
off-shore  bar  of  glittering  beach  and  sand  dunes.^  The  marshes  of 

6.  Sears,  op.  cit.,  pp.  z7-28. 

7.  Dr.  Charles  Wendell  Townsend’s  Sand  Dunes  and  Salt  Marshes  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1913)  and  Beach  Grass  (Boston,  1923)  are  the  ideal  companions  to 
these  dunes. 
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the  Parker  River,  with  stacks  of  salt  hay  raised  above  the  water 
level  on  staddles,  still  offer  a  never-ending  fascination  as  the  tides 
come  and  go.®  The  Ipswich  River,  rising  outside  the  county  in 
Wilmington  and  Burlington,  enters  it  at  Middleton,  to  wind  in¬ 
terminably  through  Topsfield  and  the  great  swamp  of  W^enham 
before  reaching  tide-water  at  Ipswich.  The  Essex  River,  which  is 
the  outlet  of  the  Chebacco  Lakes,  rises  in  Wenham  and  flows 
northeasterly  to  reach  the  sea  between  Castle  Neck  and  Coffin’s 
Beach.  Although  small,  this  river  drains  the  region  of  Hamilton, 
Manchester,  and  Essex,  and  made  the  town  of  Essex,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  an  important  center  of  shipbuilding. 

At  Cape  Ann,  the  rocky  p>eninsula  of  granite  cliffs  and  quarries 
which  marks  the  easternmost  extension  of  Essex  County,  the  scene 
changes  radically,  for  the  coast  Line  of  the  county  is  divided  into 
two  very  different  parts.  South  of  the  cape,  as  the  shore  cuts  back 
west  toward  Boston  Harbor,  are  a  series  of  rocky  headlands  and 
small  harbors — Gloucester,  Manchester,  Beverly,  Salem,  Marble¬ 
head,  and  Lynn — none  of  any  great  size,  but  adequate  for  ship¬ 
building  and  for  the  fishing  and  trading  vessels  that  furnished  the 
chief  livelihood  of  the  county  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  its 
settlement.  Characteristic  of  this  coast  are  the  peninsulas — Mar¬ 
blehead  Neck  and  Nahant — that,  like  Cape  Ann  itself,  might 
easily  have  become  islands  had  not  man  artificially  maintained  the 
narrow  causeways  that  connect  them  with  the  mainland. 

In  the  interior  great  swamps  are  conspicuous,  as  are  eighty  lakes 
and  ponds,  of  which  Andover  Great  Pond,  now  romanticized  into 
Lake  Cochichewick  in  North  Andover,  which  covers  450  acres,  is 
the  largest.  193  drumlins  are  scattered  over  the  county  ,the  high¬ 
est  of  which.  Holt’s  Hill,  in  Andover,  rises  400  feet  above  mean- 
sea-level.® 

8.  See  Amos  Everett  Jewett,  “The  Tidal  Marshes  of  Rowley  and  Vicinity 
with  an  Account  of  the  Old-Time  Methods  of  ‘Marshing’,”  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  LXXXV  (October  1949),  272-291,  and  Wallace  B. 
Ordway,  "The  Merrimac  River  Gundalow  and  Gundalowmen,”  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Neptune,  X  (October  1950),  249-263.  “Deacon”  Jewett,  the  his¬ 
torian  and  antiquarian  bookseller  of  Rowley,  and  Wallace  Ordway,  a  West 
Newbury  farmer  who  grew  sage  commercially,  loved  every  detail  of  the 
river  and  marsh  life.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  hand  in  persuading  them  to 
write  these  two  articles.  Now  that  a  decade  has  passed  and  they  have  both 
died,  I  only  wish  I  had  been  able  to  persuade  them  to  publish  more. 

9.  Sears,  op.  cit.,  pp.  395-398,  400-401,  lists  the  drumlins  and  bodies 
of  water. 
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The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  landscape  of  Essex  County  has 
never  been  more  appreciatively  described  than  by  Judge  Samuel 
Sewall  in  his  Phaenomena  quaedam  Apocalyptica  ad  Aspectum 
Novi  Orbis  configurata,  published  at  Boston  in  1697. 

And  as  long  as  Plum  Island  shall  faithfully  keep  the  com¬ 
manded  post,  notwithstanding  all  the  hectoring  words  and 
hard  blows  of  the  proud  and  boisterous  ocean;  as  long  as  any 
salmon  or  sturgeon  shall  swim  in  the  streams  of  Merrimac, 
or  any  perch  or  pickerel  in  Crane  Pond,  as  long  as  the  sea- 
fowl  shall  know  the  time  of  their  coming,  and  not  neglect 
seasonably  to  visit  the  places  of  their  acquaintance;  as  long 
as  any  cattle  shall  be  fed  with  the  grass  growing  in  the  mead¬ 
ows  which  do  humbly  bow  themselves  before  Turkev  Hill; 
as  long  as  any  sheep  shall  walk  upon  Old  Town  Hill,  and 
shall  from  thence  pleasantly  look  down  upon  the  river  Parker 
and  the  fruitful  marshes  lying  beneath;  as  long  as  any  free 
and  harmless  doves  shall  find  a  white  oak  or  other  tree  within 
the  township  to  perch  or  feed  or  build  a  careless  nest  upon, 
and  shall  voluntarily  present  themselves  to  perform  the 
office  of  gleaners  after  barley  harvest;  as  long  as  nature  shall 
not  grow  old  and  dote,  but  shall  constantly  remember  to  give 
the  rows  of  Indian  corn  their  education  by  pairs:  so  long 
shall  Christians  be  born  there,  and  being  first  made  meet, 
shall  from  thence  be  translated,  to  be  made  partakers  of  the 
Inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.*® 

When  Sewall  wrote  this  extended  but  lyrical  sentence,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Essex  County  were  chiefly  sailors  or  farmers,  and  so 
they  continued  to  be  into  the  early  years  of  the  Republic.  Could 
he  have  revisited  the  scene  in  1859,  he  would  have  found  Plum 
Island,  Old  Town  Hill,  and  the  marshes  of  the  Parker  River  rela¬ 
tively  unchanged.  Boxford,  Hamilton,  and  Middleton  still  were 
exclusively  agricultural  communities. 

In  other  parts  of  Essex  County,  the  reincarnated  Judge  Sewall 
would  have  been  hopelessly  lost.  Lynn  and  Haverhill  had  turned 
into  shoe  towns,  while  other  communities  that  still  retained  some 
ot  their  traditional  maritime  or  agricultural  occupations  were 
busily  manufacturing  a  great  varity  of  products.  The  harbors  had 
their  quota  of  sails,  even  though  the  great  days  of  foreign  trade 

10.  Perry  Miller,  ed.,  The  American  Puritans:  Their  Prose  and  Poetry 
(New  York,  1956),  pp.  214*215.  Whittier’s  attempt  to  turn  this  passage 
into  verse  in  “TTie  Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewall,”  Poetical  Works  (Boston, 
1892),  I,  2 1 4-2 1 5,  indicates  the  wisdom  of  letting  well  enough  alone. 
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had  passed.  Newburyport  since  1836  had  added  to  its  shipbuild¬ 
ing  and  maritime  activities  steam-powered  cotton  mills.  Besides 
cotton  goods  it  manufactured  machinery,  castings,  stoves,  hats, 
boots,  shoes,  organs,  rum,  cigars,  snuff,  soap,  and  candles.  Bev¬ 
erly,  in  addition  to  the  fishing  and  coasting  trades,  had  gone  in 
for  brittania-ware,  tin  ware,  chairs,  hats,  boots,  mustard,  and 
bricks.  Marblehead  built  a  steam  cotton  factory  in  1845  and  Salem 
did  so  in  1847.^^ 

The  most  startling  change  was  the  transformation  of  some  pleas¬ 
ant  river  fields  of  Andover  and  Methuen  into  the  industrial 
abomination  of  Lawrence.  Daniel  Appleton  White,  preparing  an 
autobiography  for  his  children  in  1836,  described  his  childhood 
home  thus: 

The  situation  is  upon  a  broad  plain,  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  Merrimac  and  Spicket  Rivers.  My  father’s  farm  was 
bounded  south  on  the  former,  and  north  on  the  latter  river — 
a  noble  farm  of  nearly  three  hundred  acres,  abounding  in 
wood  and  rural  scenerv,  in  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  black¬ 
berries,  etc.,  with  a  fine  orchard  of  apples  at  that  time  in 
the  great  pasture,  now  wholly  gone.  The  prospect  all  around 
us  was  far  more  picturesque  and  beautiful  than  since  the 
woods  have  been  cleared  away.  The  rural  beauty  of  the  farm, 
especially  that  part  of  it  lying  between  the  main  road  and 
the  Merrimack,  consisting  of  dmost  ever\'  variety-  of  meadow 
and  upland,  pasture,  mowing  and  woocfland,  with  running 
brooks,  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  one  who  sees  it  now, 
stripped  bare  of  its  grandest  foliage,  cut  up  by  turnpikes  and 
made  a  public  thoroughfare  by  the  roads  passing  through  it, 
and  the  oridge  over  the  Merrimack  which  was  first  built  the 
year  I  entered  college  (1793).^^ 

A  dozen  years  later  the  scene  could  even  less  readily  have  been 
imagined,  for  between  1845  and  1848  a  great  dam  was  built 
across  the  Merrimack,  which  provided  the  waterpower  for  a  boom 
textile  community  of  almost  unparalleled  and  revolting  ugliness. 
Incorporated  as  a  town  in  1847,  Lawrence  became  a  city  in  1853. 
In  1845  the  population  of  the  area  it  covered  had  been  150;  in 

11.  Tames  B.  Newhall,  The  Essex  Memorial  for  1836  (Salem,  1836), 
and  ]ohn  Hayward,  A  Gazeteer  of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1847)  provide 
under  the  names  of  the  several  towns,  much  information  about  local  in¬ 
dustries. 

12.  Quoted  in  D.  Hamilton  Hurd,  History  of  Essex  County,  Massachu¬ 
setts  (Philadelphia,  1888),  I,  861. 
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1859  it  was  16,000.  In  the  same  period  the  property  valuation 
had  risen  from  next  to  nothing  to  $10,022,947.^’ 

Although  Lawrence  was  the  most  spectacular  instance  of  an 
Essex  County  city  springing  out  of  nothing,  the  forties  and  fifties 
saw  the  creation  of  six  other  new  towns.  Rockport  was  set  off  from 
Gloucester  in  1840  and  Groveland^^  in  1850  from  Bradford. 
Swampscott  was  incorporated  in  1852  and  Nahant  in  1853,  both 
having  previously  been  part  of  Lynn.  In  1855  the  north  parish 
of  Andover  became  North  Andover,  while  a  similar  division  in 
Danvers  created  the  town  of  South  Danvers,  which  was  thirteen 
years  later  to  adopt  the  family  name  of  its  most  distinguished  na¬ 
tive  son,  George  Peabody. 

By  these  separations  there  were  in  1859  thirty-four  towns  or 
cities  in  Essex  County.  For  purposes  of  comparison  between  these 
communities,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  George  Wingate 
Chase’s  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Massachusetts,  i860,  from  the 
Eighth  U.  S.  Census,*’  which  gives  full  statistics  for  the  year 
immediately  following  1859. 

At  this  time  the  population  of  Massachusetts  was  1,231,066. 
Essex  County,  with  165,611  inhabitants,  was  the  second  most 
populous  of  the  fourteen  counties  of  the  commonwealth,  being  in¬ 
ferior  in  this  respect  only  to  Middlesex,  which  had  a  population 
of  216,354. 

Of  the  165,611  inhabitants,  659  were  colored,  278  living  in 
Salem,  226  in  Lynn  and  54  in  Newburyport,  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  I  o  I  were  scattered  around  twenty-one  towns  in  small  groups. 
Ten  Essex  County  towns  had  no  colored  inhabitants. 

Of  the  165,61 1, 136,1 17  had  been  born  in  the  United  States;*** 
29,494  were  foreign  born.  Thus  in  i860  82.2%  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Essex  County  were  of  native  origin,  and  but  17.8%  of 
foreign  birth.  Although  Essex  was  the  second  county  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  population,  it  stood  sixth  in  order  of  the  largest  relative 
proportion  of  persons  of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  foreign  born  the 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  876. 

14.  This  inane  name  is  said  in  Hurd,  op.  cit.,  II,  1699-1700,  to  have 
been  suggested  “by  the  existence  of  attractive  groves  within  its  limits,  one 
or  more  of  which  had  been  for  many  years  resorted  to  for  amusement  and 
pleasure." 

15.  (Boston,  1863).  The  figures  in  the  following  paragraphs  are  derived 
from  the  various  self-explanatory  tables  of  this  work. 

16.  113,826  of  the  136,117  had  been  born  in  Massachusetts. 
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19,124  Irish  were  the  largest  group.  Next  in  order  came  3,921 
persons  born  in  Canada,  3,871  in  England,  and  1,396  in  Scotland 
The  next  most  numerous  groups  were  263  Germans,  230  Portu¬ 
guese,  123  Frenchmen,  and  102  Swedes.  The  i860  census 
showed  but  one  Turk,  Mexican,  Sardinian  and  Wurtemburger  re¬ 
spectively  in  the  county. 

Only  five  communities  had  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Salem,  the  county  seat,  led  with  22,252;  in  1790  it  had  had 
7,921,  and  had  thus  followed  the  general  pattern  of  county  in¬ 
crease  during  the  seventy  years  since  the  first  census.  The  1790 
population  of  Massachusetts — 378,787 — had  a  little  more  than 
tripled  to  1,231,066  in  i860.  The  Essex  County  figure  of  57,913 
in  1790  had  a  little  less  than  tripled  in  i860,  for  it  had  only 
reached  165,611.  Lynn,  the  second  city  in  i860,  had  had  the 
most  striking  growth  for  a  colonial  settlement  within  the  county, 
for  its  population  of  19,083  was  more  than  eight  times  larger 
than  the  2,291  of  1790.  The  magnitude  of  this  increase  was 
overshadowed  by  that  of  Lawrence,  the  third  city,  which  had 
grown  from  almost  nothing  in  1845  to  17,639  in  i860.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  places  were  held  by  Newburyport  with  13,401 
and  Gloucester  with  10,904. 

Five  towns,  ranging  downward  from  Haverhill’s  9,995,  through 
Marblehead,  the  new  South  Danvers,  and  Beverly  to  Danvers,  had 
between  five  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  There  were  twenty 
with  one  to  five  thousand — these,  in  descending  order  were  An¬ 
dover,  Amesbury,  Salisbury,  Ipswich,  Rockport,  Methuen,  North 
Andover,  West  Newbury,  Georgetown,  Saugus,  Essex,  Manchester, 
Bradford,  Swampscott,  Groveland,  Newbury,  Topsfield,  Rowley, 
Wenham,  and  Boxford.  The  smallest  four  were  Middleton  (940) 
and  Hamilton  C789),  which  had  remained  purely  agricultural, 
Lynnfield  (866)  which  had  never  been  extensively  settled,  and 
Nahant  (380),  the  smallest  in  area  as  well  as  population. 

Ipswich,  Newbury  and  Rowley,  all  three  of  which  had  lost 
area  through  the  incorporation  of  new  adjacent  towns,  had  small¬ 
er  populations  in  i860  than  in  1790.  Boxford,  Bradford,  Man¬ 
chester,  Topsfield  and  Wenham,  although  over  the  thousand  mark 
in  i860,  were  conspicuous  examples  of  slower  growth  than  the 
county  average. 

The  chief  growth  had  naturally  been  during  the  previous  three 
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decades  in  the  manufacturing  centers.  The  census  figures  show  a 
99.87%  increase  in  the  county  population  between  the  82,859 
of  1830  and  the  165,611  of  i860.  Of  this  114.83%  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  twelve  manufacturing  towns,”  and  only  61.40%  in  all 
the  other  towns  of  the  county. 

The  most  common  occupation  of  Essex  County  in  the  i860 
census  statistics  is  that  of  shoemaker,  of  whom  1 1,687  listed. 
The  3,145  farmers  and  1,893  farm  laborers  put  agriculture  sec¬ 
ond  with  a  combined  total  of  5,308.  The  4,804  laborers  came 
third,  then  2,924  operatives  in  mills,  2,607  fishermen,  2,347 
merchants  and  traders,  2,214  mariners,  2,013  carpenters,  1,721 
leather  workers  and  1,542  clerks. 

Of  the  total  number  of  fishermen  in  Massachusetts,  77.57% 
were  from  Gloucester,  Rockport,  Marblehead  and  Swampscott. 
34.85%  of  all  the  tanners,  curriers  and  morocco  makers  in  the 
commonwealth  were  concentrated  in  a  smelly  circle  of  about  a 
mile  in  Salem  and  South  Danvers.  West  Newbury  claimed 
33.17%  of  all  Massachusetts  comb-makers,  while  28.58%  of  the 
hatters  were  in  Methuen  and  Haverhill.  Of  the  state’s  carriage 
makers  13.77%  Amesbury,  while  the  town  of  Essex,  with 

a  population  of  1,701,  accounted  for  6.61  %  of  the  shipwrights.'* 

Essex  County  in  1859  was,  through  textile  mills,  shoe  factories 
and  tanneries,  developing  major  industrial  enterprises  in  or  near 
its  old  sea  ports  and  on  the  Merrimack  River.  The  fisheries  still 
held  their  old  place,  although  the  foreign  commerce  that  had 
brought  prosperity  to  Salem  in  the  years  following  the  Revolution 
was  nearing  total  eclipse.  By  1855  the  Salem  East  India  Marine 
Society,  becoming  concerned  over  the  expense  of  maintaining  its 
museum,  had  dispensed  with  the  services  of  a  superintendent  and 
given  keys  to  members  so  that  they  might  visit  the  hall  with  their 
friends  even  though  no  one  was  regularly  in  attendance.'®  In  the 
spring  of  1859  Allen  Putnam,  president  of  the  society,  was  (un- 

17.  Chase,  Abstract,  p.  296.  The  twelve  manufacturing  towns  used  arc 
Amesbury,  Andover  (including  North  Andover),  Danvers,  Gloucester  (in¬ 
cluding  Rockport),  Haverhill,  Lynn,  Marblehead,  Methuen  (including 
Lawrence),  Newburyport,  Salem,  Salisbury,  and  Saugus. 

18.  Ibid.,  pp.  343-344- 

19.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  The  East  India  Marine  Society  and  the  Pea¬ 
body  Museum  of  Salem:  A  Sesquicentennial  History  (Salem,  1949),  p.  52. 
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successfully,  as  might  have  been  anticipated)  asking  the  common¬ 
wealth  for  $20,000  to  aid  in  preserving  the  museum.^ 

While  Lynn  was  becoming  the  chief  center  for  the  manufacture 
of  shoes,  its  seemingly  useless  rocky  peninsula  of  Nahant  was  de¬ 
veloping  along  quite  different  lines.  In  1800  Nahant  sup(>orted 
two  farming  families  and  a  fisherman.  All  three  took  summer 
boarders,  and  in  1802  Joseph  Johnson  opened  a  hotel  of  sorts. 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  and  William  Paine  of  Boston  bought 
eighteen  acres  of  Nahant  pasture  in  1821.  From  the  opening  in 
1823  of  the  Nahant  Hotel  on  this  site,  the  rough  peninsula  was 
transformed  into  a  favorite  summer  resort.  A  new  wooden  hotel, 
containing  three  hundred  rooms,  with  a  dining  room  capable  of 
seating  over  six  hundred,  was  built  in  the  winter  of  1853-54. 
This  house,  under  the  management  of  that  “Napoleon  of  hotel 
proprietors,”  Paran  Stevens  of  the  Revere  House  in  Boston,  the 
Fifth-avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  and  the  Continental  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia,  was  furnished  with  all  convenient  accomodations, 
including  a  new  steamer,  Nelly  Baker,  that  provided  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  Boston.  In  fact  steamboats  between  Boston  and 
Nahant  had  operated  since  1817.  William  H.  Prescott,  the  histor¬ 
ian,  who  died  on  28  January  1859,  had  long  summered  at  Na¬ 
hant,  as  had  Frederic  Tudor,  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Daniel  Webster, 
Louis  Agassiz,  and  John  Lothrop  Motley,  among  others.  It  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  pleasanter  to  be  on  the  peninsula  of  Nahant  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  than  off  it  during  a  winter  gale,  as  the  crew  of  the  British 
bark  Vernon,  bound  from  Messina  to  Boston  with  a  cargo  of 
oranges,  found  when  wrecked  on  Long  Beach  on  2  February 
1859.21 

Nahant’s  unique  convenience  as  a  summer  residence  for  Bos¬ 
tonians  was  challenged  when  the  railroad  line  from  Beverly  to 
Gloucester  was  opened  in  1848.  This  new  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  rapidly  made  the  coastal  farms  of  Beverly  and  Manchester 
accessible  to  Boston.  When  Charles  Cushing  Paine  bought  a  loi 
acre  farm  at  Prides  Crossing  in  1 844  for  $6000,  including  house, 
animals  and  tools,  Isaac  Prince,  the  seller,  threw  in  a  pair  of  white 


20.  Salem  Gazette,  18  March  1859.  I  owe  this  reference  to  an  index 
of  the  Gazette  for  1859  prepared  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Barrow,  Assistant 
Librarian  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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oxen  to  make  the  bargain  fairer.  “Those  Boston  fellows,”  Prince 
firmly  believed,  “don’t  know  anything  about  values.”  Charles 
Greely  Coring,  a  Boston  lawyer,  bought  a  twenty-five  acre  farm 
nearby  for  $4000  in  October,  1844.  The  comfortable  summer 
house  he  built  upon  it,  was  such  an  object  of  curiosity  that  people 
from  as  far  off  as  Marblehead  would  come  to  peer  in  the  windows. 
Miss  Katharine  Peabody  Coring  in  her  reminiscences  of  the  earli¬ 
est  summer  residents  of  the  North  Shore  tells  of  an  extreme  case 
of  this  native  inquisitiveness. 

One  day  Mrs.  Coring  and  another  lady  of  the  family,  after 
arranging  the  furniture,  hid  themselves  in  the  pantry  to  eat 
their  luncheon  and  thought  they  had  escaped  the  crowd  un¬ 
til  a  small  boy  climbed  up  outside  the  narrow  window  and 
called  to  his  companions,  “Here  they  are.  Come  and  see 
them  eat.” 

Undiscouraged,  Mr.  Coring’s  son,  Caleb  William  Coring,  built 
himself  in  1851  a  house  on  the  easterly  acres  of  his  father’s  place, 
and  planted  an  avenue  almost  a  half  mile  long  with  native  trees 
and  rhododendrons.  The  passage  of  more  than  a  century  has  con¬ 
verted  this  avenue  into  one  of  the  most  attractive  bits  of  woodland 
along  the  North  Shore.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  1859  much  of  the  North  Shore  was  chiefly  rocky  treeless  pas¬ 
ture  broken  only  by  a  few  low  bushes. 

Paines  and  Corings  were  soon  followed  by  other  city  people, 
and  once  the  railway  had  brought  the  region  close  to  Boston  the 
North  Shore  began  to  rival  Nahant.  Isaac  Prince  would  have  been 
less  sorry'  for  his  buyer’s  faulty  judgment  had  he  realized  that  the 
value  of  the  land  that  he  sold  Charles  Cushing  Paine  in  1 844  in¬ 
creased  one  hundred  percent  every  three  months  over  the  next 
half  century 

Inland  towns  were  supplementing  the  income  of  farming  by 
manufacturing  of  a  varied  sort.  Amesbury,  for  example,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  traditional  ship  and  boat  building,  was  manufacturing 
flannel,  satinet,  boots,  shoes,  leather,  chair,  phaetons,  gigs,  and 
wagons.  Andover,  most  widely  known  as  a  center  of  learning 
through  the  presence  of  its  Theological  Seminary  and  of  Phillips 

22.  Katharine  Peabody  Loring,  “The  Earliest  Summer  Residents  of  the 
North  Shore  and  Their  Houses,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections, 
LXVIII  (July  1932),  193-208. 
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and  Abbot  Academies,  and  its  north  parish,  since  1855  North 
Andover,  had  in  1859  thriving  woolen  mills,  which  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  greatly  detract  from  the  old  agricultural  quality  of  the  larger 
part  of  both  towns.  Few  exportable  products  of  Essex  County  went 
as  far  afield  or  became  as  much  of  a  byword  as  the  ice  of  Wen- 
ham  Lake.  Witness  the  adjutant  bird  in  Kipling’s  Second  Jungle 
Book  who  swallowed  “a  seven  pound  lump  of  Wenham  Lake  ice, 
off  an  American  ice  ship”  thrown  at  him  from  a  boat  in  the 
Ganges.  Frederic  Tudor  of  Boston  had  early  in  the  century  begun 
shipping  ice  to  the  West  Indies.  Having  developed  the  technique 
to  a  p>oint  that  permitted  the  extension  of  his  operations  to  Cal¬ 
cutta  in  1833  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1834.  Tudor  began  to  have 
imitators  and  competitors.  In  1843  Charles  B.  Lander  of  Salem 
built  ice  houses  in  the  bank  of  Wenham  Lake,  in  which  a  cutting 
was  stored  the  following  winter.  A  cargo  from  this  ice  plant  was 
shipped  to  England  in  June  1844.  About  1850  the  plant  was 
bought  by  Gage,  Hittinger  and  Company  of  Boston,  which  in 
1859  changed  its  name  to  Addison  Gage  and  Company.^* 

In  1859  Essex  County  was  more  extensively  served  by  railway 
lines  than  it  is  today.  In  contrast  to  1959,  when  branches  are 
constantly  being  discontinued,  and  the  traveller  arriving  at  the 
North  Station  finds  it  difficult  to  locate  a  train  among  the  liquor 
stores,  bars,  grills,  and  novelty  stands  that  fill  the  station’s  interior, 
a  number  of  small  companies  were  energetically  operating  a  net¬ 
work  of  lines  throughout  Essex  County.  The  place  that  the  infant 
railroad  held  in  the  fife  of  the  community  that  it  served  was  no¬ 
where  more  impressively  shown  than  in  the  turreted  castle-like 
station  that  the  Eastern  Railroad  opened  in  Salem  on  i  December 
1847.^^  For  more  than  a  century  it  continued  in  use,  until  finally 
it  had  become  a  unique  survival  of  the  architectural  effort  early 
made  by  A.  W.  Pugin  to  harmonize  the  Gothic  revival  and  the 
new  railroads.  Although  in  recent  years  generally  unappreciated  by 
its  neighbors,  the  Salem  station  gave  the  center  of  the  city  a  dig¬ 
nity  that  is  now  wholly  lost.^®  Architectural  historians  would 

23.  John  C.  Phillips,  Wenham  Great  Pond  (Salem,  1938),  pp.  3,  33-40. 

24.  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee,  The  Eastern  Railroad  (Salem,  1917),  pp.  i- 
14,  20-23,  33-35. 

25.  When  one  emerges  from  the  hole  in  the  ground  that  replaced  the 
old  station,  the  scene  is  entirely  without  character.  One  might  as  well  be 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  It  could  only  be  made  worse  by  the 
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gladly  have  swapped  a  baker’s  dozen  of  Federalist  houses  to  have 
kept  this  unique  monument. 

Judge  Sewall,  transported  forward  in  time  to  1859,  would  have 
had  considerable  difficulty  finding  his  way  around  Essex  County 
except  in  the  case  of  the  marshes  and  the  smaller  farming  towns. 
W^ere  we  to  be  carried  back  a  century  the  problem  would  be  less 
difficult,  for  much  that  existed  in  1859  is  still  with  us,  although 
often  somewhat  crowded  and  battered.  We  would,  of  course,  have 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  masts  of  ships,  barks,  and  schooners 
i  n  harbors,  to  wooden  covered  bridges,  and,  I  suspect,  to  a  certain 
barren  treelessness  in  other  places  than  the  North  Shore.  We  had 
come  to  take  for  granted  the  elm-lined  roads  and  commons  of 
New  England  towns,  at  least  until  hurricanes  and  disease  began 
to  break  the  symmetry.  The  wintry  photograph  of  Central  Square 
in  Georgetown  in  1869  shows  a  few  smallish  trees  and  a  great 
many  neat  wooden  houses  and  fences.  Its  bleakness  might  very 
well  have  been  rather  general  a  century  ago. 

The  year  1859  seems  to  have  produced  few  striking  events.  The 
Salem  Gazette  has  mostly  trivialities  to  report  in  local  news.  Eight 
boys  are  suspended  from  Groton  Academy  for  attending  a  dancing 
school;  clergymen  should  be  allowed  to  use  hair  dye;  a  city  ordi¬ 
nance  provides  a  penalty  for  horses  chewing  trees;  a  greased-pig 
run  is  held  on  Bridge  Street  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving;  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  late  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  is  presented  to  the  Phil¬ 
lips  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  Architectural  changes 
around  the  county  are  of  similar  magnitude.  Captain  Charles 
Tarr’s  barn  in  Rockport  is  struck  by  lightning,  with  the  loss  of  ten 
tons  of  hay.  The  Congregational  church  at  West  Amesbury  is 
sold  and  removed  so  that  a  larger  one  may  be  built  on  the  site. 
Northern  Ughts  were  seen  and  a  barn  burned  in  Lynnfield.  In 
Marblehead  two  new  fire  engines,  appropriately  named  “Mug- 
ford”  and  “General  Glover”  were  bought.  Waterside  Cemetery  was 
dedicated,  and  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea  church  was  built.  After 
surveying  the  ground  a  century  later,  the  appearance  of  the  first 
issue  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  seems  about  the 
best  thing  to  commemorate. 


erection  of  a  huge  silhouette  of  a  witch  riding  a  broomstick,  or  by  a  fake 
seventeenth-century  house  of  the  kind  that  seems  to  appeal  to  tourist- 
minded  "promoters”  nowadays. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  POPULATION  IN  ESSEX  COUNTY 
1850-1860 

By  Barbara  M.  Solomon 

Had  a  distinguished  eighteenth-century  Yankee  of 
Essex  County  (one  who  had  gone  to  his  grave  in  1790)  returned 
to  life  for  the  ten  years  before  the  Civil  War,  he  would  have  been 
amazed  by  the  changes  in  his  society,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
have  found  some  familiar  aspects  in  its  hfe.  He  would  have  ob¬ 
served  a  mixture  of  activities  and  of  human  beings,  some  of 
which  were  reminiscent  of  his  own  eighteenth-century  America 
while  others  were  very  different,  much  in  the  new  patterns  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  old-timer  would  have  stopped  to  look  at  the  faces  of  the 
inhabitants  and  to  listen  to  their  voices;  he  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  pleasurably  the  leanness  and  dry  twang  of  his  native 
Yankee  people.  But  he  would  also  have  identified  others  with  the 
brogues  of  the  British  Isles  and  Canada:  Englishmen  from  York¬ 
shire  and  Lancashire  counties,  Scotsmen,  Welshmen,  and,  above 
all.  Irishmen  and  Canadians.  Moreover,  he  would  have  noticed 
darker  faces  of  people  from  Mediterranean  countries  and  from 
far  off  islands  in  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic.  Finally  the 
alert  ancient  would  have  accepted  quite  naturally  the  presence  of 
Negroes.  The  eighteenth-century  Yankee  who  sailed  around  the 
globe  had  himself  known  first-hand  the  inhabitants  of  all  nations. 
Many  a  returning  ship  to  Essex  County  brought  back  foreigners 
to  the  seaport  towns.  Such  strangers  had  been  transient  individu¬ 
als  whom  fate  had  brought  to  the  Yankee  land.  There  had  not 
been  sufficient  numbers  to  form  separate,  distinct  groups  apart 
from  the  native  people.  The  citizen  of  1790  would  have  asked 
what  so  many  foreigners  could  find  to  do  in  Essex  County  in  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century. 

Investigating  further,  he  would  have  been  interested  in  the 
varying  economic  enterprises  of  the  County.  The  fame  of  his 
County  had  rested  upon  the  commercial  successes  of  generations 
of  seafaring  Yankees  who  had  enriched  merchants,  traders,  and 
shipowners  of  the  community  and  furnished  the  basic  occupa¬ 
tions  of  sailing,  fishing,  and  shipbuilding  for  the  rest  of  the 
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people,  othenaise  engaged  in  simple  farming.  Although  the  fish¬ 
ing  boats  were  busier  than  ever,  most  of  the  seaport  towns  had 
visibly  declined  as  active  shipping  ports.  Supplanting  these,  there 
were  the  first  estates  of  New  England  capitalists  along  this  North 
Shore,  the  beginning  of  the  later  famous  summer  colonies  of  Bos¬ 
ton  Brahmins.  Clearly  the  extent  of  farming  was  decreasing  in 
this  decade.  Although  the  general  impression  of  the  landscape 
away  from  the  coast  was  that  of  leisurely  farming  villages  and 
towns,  the  discerning  observer  of  1790  would  note  important  dif¬ 
ferences.  He  would  be  interested  in  small  buildings,  no  bigger 
than  huts,  standing  near  the  farmhouses,  where  in  some  instances 
members  of  a  family  were  engaged  in  different  aspects  of  shoe 
manufacturing.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  buildings  were 
empty,  recently  abandoned,  and  still  exuding  the  leathery  smells 
of  their  useful  days.  Instead  the  shoeworkers  appeared  at  work 
in  groups  in  central  shop  buildings,  the  start  of  the  factory  system. 
Far  more  impressive  and  worthy  of  comment  were  larger  build¬ 
ings  usually  situated  by  streams  of  water,  where  there  were  large 
numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children  at  work  in  textile  mills. 
These  mills  represented  a  new  but  predominant  economic  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  County.  Only  the  fishing  industries  were  of  comparable 
importance  in  the  economic  productivity  of  the  County  in  this 
last  decade  before  the  Civil  War.^ 

The  process  of  shifting  the  economic  interests  of  Essex  County 
“from  wharf  to  waterfall”  had  begun  after  the  War  of  1812. 
Foresighted  younger  men  in  the  prominent  merchant  families  had 
seen  the  necessity  of  redirecting  Yankee  capital  and  labor  into 
the  new  frontier  of  manufacturing.  The  earlier  occupations  of 
shipping  and  farming  continued  to  diminish  and  other  habitual 
occupations  of  shoemaking  and  fishing  experienced  changes  in¬ 
duced  by  the  rising  industrialism  of  the  County.  These  endeavors 
as  well  as  the  textile  enterprises  were  the  major  attractions  for 
natives  and  newcomers  of  the  County  by  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  One  way  or  another  the  progressive  growth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Essex  County  in  the  various  towns  depended  upon  the  ex- 

I.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  1783- 
1860  (London,  1923),  pp.  245-246;  David  N.  Johnson,  Sketches  of  Lynn 
(Lynn,  1890),  pp.  23®.,  225. 
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tent  of  their  adjustment  to  the  new  force  in  the  economy,  indus¬ 
trialization.^ 

In  1790  the  population  of  the  County  had  numbered  57*913 
persons.  Since  then  each  decade  had  shown  growth,  although  in 
the  years  just  preceding  and  following  the  War  of  1812  it  was 
inconsequential.  Until  1820  (as  elsewhere  in  the  state)  many 
natives  left  the  County,  discouraged  by  the  relative  lack  of  op¬ 
portunities  in  maritime  and  agricultural  pursuits.  By  contrast,  in 
the  decade  following  1820,  Essex  was  one  of  three  Massachusetts 
counties  displaying  a  “large  relative  increase”  due  to  "the  ex¬ 
tension  of  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts  after  the  War  of 
1812.”  Thereafter  the  growth  of  Essex  County  continued  to  gain 
momentum  until  in  the  decade  before  1850  it  experienced  a 
dramatic  increase  of  38.22%:  there  were  in  1850,  131,300 
persons  living  there.  The  rapid  rate  of  increase  of  26.73% 
the  final  decade  before  the  Civil  War  resulted  in  165,611  for 
the  total  population.  Essex  was  now  fourth  highest  among  the 
counties  of  Massachusetts  in  its  percentage  of  increase  of  total 
aggregate  population.  An  analyst  of  the  federal  census  figures 
classified  twelve  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Essex  County  as  pre¬ 
dominantly  manufacturing  centers.  Among  them  Gloucester  fig¬ 
ures  as  Massachusetts’  leading  fishing  center.  Significantly,  these 
places  had  the  greatest  increase  in  population.  Moreover,  the 
other  nineteen  localities  classified  as  non-manufacturing  towns 
also  reported  in  the  state  census  of  1855  that  21.62%  of  their 
inhabitants  engaged  in  manufactures  or  fisheries.’ 

By  the  same  token,  the  radical  decrease  in  the  population  of  a 
highly  agricultural  town  is  well  illustrated  by  the  town  of  New¬ 
bury.  In  1850  there  were  4,426  persons  and  in  i860  there  were 
only  1,444.  these  68  were  foreign-born.  Manifestly  in  this 
instance  and  in  others  the  agricultural  productivity  was  declining. 
The  attractions  of  the  County  were  not  in  agriculture,  as  the  con¬ 
temporary  census  analyst  quickly  observed.  The  impact  of  indus¬ 
trialization  upon  the  growth  of  the  population  was  striking.^ 

An  immediate  corollary  of  this  human  growth  was  another  logi¬ 
cal  growth,  that  of  the  cities  in  the  County.  Until  the  1850’s 

a.  Morison,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2i3-ai4ff.,  233,  303. 

3.  Oliver  H.  Warner,  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Massachusetts  i860 
(Boston,  1863),  pp.  211,  291-293,  295-296,  343. 

4.  Ibid.,  pp.  202-203,  294-295. 
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Salem  had  been  the  only  city,  but  by  1857  Essex  County  con¬ 
tributed  three  more  to  Massachusetts’  fifteen  cities — Lynn  in 
1850,  Newburyport  in  1851,  and  Lawrence  in  1853.  None  was 
as  big  as  Boston  with  more  than  200,000  residents  in  its  environs. 
None  of  these  cities  was  comparable  to  a  modern  urban  center 
where  the  dwellers  are  remote  from  a  countryside.  All  were  semi- 
rural,  even  Lawrence,  which  Boston  capitalists  created  in  1846 
from  land  originally  belonging  to  Andover,  Haverhill,  and  Meth¬ 
uen,  to  be  a  model  industrial  textile  community.'^ 

In  addition  to  the  new  cities,  there  were  new  towns  created 
out  of  old  ones  in  this  decade.  Nahant,  formerly  part  of  Lynn, 
was  incorporated  in  1853,  North  Andover  separated  from  Andover 
and  was  incorporated  in  1855,  South  Danvers  separated  from 
Danvers  and  was  incorporated  in  1856,  and  Swampscott,  former¬ 
ly  part  of  Lynn,  became  separate  in  1852.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes,  the  total  number  of  towns  and  cities  rose  from  thirty  to 
thirty-four  in  the  1850’s.® 

With  enduring  consequence,  the  new  industrialism  affected  the 
composition  of  the  population.  For  natives  of  the  County — 
farmers,  their  sons  and  daughters — there  were  new  opportunities 
which  kept  some  of  them  from  migrating  westward  for  better 
farmland  or  for  California  gold  in  the  1840’s  and  1850’s.  More¬ 
over,  in  this  last  decade  it  is  significant  that  22,146  Americans 
born  in  states  other  than  Massachusetts  settled  in  Essex  County. 
Many  became  part  of  the  growing  mill  forces.  But  these  were  more 
than  matched  by  the  number  of  immigrants,  now  totaling  29,475 
persons.  By  then,  Essex  ranked  sixth  among  the  fourteen  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  state  in  the  number  of  its  foreign-born  residents.  With¬ 
in  the  County  17.80%  of  the  population  were  immigrants — 
these  constituted  11.33%  foreign-born  of  the  state. 

Almost  unnoticed,  immigration  had  become  a  basic  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  County.’ 

There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  immigrants  who  had 

5.  Francis  DeWitt,  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Commonwealth  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1857),  p.  194;  Barbara  M.  Solomon,  Ancestors  and  Immigrants  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1956),  p.  3:  Maurice  B.  Dorgan,  History  of  Lawrence  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  1924),  p.  I  ff.;  Donald  B.  Cole,  “Lawrence,  Massachusetts; 
Immigrant  City,  1845-1912“  (Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Harvard 
University,  1957),  PP-  3-4»  7.  377  ff- 

6.  Warner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  aoi-aoa. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  335- 
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quietly  been  entering  this  section  of  Massachusetts  before  1850. 
Obviously  immigration  accounts  for  a  good  part  of  the  rise  in 
the  total  aggregate  {X)pulation  in  the  preceding  decade.  Historical- 
ly  in  harmony  with  national  trends  in  the  population,  the  Federal 
Census  in  1850  first  listed  both  the  nativity  and  the  occupation 
of  every  male  inhabitant  over  the  age  of  fifteen  in  the  nation.  By 
using  the  original  manuscript  schedules  of  Essex  County  for  the 
federal  censuses,  it  was  possible  to  compare  the  growth  and  the 
distribution  of  native,  foreign-born,  and  Negro  components  of 
the  population  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  entire  county  in  the 
last  decade  before  the  Civil  War.  (See  Tables  i,  2,  3,  and  4.) 
Tables  i  and  2  include  the  total  number  of  Negro,  unknown, 
foreign-born,  and  native-born  inhabitants  of  each  town  and  city 
in  Essex  County  in  1850  and  i860.  Tables  3  and  4  analyze  the 
composition  of  the  foreign-born  population  in  each  town  and  city 
in  Essex  County  in  1850  and  i860.* 

The  majority  of  the  towns  and  all  the  cities  increased  both  in 
the  number  of  immigrants  and  in  their  total  population.  In  some 
of  the  agricultural  towns — Boxford,  Essex,  Manchester,  Middle- 
ton,  and  Topsfield — there  was  small  increase  in  population  wheth¬ 
er  of  native-  or  foreign-born  inhabitants.  Others,  such  as  Grove- 
land,  Rowley,  and  Wenham,  while  showing  a  small  increase  in 
population,  had  a  larger  increase  in  natives  than  in  immigrants. 

In  Andover  (including  North  Andover),  Georgetown,  Ipswich, 
Methuen,  Rockport,  and  Safisbury-,  the  natives  decreased  while 
the  foreign-born  increased. 

Although  both  groups  decreased  in  Hamilton,  Lynnfield,  and 
Newbury,  the  greatest  dechne  was  in  Newbury.  In  the  towns 
where  whole  segments  were  lost  to  create  new  towns  there  is  ex- 
phcable  loss  in  the  population  of  both. 

8.  For  the  census  years  1850  and  i860  no  analysis  of  the  population  by 
towns  and  cities  were  found.  Based  upon  the  original  manuscripts  at  Essex 
Institute,  the  tables  were  prepared  by  Evelyn  Rexford  Bender  who  assisted 
in  the  research  of  this  article.  Since  the  census  marshals  were  listing  the 
nativity  of  all  inhabitants  for  the  first  time,  it  is  understandable  that 
inconsistencies  and  inaccuracies  occurred.  Therefore  the  totals  of  the 
foreign-bom  for  the  whole  County  presented  here  differ,  though  infinitesi¬ 
mally,  from  the  official  census  tabulation.  The  most  conspicuous  case  was 
that  of  Lawrence.  See  the  footnote  on  Table  3.  On  the  general  problem 
see  The  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States  1850  (Washington,  1853), 
p.  iv;  and  Warner,  op.  cit.,  240  ff. 
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TABLE  I 

NATIVITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 
1850 


Town 

Negroes* 

Unknown 

Foreign- 

Bom 

Native- 

Bom 

Total 

Amesbury 

183 

2,960 

3.*43 

Andover 

9 

13 

1,603 

5.329 

6.945 

Beverly 

*5 

289 

5.087 

5.376 

Boxford 

I 

2 

32 

948 

982 

Bradford 

72 

*.256 

*.328 

Danvers 

I 

1.235 

6.874 

8,109 

Essex 

12 

62 

*.523 

*.585 

Georgetown 

3 

125 

*.927 

2,052 

Gloucester 

II 

551 

7.235 

7.786 

Groveland 

I 

58 

1,228 

1,286 

Hamilton 

10 

50 

839 

889 

Haverhill 

12 

2 

344 

5.53* 

5.877 

Ipswich 

13 

8 

249 

3.092 

3.349 

Lawrence 

17 

391 

2,482 

5.409 

8,282 

Lynn 

1 12 

1.497 

12,760 

*4.257 

LynnfieW 

5 

870 

853 

*.723 

Manchester 

I 

82 

*.556 

*.638 

Marblehead 

7 

347 

5,820 

6.167 

Methuen 

18 

190 

2.330 

2.538 

Middleton 

40 

792 

832 

Newbury 

14 

I 

390 

4.035 

4.426 

Newburyport 

39 

I 

t.337 

8.234 

9.572 

Rockport 

*54 

3. *20 

3.274 

Rowley 

I 

I 

3* 

*.043 

*.075 

Salem 

320 

3.739 

*6.525 

20,264 

Salisbury 

141 

2.959 

3.100 

Saugus 

2 

201 

*.35* 

*.552 

Topsfield 

2 

28 

*.*42 

*.*70 

Wenham 

4 

61 

916 

977 

West  Newbury 

*93 

*.553 

*.746 

Total 

612 

437 

16,636 

**4.227 

131,300 

*This  count  includes  only  known  Negroes,  whereas  the  official  census 
used  ambiguously  the  broader  classification  "colored  persons.” 

••Warner,  op.  cit.,  p.  ^oj  disputed  Lynnfield’s  total  of  1,723,  claiming 
1,010  as  the  correct  total.  Careful  checking  of  the  manuscript  schedules 
confirmed  the  official  figure.  If  it  is  incorrect,  the  error  lay  in  the  original 
census-taking. 
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TABLE  2 

NATIVITY  OF  POPULATION  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 
i860 


Foreign-  Native- 


Town 

Negroes 

Unknown 

Bom 

Bom 

Total 

Amesbury 

587 

3.290 

3.877 

Andover 

2 

1.254 

3.509 

4.765 

Beverly 

2 

602 

5.552 

6,*54 

Boxford 

2 

38 

982 

1,020 

Bradford 

I 

166 

*.522 

1,688 

Danvers 

897 

4.2*3 

5.**o 

Essex 

24 

144 

*.557 

*,701 

Georgetown 

I 

*87 

*.887 

2,075 

Gloucester 

*3 

2,188 

8,716 

10,904 

Groveland 

I 

60 

*.388 

1,448 

Hamilton 

8 

23 

766 

789 

Haverhill 

*.274 

8,721 

9.995 

Ipswich 

6 

3*3 

2,987 

3.300 

Lawrence 

5 

7,267 

*0,372 

*7.639 

Lynn 

222 

3.047 

16,036 

*9.083 

Lynnfield 

49 

8*7 

866 

Manchester 

I 

*25 

*.573 

*.698 

Marblehead 

3 

962 

6,684 

7.646 

Methuen 

275 

2,291 

2,566 

Middleton 

62 

878 

940 

Nahant 

2 

72 

308 

380 

Newbury 

68 

*.376 

*.444 

Newburyport 

54 

2,275 

11,126 

*3.40* 

North  Andover 

8 

2 

545 

*.796 

2.343 

Rockport 

1 

3*0 

2,927 

3.237 

Rowley 

I 

42 

*.236 

*.278 

Salem 

277 

4.4*5 

*7.837 

22,252 

Salisbury 

I 

373 

2.937 

3.3*0 

Saugus 

2 

304 

*.720 

2,024 

South  Danvers 

2 

827 

5.722 

6,549 

Swampscott 

4 

208 

*.322 

*.530 

Topsfield 

2 

65 

*.227 

*,292 

Wenham 

4 

I 

67 

*.037 

*,*05 

West  Newbury 

1 

384 

1,818 

2,202 

Total 

647 

6 

29.475 

*36,130 

165,611 
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TABLE  3 

NATIONALITIES  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 

1850 


Town  Aus.  Belg.  Can.  Den.  Eng. 

Amesbury  6  44 


Andover 

Beverly 

Boxford 

Bradford 

Danvers 

Essex 

Georgetown 

Gloucester 

Groveland 

Hamilton 

Haverhill 

Ipswich 

Lawrence 

Lynn 

Lynnfield 

Manchester  i 

Marblehead 

Methuen 

Middleton 

Newbury 

Newburyport 

Rockport 

Rowley 

Salem  i 

Salisbury 

Saugus 

Topsfield 

Wenham 

West  Newbury 

Total  2 


39 

577 

68 

32 

2 

7 

4 

105 

160 

43 

9 

6 

I 

9 

265 

16 

51 

9 

37 

2 

3 

35 

I 

41 

23 

I 

52 

132 

282 

»53 

3 

188 

26 

12 

7 

4 

16 

109 

35 

14 

28 

12 

6 

163 

59 

375 

6 

224 

27 

7 

3 

I 

330 

25 

471 

7 

71 

17 

65 

4 

7 

12 

6 

10 

I 

85 

2,004 

59 

2,588 

Fr.  Ger. 


4  5 

2  2 


3  3 


7  13 


I  1 

1  5 

10  II 

5  15 

2 

8 

2  2 

3  5 

6  8 


21  40 

1  I 

2  2 

I  I 

80 


”4 
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NATIONALITIES  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 

1850 


Town  Gr. 

HoU. 

Ire. 

It. 

Nor. 

Port. 

Amesbury 

114 

Andover 

673 

I 

Beverly 

3 

162 

Boxford 

18 

Bradford 

I 

65 

I 

Danvers 

877 

I 

Essex 

9 

Georgetown 

104 

Gloucester 

I 

136 

3 

I 

24 

Groveland 

12 

Hamilton 

44 

Haverhill 

ayi 

I 

Ipswich 

I 

155 

Lawrence 

1.938’ 

4 

I 

Lynn 

1.073 

4 

2 

Lynnfield 

828 

Manchester 

47 

Marblehead 

175 

Methuen 

142 

Middleton 

19 

Newbury 

I 

136 

I 

Newburyport 

I 

682 

6 

I 

2 

Rockport 

105 

I 

Rowley 

*4 

Salem  i 

8 

2,602 

17 

3 

26 

Salisbury 

41 

Saugus 

102 

Topsfield 

17 

Wenham 

42 

I 

West  Newbury 

84 

Total  I 

16 

10,677 

30 

II 

60 

*This  number  is  low  compared  to  the  2,139  Irishmen  cited  for  1848  in 
Dorgan,  History  of  Lawrence,  44.  In  the  Lawrence  manuscript  schedules 
for  1850  over  391  places  of  birth  were  listed  as  unknown  or  left  blank. 
Careful  checking  indicated  that  135  of  these  were  almost  certainly  Irish 
and  others  were  also  probable. 
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NATIONAUTIES  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 

1850 


Town 

Scot. 

Sp, 

Swed. 

Switz. 

Wales 

Other 

Count. 

Total 

Amesbury 

18 

I 

183 

Andover 

296 

I 

2 

4 

1,603 

Beverly 

*4 

6 

289 

Boxford 

1 

4 

32 

Bradford 

I 

72 

Danvers 

81 

5 

1.235 

Essex 

I 

62 

Georgetown 

4 

125 

Gloucester 

9 

I 

22 

I 

1 

551 

Groveland 

58 

Hamilton 

I 

50 

Haverhill 

12 

I 

344 

Ipswich 

10 

I 

249 

Lawrence 

99 

2 

3 

2,482 

Lynn 

42 

I 

2 

I 

7 

1.497 

Lynnfield 

3 

I 

I 

870 

Manchester 

I 

4 

82 

Marblehead 

9 

5 

2 

4 

347 

Methuen 

2 

190 

Middleton 

2 

I 

40 

Newbury 

15 

7 

390 

Newburyport 

x6 

4 

6 

1.337 

Rockport 

14 

154 

Rowley 

I 

I 

I 

31 

Salem 

74 

14 

34 

8 

60 

3.739 

Salisbury 

20 

*41 

Saugus 

13 

201 

Topsfield 

28 

Wenham 

61 

West  Newbury  1 1 

*93 

Total 

769 

22 

65 

4 

13 

116 

16,636 
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TABLE  4 

NATIONALITIES  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 

i860 


Town  Aus. 


Amesbury 

Andover 

Beverly 

Boxford 

Bradford 

Danvers 

Essex 

Georgetown 

Gloucester 

Groveland 

Hamilton 

Haverhill 

Ipswich 

Lawrence 

Lynn 

Lynnfield 

Manchester 

Marblehead 

Methuen 

Middleton 

Nahant 

Newbury 

Newburyport 

North  Andover 

Rockport 

Rowley 

Salem  5 

Salisbury 
Saugus 

South  Danvers 
Swampscott 
Topsfield 
Wenham 
West  Newbury 

Total 


Can. 

Den. 

Eng. 

24 

166 

26 

a48 

146 

I 

32 

7 

5 

7 

I 

6 

108 

86 

8a 

8 

I 

13 

1,099 

a6 

III 

la 

33 

a 

104 

130 

34 

I 

74 

324 

1.44* 

404 

3 

240 

6 

3* 

a 

3 

ai6 

I 

81 

34 

ao 

a8 

8 

6 

a 

la 

3 

552 

5 

239 

6 

189 

79 

9 

6 

a 

398 

7 

293 

35 

ia6 

ai 

105 

30 

66 

35 

15 

16 

6 

11 

4 

17 

99 

3>9lt 

47 

3.871 

Fr.  Gr. 


13  I 
3 


9 

I 

9 


1 

9 

7 

3 

10 


10 


4»  2 

I 


3 


1 


5 


laa 


3 
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NATIONAUTIES  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 

i860 


Town  Germ. 

Holl. 

Ire. 

It. 

Nor. 

Port. 

Russ. 

Amesbury 

25 

359 

Andover 

X2 

637 

X 

Beverly 

7 

a 

396 

X 

Boxford 

24 

Bradford 

a 

148 

Danvers 

a6 

569 

Essex 

51 

Georgetown 

I 

169 

Gloucester 

a6 

2 

544 

5 

28 

*79 

3 

Groveland 

*3 

Hamilton 

19 

Haverhill 

XO 

1,000 

Ipswich 

5 

183 

Lawrence 

136 

3 

4>919 

3 

X 

3 

L)mn 

23 

2,284 

X 

8 

2 

1 

Lynnfield 

37 

Manchester 

17 

62 

Marblehead 

x8 

1 

592 

1 

X 

Methuen 

3 

2X2 

Middleton 

25 

Nahant 

62 

Newbury 

50 

Newburyport 

19 

I 

1.353 

4 

I 

I 

North  Andover 

I 

279 

Rockport 

I 

X9X 

x8 

Rowley 

31 

Salem 

36 

18 

3.442 

X2 

3 

x8 

X 

Salisbury 

14 

X70 

Saugus 

4 

I 

*30 

South  Danvers 

5 

698 

a 

Swampscott 

144 

Topsfield 

38 

Wenham 

3 

46 

I 

West  Newbury 

3 

246 

Total 

397 

28 

*9.123 

25 

4* 

226 

7 
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NATIONALITIES  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY 

i860 


Other 


Town  Scot. 

Sp. 

Swed. 

Switz. 

Wales 

Count. 

Total 

Amesbury 

12 

I 

587 

Andover 

310 

I 

I 

4 

I,i54 

Beverly 

xo 

4 

602 

Boxford 

I 

I 

38 

Bradford 

2 

166 

Danvers 

96 

3 

897 

Essex 

2 

I 

144 

Georgetown 

2 

187 

Gloucester 

62 

I 

77 

I 

2 

*3 

2,188 

Groveland 

I 

I 

60 

Hamilton 

2 

23 

Haverhill 

»7 

I 

I 

1,274 

Ipswich 

X2 

I 

3 

313 

Lawrence 

398 

6 

5 

8 

II 

7,267 

Lynn 

66 

2 

I 

I 

4 

3.047 

Lynnfield 

6 

49 

Manchester 

6 

125 

Marblehead 

28 

3 

10 

962 

Methuen 

6 

275 

Middleton 

I 

62 

Nahant 

2 

72 

Newbury 

3 

68 

Newburyport 

68 

3 

3 

15 

2,275 

North  Andover 

69 

I 

545 

Rockport 

12 

310 

Rowley 

2 

I 

42 

Salem 

69 

5 

12 

6 

45 

4,415 

Salisbury 

26 

I 

373 

Saugus 

30 

12 

I 

304 

South  Danvers 

26 

827 

Swampscott 

10 

I 

208 

Topsfield 

5 

65 

Wenham 

2 

67 

West  Newbury 

17 

I 

384 

Total  1,391 

II 

lOI 

10 

31 

122 

29.475 
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In  i860  the  ratio  of  foreign-born  in  the  County  to  the  total 
population  was  17.8%,  while  in  1850  it  had  been  12.6%  :  an 
increase  of  5.2%,  which  does  not  explain  where  the  immigrants 
were  centered.  Table  5  illustrates  which  places  had  the  most  in¬ 
tense  concentration  of  the  foreign-born.  And  since  the  children 
of  immigrants  born  in  the  United  States  were  listed  as  natives, 
the  weight  of  the  major  foreign-born  groups  was  still  greater  than 
these  figures  can  indicate. 

The  charts  do  not  list  the  places  of  birth  of  the  slight  numbers 
of  those  who  found  their  way  to  Essex  County  from  Persia,  China, 
India,  South  America,  innumerable  islands  all  over  the  world, 
and  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  major  groups  in 
order  of  size  were  first  the  Irish;  then  the  Canadians  and  English; 
in  the  third  rank  of  importance  were  the  Scotch;  and  next  were 
the  Germans,  Portuguese,  French,  and  Swedish. 

The  distribution  of  the  different  groups  shows  how  difficult 
it  would  have  been  to  tour  the  County  in  i860  without  meeting 
immigrants.  Although  some  groups  were  located  in  specific  places, 
two  of  the  largest  groups  —  the  Irish  and  the  English  —  were 
ubiquitous.  The  Canadians  were  solidly  present  everywhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  Lynnfield,  Hamilton,  and  Georgetown.  The  Scotch  were 
well  dispersed  but  most  conspicuous  in  Andover  and  Lawrence. 
By  contrast,  the  Portuguese  were  almost  entirely  in  Gloucester  and 
Rockport  with  a  small  cluster  in  Salem.  The  Swedes  were  mainly 
in  Gloucester,  some  in  Salem,  but  none  in  Rockport.  A  third  of 
the  French  were  in  Salem;  a  comparable  proportion  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  in  Lawrence  but  also  evident  in  Amesbury,  Danvers, 
Gloucester,  Lynn,  and  Salem. 

Perusal  of  the  actual  manuscript  schedules  revealed  certain 
curiosities  which  are  interesting  historically  though  superfluous 
statistically.  From  these  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that  there  were  a 
few  Jews  in  the  County.  In  1850  in  Newburyport,  there  was  a 
trader,  twenty-two  year  old  Morris  Stock  and  a  merchant  named 
Nathan  Block.  Ten  years  later  in  the  same  town  were  Solomon 
Levy,  Zacheus  Levy,  Henry  Solomon,  and  J.  Rosenburgh,  residing 
in  a  “boarding  house,”  all  young  men  in  their  late  twenties  listed 
as  drygoods  salesmen.  These  were  isolated  individuals,  typical  of 
German  Jewish  pedlars  and  salesmen  who  like  Yankee  pedlars 
were  often  transient  members  of  American  communities.  There 
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TABLE  5 

COMPARISON  OF  RATIOS  OF  FOREIGN-BORN 
TO  TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  1850  AND  i860 


Town 

1850 

i860 

Increase 

Amesbury 

5.8% 

15.1% 

9.3% 

Andover 

23.1 

26.3* 

3-2 

Beverly 

5-4 

9.8 

4-4 

Boxfo^ 

3*3 

3-7 

0.4 

Bradford 

5-4 

9-9 

4-5 

Danvers 

*5.2 

17.6* 

2.4 

Essex 

3.9 

8.5 

4.6 

Georgetown 

6.1 

9.0 

2.9 

Gloucester 

7.2 

20.1 

12.9 

Groveland 

4-5 

4-* 

-  0.4 

Hamilton 

5.6 

2.9 

-  2.7 

Haverhill 

5.9 

12.7 

6.8 

Ipswich 

7-4 

9-5 

2.5 

Lawrence 

30.0 

41. 1 

II. I 

Lynn 

10.5 

1 6.0* 

5-5 

Lynnfield 

50.5 

5.7 

-44.8 

Manchester 

5.0 

7-4 

2-4 

Marblehead 

5.6 

12.5 

6.9 

Methuen 

7.5 

10.7 

3.2 

Middleton 

4.8 

6.6 

1.8 

Nahant 

18.9 

Newbury 

8.8 

4.8 

-  4.0 

Newburyport 

14.0 

17.0 

3.0 

North  Andover 

23.3 

Rockport 

5.0 

9-6 

4.6 

Rowley 

2.9 

3.3 

0.4 

Salem 

18.5 

19.8 

Salisbury 

4-5 

*1.3 

6.8 

Saugus 

12.9 

15.0 

2.1 

South  Danvers 

12.6 

Swampscott 

........ 

13.6 

Topsfield 

2.4 

5.0 

2.6 

Wenham 

6.2 

6.0 

-  0.2 

West  Newbury 

11. 1 

*7.4 

6.3 

Essex  County 

12.6 

17.8 

5.2 

*The  percentages  do  not  include  the  population  of  those  segments 
which  were  broken  off  to  form  new  towns — North  Andover,  ^uth  Dan¬ 
vers,  Nahant,  and  Swampscott. 

was  still  no  permanent  settlement  of  Jews.  Lucy  Larcom’s  earlier 
childhood  inquiry  as  to  whether  she  was  "a  Jew  or  Gentile?”  and 
her  parents’  answer  “We  are  all  Christians,”  were  empirically 
valid.* 

9.  These  men  all  listed  their  birthplaces  in  C^ermany.  A  few  other  names 
faintly  suggest  Jewish  ori^  but  are  not  clearly  identifiable.  Lucy  Lar- 
com,  A  New  England  GirUiood  (Boston,  1899),  p.  50. 
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Like  Jews,  Italians  were  still  rare  in  the  County.  In  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables  written  in  1851,  Hawthorne  describes  an 
immigrant  boy  with  his  monkey  and  organ  grinder  as  “one  of 
those  Italian  boys  who  are  rather  a  modern  feature  of  our  streets.” 
In  fact,  only  seventeen  Italians  were  reported  in  Salem  in  the 
Census  of  1850.  The  author’s  insight  was  precise  in  the  episode 
where  a  passer-by  calls  out  to  the  Italian  urchin  “I  say,  you  young 
French  fellow.”  Since  both  Italian  and  French  residents  were  un¬ 
common,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  natural  confusion  wheth¬ 
er  a  foreigner  was  French  or  Italian.  This  small  group  of  French 
increased  three-fold  in  Salem  in  this  decade  while  the  Italians  were 
fewer  in  1860.^® 

Although  residing  elsewhere,  most  of  the  French  inhabitants 
of  the  County  lived  in  Salem.  Dancing  masters,  language  teach¬ 
ers,  confectioners,  and  cabinetmakers  from  France  contributed 
their  services  to  a  society  in  which  gentlemen  and  ladies  enjoyed 
the  arts  and  other  pleasures  of  a  leisured  culture.*^ 

Since  colonial  days  Negroes  had  formed  a  small  part  of  the 
population  of  Essex  County,  reaching  their  highest  number,  1,051 
in  1765.  Declining  in  1790,  this  population  fluctuated  and  never 
reached  its  original  number  again  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Of  the  5544  Negroes  living  in  Massachusetts  in 
i860,  only  647  lived  in  Essex  County.^* 

As  elsewhere  in  the  state,  Negroes  generally  occupied  the  lowest 
place  in  the  economy  in  the  last  decade  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
majority  were  common  laborers  and  mariners  while  others  were 
barbers  and  farm  laborers;  the  rest  were  servants  and  tailors.  A 
few  were  preachers  ministering  to  their  separate  churches:  the 
Wesleyan  Church  in  Salem,  the  African  Methodist  Meeting  House 
in  Lynn,  and  a  Baptist  Church  in  Georgetown.  In  Lawrence  a 

10.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  (New  York, 
1851),  pp.  19a,  345- 

11.  These  and  following  generalizations  are  based  on  study  of  the  oc¬ 
cupational  listings  in  the  manuscript  schedules  of  the  federal  censuses 
of  18 JO  and  i860,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Unfortunately  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  working  women  and  children  were  not  designated  occupationally 
in  die  1850  schedules.  It  should  he  noted  that  different  towns  had  differ¬ 
ent  names  for  the  same  occupation — some  were  very  specific  as  to  the 
occupation  while  most  were  very  general. 

I  a.  Warner,  op.  cU.,  p.  127. 
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forty-six  year  old  Negro  woman  was  listed  as  a  “Doctoress”  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  barber.  Since  there  were  only  five  Negroes  in  Lawrence, 
she  must  have  been  a  midwife  to  white  women. 

Thoughtful  persons  were  concerned  with  inconsistencies  in  the 
Northern  treatment  of  Negroes.  On  the  one  hand,  as  an  example 
of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  there  was  public  notice  of  a  collection 
being  made  to  help  a  freed  colored  man  purchase  his  wife  and 
three  children  out  of  slavery.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  1850  the 
Salem  Register  printed  a  letter  to  the  editor  pointing  out  that 
“colored  persons”  were  unable  to  obtain  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
East  India  Marine  Society  Museum.  The  writer  of  this  letter  con¬ 
trasted  the  lack  of  such  “invidious  distinction  ...  in  the  public 
schook.”  Perhaps  he  did  not  know  that  in  the  1840’s  there  had 
been  separate  schools  for  colored  children  in  Salem  and  Newbury- 
port.  Moreover,  a  few  months  earher  in  1850  the  same  newspaper 
had  reported  the  Massachusetts  State  Supreme  Court’s  decision 
upholding  the  right  of  school  committees  to  establish  “separate 
schools  for  colored  children  when,  in  their  judgment,  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  such  children  will  be  promoted  thereby.”^* 

Occupationally,  the  group  of  immigrants  lowest  in  economic 
placement  in  1850  was  the  Irish.  Most  often  these  newcomers 
were  common  laborers  or  employed  in  various  personal  services. 
To  a  minor  extent  some  had  entered  a  skilled  type  of  endeavor 
like  that  of  carpenter,  blacksmith,  or  wheelwright. 

The  second  largest  group,  the  Canadians,  held  the  next  occupa¬ 
tional  niche  a  httle  higher  than  the  Irish.  The  men  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  other  parts  of  Canada 
included  many  ship  carpenters,  mariners,  fishermen,  and  even 
some  shoemakers  and  cabinetmakers.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
also  substantial  numbers  of  common  laborers  among  them. 

The  English  and  Scotch  stood  nearest  the  native  population  in 

13.  Warner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  356-357  gives  general  statistics  on  the  main 
occupaUons  of  the  Negroes  of  Massachusetts.  All  churches  in  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty  were  reported  in  the  manuscript  schedules  of  the  federal  censuses.  Alon¬ 
zo  Lewis  and  James  R.  Newhall,  History  of  Lynn,  Lynnfield,  Saugus, 
Swampscott,  and  Nahant  (Boston,  1865),  p.  451. 

14.  Salem  Register,  March  10,  1853,  July  22,  1850,  April  ii,  1850; 
Salem  Directory  (Salem,  1842);  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  New- 
buryport  (Newburyport,  1841*1842). 
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covering  a  still  wider  occupational  range.  Not  only  did  they  in¬ 
clude  skilled  workers  such  as  weavers  and  spinners  but  they  also 
functioned  as  supervisory  factory  help.  Indeed  by  1850  there  were 
some  English  and  Scotch  textile  manufacturers  in  the  County. 
Nonetheless,  even  in  this  immigrant  group  a  minority  consisted  of 
unskilled  common  laborers  as  well  as  gardeners  and  domestic  serv- 
ants.“^ 

By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  Irish  found  more  places  in  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  Essex  County,  which  Yankees 
still  dominated  for  the  most  part.  Irish  textile  operatives,  tanners, 
curriers,  and  shoemakers  were,  however,  conspicuous  by  i860.  By 
the  same  process,  the  other  substantial  immigrant  groups — the 
Canadians  (including  the  first  sprinkling  of  French-Canadians), 
English,  Scotch,  and  Germans — also  enjoyed  greater  economic 
opportunities  by  i860.  The  women  in  all  groups  also  entered  the 
mills  in  greater  numbers  in  this  decade  and  ran  hotels  for  immi¬ 
grant  workers. 

At  the  same  time  the  expanding  fishing  industry  of  the  sea- 
coast  towns  received  immigrants  of  all  nationalities,  but  especially 
substantial  numbers  of  Canadians,  Scandinavians,  and  Portuguese. 
The  Irish,  the  English,  and  the  Scotch  surprisingly  enough  also 
contributed  a  minor  proportion  of  fishermen. 

The  advancing  position  of  the  immigrants  in  the  economy  was 
part  of  a  revolution  changing  the  structure  of  New  England  labor. 
Before  1840  an  Irish  man  or  woman  inside  a  mill  was  a  rarity, 
and  in  the  years  immediately  following  most  immigrants  were 
still  on  an  occupational  level  below  that  of  the  mills.  However, 
manufacturers  who  often  lacked  sufl&cient  workers,  began  to  tap 
more  and  more  this  available  source  of  manpower.^* 

The  native  Yankees  were  relinquishing  their  priority  in  the 
mills  and  fisheries.  Earlier  in  the  century,  when  they  had  started 
to  renounce  their  calling  as  mariners,  a  law  requiring  that  two- 
thirds  of  every  crew  be  manned  by  native  Americans  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  effective.  Now  in  the  1850’s  the  penetration  of  immigrants 
into  manufacturing  and  fishing  was  in  large  measure  the  result 

15.  Rowland  T.  Bcrthoff’s  study,  British  Immigrants  in  Industrial  Ameri¬ 
ca  (Cambridge,  1953),  p.  31,  confirms  this  analysis. 

16.  Caroline  F.  Ware,  Early  New  England  Cotton  Manufacture  (New 
York,  1931),  pp.  228-232. 
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of  the  physical  mobility  and  mental  outlook  of  the  native  working 
people.*^ 

In  the  1820’s,  1830’s,  and  the  early  1840’s,  the  new  manufac¬ 
turers  had  relied  upon  the  local  labor  supply.  The  natives  accepted 
this  extension  of  their  inherited  work  in  which  farming,  fishing, 
sailing,  shipbuilding,  and  trading  predominated.  Glad  to  leave 
unrewarding  hill  farms,  men,  women,  and  children  had  migrated 
to  mills  casually  or  experimentally,  sometimes  only  for  a  season  or 
for  a  year.  Yankee  girls,  very  much  like  later  generations  going 
off  to  boarding  school  or  college,  were  attracted  by  the  new  life 
until  they  married  or  tired  of  the  work.  Similarly,  the  men  knew 
that  they  could  always  go  back  to  the  land  or  move  west.  As  a 
result  of  their  established  rural  background,  the  first  generations 
of  industrial  workers  did  not  feel  permanently  committed  to  the 
mills. 

In  an  unstable  decade  of  depression  and  prosperity,  several 
circumstances  converged  thereafter  to  cause  many  native  workers 
to  give  up  their  places  in  New  England  industry'  to  immigrants, 
especially  the  Irish.  Among  these  circumstances  were  their  own 
mobility,  the  imperviousness  of  the  Yankee  factory  owners  to  their 
demands,  and  the  failure  of  the  ten-hour  movement  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Sporadic  strikes  were  never  successful  for  the  strikers.  Typi¬ 
cal  examples  were  the  Amesbury-Salisbury  Strike  of  Yankee  wool¬ 
en  and  flannel  workers  in  1853  and  the  Shoemakers  Strike  in 
i860  in  which  predominantly  native  shoemakers  of  Lynn,  Dan¬ 
vers,  Salem,  and  Marblehead  participated.  Because  of  such  ex¬ 
periences  many  workers  were  leaving  empty  places  which  immi¬ 
grants  soon  filled.  These  fiascoes  were  symptomatic  of  the  irrecon¬ 
cilable  conflict  between  native  manufacturers  and  native  employ¬ 
ees.^* 

The  economic  progress  of  the  immigrants,  especially  that  of  the 
Irish,  had  noticeable  social  effects  upon  the  communities  in  which 
they  figured  most  prominently.  A  self-contained  group,  remote 
from  the  natives  in  origin  and  experience,  they  were  in  the  1850’s 

17.  Norman  J.  Ware,  The  Industrial  Worker  (New  York,  1924),  pp. 
1 49-1 51;  Morison,  op.  cU.,  p.  107. 

18.  C.  F.  Ware,  op.  cit.,  pp.  294-296;  Thomas  Franklin  Currier,  “Whit¬ 
tier  and  the  Amesbury-Salisbury  Strike,”  New  England  Quarterly,  VIII 
(March  1935),  105-112;  Boston  Advertiser,  February  17  and  23,  March 
3  and  8,  i860. 
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Steadily  establishing  their  own  institutions — religious,  social,  and 
cultural.  By  i860  Protestant  Essex  County  with  its  188  churches 
of  various  denominations  had  eleven  Catholic  churches  in  An¬ 
dover,  Danvers,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Lynn,  Marblehead,  New- 
buryport,  Salem,  and  Lawrence.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  1840’s 
and  the  early  1850’s  many  of  the  towns  of  Essex  County  had  been 
considered  parish  stations  and  missions  by  the  Boston  Diocese.  The 
Church  was  the  center  of  the  immigrants’  existence — the  familiar 
and  stable  solace  in  a  bewildering  new  land.^* 

But  the  Irish  also  developed  a  variety  of  social  and  semi- 
cultural  associations  in  forms  suggestive  of  their  present  American 
environment.  An  Irish  Reading  Room  Association  organized  in 
Salem  in  1850  and  an  Irish  Literary  Association  started  in  Lynn 
in  1859  were  congenial  adaptations  of  a  common  local  type  of 
club.  Likewise  Catholic  temperance  societies  received  approval 
from  public-spirited  newspapers  which  were  also  conducting  tem¬ 
perance  campaigns.  The  Irish  also  liked  to  express  their  American¬ 
ism  on  various  holidays,  as  when  in  a  Fourth  of  July  parade 
members  of  this  group  carried  signs  with  the  slogan  “Irish  by  birth 
— Americans  by  choice. ”2® 

However,  the  Irish  showed  a  definite  inclination  to  turn  away 
from  the  educational  institutions  which  the  native  society  wanted 
to  make  available.  These  tendencies  were  upsetting  to  civic- 
minded  citizens  who  sought  the  attendance  of  all  children  in  the 
developing  public  schools.  In  the  time  before  compulsory  school 
legislation,  it  was  difficult  enough  to  maintain  attendance  of  na¬ 
tive  children  who  worked  in  mills.  What  was  worse,  now  the  Irish 
established  their  own  schools  and  refused  to  send  their  children 
to  those  already  existing  in  the  community.*^ 

Honest  educators  recognized  that  the  Catholics  faced  a  special 

19.  Manuscript  schedules  of  federal  censuses  of  1850  and  i860;  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Lord  et  at.  History  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  (New  York,  1944), 
II,  518-526. 

20.  Other  immigrant  groups  did  not  develop  formal  social  organizations 
as  quickly  or  as  noticeably  as  the  Irish  in  the  pre-Civil  War  mriod.  Salem 
Directory  (Salem,  1864);  Johnson,  op,  cit.,  p.  254;  Salem  Gazette,  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  1859;  Salem  Agister,  July  7,  1853;  Lawrence  Semi-Weekly  Cur¬ 
rier,  July  5.  1853. 

21.  Reports  of  the  School  Committee  of  Newburyport  (Newburyport, 
*855),  p.  ii;  ibid.  (Newburyport,  1857),  p.  ii;  ibid.  (Newburyport, 
1859),  p.  16;  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Salem  (Salem,  1850), 
p.  13-14. 
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problem  in  public  school  attendance.  Therefore  the  Lynn  School 
Committee  opposed  “sectarian  influences”  in  its  public  schools 
such  as  “reading,  singing,  and  devotional  exercises  as  partake  of 
the  peculiar  terminology  of  any  denomination.”  The  Committee 
stressed  the  justice  of  not  infringing  upon  “the  rights  of  the  minor¬ 
ity,”  where  religious  opinions  may  “happen  to  be  different  from 
those  entertained  by  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Here  and  elsewhere  in  Essex  County  there  was  recognition 
that  Cathohc  parents  and  priests  objected  to  the  use  of  Protestant 
versions  of  the  Bible  and  of  prayers  in  the  schools.  In  1852  O.  B. 
Frothingham,  then  a  Unitarian  minister  in  the  city,  reported  that 
all  religious  exercises  had  been  eliminated  in  the  Free  Evening 
School  of  Salem,  planned  for  older  youths  and  adults,  in  order 
that  the  children  of  “Roman  Cathohc  parents  might  be  free  to 
attend.”  Frothingham  admitted  that  “this  change  failed  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  desired  effect,”  for  the  Catholics  had  by  then  “pro¬ 
vided  instruction  for  their  own  children.”  The  pohcy  of  exclud¬ 
ing  religious  exercises  remained,  however,  because  they  were 
“not  understood  by  the  class  of  youth  attending  such  schools  and, 
if  not  understood,  they  are  commonly  turned  to  ridicule.”^® 

The  need  for  Catholic  education  impressed  the  Church  as  an 
emergency.  During  the  1850’s  parochial  schools  were  estabUshed 
in  Salem,  Lawrence,  and  Haverhill.  In  the  early  years  most  of  the 
teachers  were  laymen  until  members  of  rehgious  orders  became 
available  to  take  charge.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  Catholic  school 
in  Lawrence,  the  School  Committee  would  recognize  “neither  the 
school,  the  teachers,  nor  the  certificates  .  .  .  granted  to  students 
seeking  work  in  the  mills.”  According  to  the  School  Committee 
the  school  was  “under  Romanist  influence,”  and  its  head  “was  an 
Irishman,  of  manners  and  habit  .  .  .  gross  and  degraded.”  It 
finally  closed  down.  But  nevertheless  by  1854  there  were  three 
Catholic  schools  and  the  Church  insisted  that  the  children  at¬ 
tend. 

Undoubtedly  Catholic  initiative  in  creating  separate  schools 
was  more  disturbing  than  the  presence  of  the  Irish  in  the  labor 

22.  Report  of  the  Lynn  School  Committee  (Lynn,  1859),  pp.  19-20; 
ibid.,  (Lynn,  i860),  pp.  23-24. 

23.  A  Report  of  the  ^hool  Committee  of  Salem  (Salem,  1852),  pp.  49- 

55. 

24.  Lord  et  al,  op.  cit.,  pp.  620-622;  Cole,  op.  cit.,  p.  305. 
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market.  And  as  these  immigrants  began  to  exert  public  influence 
through  the  vote,  the  first  serious  political  nativism  had  its  brief 
sway  in  Massachusetts.  Since  the  Irish  now  constituted  an  articu¬ 
late  group  expressing  itself  in  distinctive,  separate  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  patterns,  it  was  politically  possible  to  organize  and  direct 
native  fear  and  distrust  of  the  newcomers.  In  the  state  elections  of 
1854,  the  Know-Nothing  Party  candidates  triumphed  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  electorates  in  Salem,  Lawrence,  Gloucester,  and  Marble¬ 
head  contributed  to  their  success.  A  riot  in  Lawrence  destroyed 
churches  and  dwellings  in  the  Irish  part  of  the  city.*® 

There  was  misunderstanding  on  both  sides.  There  had  been 
unusual  incidents  in  which  Protestants  tried  to  convert  Catholics. 
If  natives  feared  the  Catholic  Church,  Catholic  immigrants  feared 
that  Protestants  were  trying  to  convert  them. 

Resentment  of  the  Irish  as  new  voters  climaxed  the  evident 
social  and  cultural  divergencies  between  them  and  the  native  citi¬ 
zens.  But  the  success  of  the  nativists  was  short-lived  for  it  lacked 
the  support  of  enlightened  public-spirited  citizens  and  because 
anti-Catholicism  was  something  of  which  most  natives  were 
ashamed.*® 

Slavery  re-emerged  as  the  central  political  issue  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  decade.  The  nation  approached  the  Civil  War.  However, 
much  as  men  of  Essex  County  now  differed  in  ethnic  and  religious 
backgrounds,  they  would  soon  fight  on  the  same  side  and  their 
differences  would  for  a  time  be  submerged. 

The  facts  of  immigration,  however,  remained.  By  i860  it  had 
basically  altered  the  towns  and  cities  of  Essex  County  and  gave 
promise  of  further  transforming  it.  In  the  future,  growth  of  the 
population  and  economic  productivity  would  depend  still  more  on 
the  immigrant  groups  already  represented  and  upon  others  yet  to 
come  as  groups. 

As  in  the  United  States,  so  in  this  one  section  of  Massachusetts, 
the  diverse  groups  of  old  and  new  Americans  would  have  to  find 
the  means  of  accommodating  their  society  to  the  needs  of  all. 

25.  John  J.  Babson,  History  of  the  Town  of  Gloucester  (Gloucester, 
i860),  p.  538;  Lawrence  Semi-Weekly  Courier,  December  6  and  13, 
1853,  March  28,  1854;  Cole,  op.  cit.,  pp.  184-218;  Ray  Allen  BilUngton, 
The  Protestant  Crusade  1800-1860  (New  York,  1952),  p.  42:  on  Knowr- 
Nothingism  in  Massachusetts  see  Oscar  Handlin,  Boston's  Immigrants 
(Cambridge,  1941),  pp.  183  ff.,  208-213. 

26.  Lawrence  Semi-Weekly  Courier,  August  5,  1853. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  POLITICS  A  CENTURY  AGO 
By  Claude  M.  Fuess 

In  that  venturesome  first  numrer  of  the  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  which  appeared  in  April,  1859,  an  item 
from  miscellaneous  past  records  under  the  heading  “Salem,  May 
II,  1732”  was  resurrected  and  printed: 

“This  Day  Sold  to  Mr.  Myles  Ward  Jun’r  A  Negro  Girle 
caled  Betty  for  fifty-five  pounds  and  took  ohlegation  for  the 
same. 

James  Lindall 

Witness,  James  Lindall,  Jun’r,  Sarah  Lindall,  Tertius.” 

Out  of  incidents  like  this,  which  seemed  natural  enough  in 
colonial  Massachusetts,  events  developed  which  made  1859  a  sig¬ 
nificant  year  in  American  history.  Because  a  colored  girl  could 
once  he  sold  in  Salem,  like  a  dog  or  a  horse,  Essex  County  citizens 
in  the  1850’s  were  troubled  in  their  consciences  and  even  pro¬ 
moting  a  new  political  party,  based  primarily  on  a  dislike  for  what 
had  become  the  South’s  “peculiar  institution.”  In  1764,  Salem  had 
1 17  Negroes,  both  slave  and  free.  In  1859,  all  the  Negroes  in  the 
city  were  free;  and  the  residents  were  as  much  concerned  over  the 
possible  spread  of  slavery  as  we  are  today  over  the  menace  of 
the  Chinese  Communists.  The  descendants  of  those  New  Eng¬ 
landers  who  in  1732  traded  human  flesh  were  in  1859,  for  moral 
reasons,  ardent  abolitionists. 

Politics  throughout  most  of  the  nation  a  hundred  years  ago 
were  confused  and  confusing.  The  once-honored  Whig  Party, 
which  had  elected  two  Presidents  and  enjoyed  the  dynamic  lead¬ 
ership  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  had  for  all  practical 
purposes  dissolved.  Its  most  recent  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
the  colorless  Millard  Fillmore,  had  been  decisively  defeated  in 
1856,  running  on  the  American  ticket  a  poor  third  against  the 
romantic  John  C.  Fremont  and  the  victorious  Democrat,  James 
Buchanan.  The  disruption  of  the  Whigs  seemed  to  many  a  “piti¬ 
able  spectacle.”  The  American,  or  “Know-Nothing,”  Party,  with 
its  destructive  program  of  intolerance  and  hatred,  after  sweeping 
New  England  in  1854,  had  suddenly  fallen  apart.  An  amazing 
and  corrupting  phenomenon,  it  had  emerged  hke  a  dark  cloud. 
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blackened  the  p>olitical  sky  for  more  than  two  years,  and  then 
faded  into  insignificance  as  the  sun  of  Republicanism  arose.  As 
for  the  Jacksonian  Democracy,  it  had  split,  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854,  into  two  largely  sectional 
groups,  one  the  radical  advocates  of  slavery  headed  by  Jefferson 
Davis  and  the  other  the  conservatives  of  the  Middle  West,  led 
by  the  pugnacious  “Little  Giant,”  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  This  party 
schism,  involving  a  bitter  antagonism  between  Douglas  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Buchanan,  had  by  1859  become  very  bitter  and  was  to  affect 
decisively  the  campaign  of  i860. 

But  whatever  choices  were  made  elsewhere,  Essex  County  voters 
approached  unanimity.  In  1854,  with  puzzling  inconsistency,  they 
went  "all  out”  for  the  Know-Nothings,  like  cattle  in  a  stampede. 
Henry  J.  Gardner,  who  organized  "the  knave  power  and  the 
donkey  power  of  the  Commonwealth,”  received  81,000  votes  for 
Governor  against  26,000  for  the  Whigs  and  1 3,000  for  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  In  that  incredible  campaign  the  Know-Nothings  elected  all 
but  two  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  every  Con¬ 
gressman  in  the  state,  including  Timothy  Davis,  from  Gloucester. 
Nobody  has  ever  been  able  convincingly  to  explain  the  causes  of 
a  mania  resembling  the  witchcraft  delusion  which  tormented 
Essex  County  in  1692.  Like  that  explosive  hysteria,  it  passed  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  come,  and  in  1856  the  newly  organized  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  carried  every  town  in  the  County  by  a  wide  margin. 

Some  statistics  will  indicate  the  extent  of  this  new  upheaval. 
In  seaport  Salem,  for  example,  the  count  showed  1633  for  Fre¬ 
mont,  535  for  Fillmore,  and  445  for  Buchanan;  but  industrial 
Lawrence  gave  Fremont  1063,  Buchanan  385,  and  Fillmore  only 
143.  The  entire  County  gave  Fremont  more  than  twice  as  many 
votes  as  those  for  Buchanan  and  Fillmore  combined. 

The  results  in  1854  and  1856  were  all  the  more  astounding 
because  Essex  County  over  a  long  period  had  been  famous,  in¬ 
deed  almost  notorious,  for  its  political  conservatism.  Early  in  the 
century  the  Essex  Junto  had  fought  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his 
so-called  “radicalism”  almost  to  the  point  of  withdrawal  from  the 
Federal  Union.  A  small  body  of  rather  smug,  provincial,  and  at 
times  seemingly  wilful  politicians  opposed  the  acquisition  of  Lou¬ 
isiana;  gave  the  War  of  1812  only  feeble,  if  any,  support;  en¬ 
gaged  in  smuggling  and  other  illegal  activities  in  order  to  evade 
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the  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts;  and  displayed  a  short¬ 
sighted  and  selfish  sectionalism  unworthy  of  self-st}’led  patriots. 
Under  their  domination,  Massachusetts  had  done  its  utmost  to 
block  the  inevitable  expansionist  movement  towards  the  West  and 
Southwest.  Finally  these  over-zealous  extremists  in  their  resistance 
to  Jefferson  and  all  his  policies,  actually  plotted  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union  which  some  of  them  had  helped  to  create.  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Convention  of  1814  took  advantage  of  an  unsuccessful  war 
to  discuss  the  practicability  of  a  separate  New  England  Federa¬ 
tion;  and  but  for  the  restraining  influence  of  George  Cabot  and 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  the  plot  might  have  erupted  into  secession. 
In  1814,  as  a  matter  of  record,  Massachusetts  Federalists  had 
used  some  of  the  arguments  which  South  Carolinians  were  em¬ 
ploying  in  1859. 

But  those  days  had  gone  by,  and  Webster’s  Reply  to  Hayne  had 
wiped  out  the  dishonor  of  the  Hartford  Convention.  In  1857  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  in  Massachusetts  was  Nath¬ 
aniel  P.  Banks,  who  had  begun  his  political  career  as  a  Democrat 
but  served  in  ten  Congresses  under  five  different  party  banners. 
The  Know-Nothings  of  Essex  County,  following  his  example,  gave 
the  Republicans  a  handsome  majority,  thus  encouraging  the  party 
leaders  throughout  the  nation. 

This  shift  from  Know-Nothingism  to  Republicanism  was  as 
remarkable  as  it  was  sudden.  Because  of  the  rise  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  the  river  cities,  new  peoples  were  coming  into  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty.  As  Donald  B.  Cole  has  pointed  out,  immigrants,  mainly  from 
Ireland,  constituted  40%  of  the  population  of  Lawrence  in  1855. 
The  influx  of  French-Canadians  did  not  reach  its  peak  until  after 
the  Civil  War,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  population  was  much 
less  homogeneous  than  that  of  Salem  or  Ipswich.  Nevertheless 
these  newcomers  were  for  the  most  part  freedom  loving,  and  when 
they  had  won  their  voting  privilege,  a  high  proportion  of  them 
joined  the  Republicans. 

By  this  date  two  literary  figures  in  Essex  County  were  inter¬ 
nationally  known  as  abolitionists.  To  Andover,  in  1853,  came 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author  of  the  recent  "best-seller,”  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  and  remained  there  with  her  husband.  Professor 
Calvin  E.  Stowe,  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1864 
from  his  position  on  the  faculty  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
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The  Stowe  House  on  Andover  Hill  welcomed  as  visitors  nearly 
all  the  eminent  anti-slavery  leaders;  and  in  it  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote 
not  only  A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  but  also  Dred,  A  Tale  of 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  She  published  dynamic  books,  but  an¬ 
other  energetic  Andoverian,  William  Jenkins,  translated  ideas  in¬ 
to  deeds.  Elected  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  in  1854  as  a 
Know-Nothing,  he  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  during  his  single 
term  in  that  body  for  sounding  off  on  the  question  of  abolition. 
How  he  reconciled  his  adherence  to  the  bigoted  and  illiberal 
American  Party  with  his  views  on  Negro  slavery  is  difficult  to 
understand,  but  his  attitude  on  all  subjects  was  apparently  more 
emotional  than  logical.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  often  visited  the 
Jenkins  home  and  sat  with  its  owner  far  into  the  night  discussing 
reforms  of  every  kind.  Miss  Bessie  Goldsmith,  who  has  investigated 
the  matter,  relates  the  following  anecdote: 

Once  when  Frederick  Douglass,  the  celebrated  negro 
orator,  and  Garrison,  were  among  the  guests,  the  sleeping 
quarters  were  taxed  to  capacitv.  William  Jenkins  said  to 
Garrison  that  he  didn’t  know  where  to  put  Douglass.  Garri¬ 
son  replied,  “Put  him  with  me.  I  shall  be  proud  to  sleep  with 
Fred!” 

The  William  Jenkins  farmhouse  was  well-known  as  a  station 
on  the  so-called  “Underground  Railroad,”  along  which  fugitive 
slaves  were  transported  by  friendly  cooperators  on  their  way  to 
Canada  and  safety.  Professor  Ralph  Emerson  harbored  fugitives 
in  his  home  on  Andover  Hill.  In  Frye  Village,  William  Poor,  who 
had  a  flourishing  ink  factory,  Elijah  Hussey,  who  ran  a  saw-mill, 
and  William  C.  Donald,  proprietor  of  an  ink  factory,  were  openly 
abolitionists  and  could  be  relied  upon  to  assist  runaways  on  their 
rout  to  the  north.  Miss  Marion  La  Mere,  in  a  letter  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1934,  wrote: 

When  Mr.  Poor  heard  a  gentle  rap  on  his  door  or  other 
subdued  sounds  in  the  night,  he  dressed  quickly,  went  out, 
harnessed  his  mare  Nellie  into  a  covered  wagon,  and  started 
with  his  dusky  passengers,  probably  for  North  Salem,  New 
Hampshire.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  at  that  place  were  several 
large  excavations,  lined  and  covered  with  slabs  of  stone, 
which  had  furnished  retreat  for  the  neighboring  inhabitants 
when  the  Indians  were  on  the  warpath,  but  which  now 
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afforded  refuge  to  fugitive  slaves.  Mr.  Poor  was  always  back 

in  time  for  breakfast. 

The  other  literary  figure  was,  of  course,  John  Greenleaf  Whit¬ 
tier,  who  lived  all  his  days  in  Essex  County  and  had  an  incorrigible 
interest  in  politics  on  every  level.  He  was,  however,  a  pacifist,  and 
while  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Underground  Railroad,  had 
little  sympathy  with  the  belligerent  anti-slavery  movements  of 
John  Brown  and  others.  He  contented  himself  with  supporting 
candidates  for  office  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  fight  slavery 
through  legislative  enactment  rather  than  with  blows  and  bullets. 

Unfortunately,  although  public  opinion  in  Essex  County  was 
strongly  condemnatory  of  Negro  slavery  and  its  extension  into  new 
territories,  political  leadership  for  the  abolitionists  was  neither 
vigorous  nor  continuous.  The  Salem  Gazette  regretted  that  “so 
few  strong  men  of  experience  have  been  elected  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.”  Robert  Rantoul,  of  Beverly,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1851  to  fill  Daniel  Webster’s  unexpired 
term,  and  from  whom  so  much  had  been  expected,  died  pre¬ 
maturely  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  in  1852.  Rufus  Choate,  born 
in  1 799  in  what  is  now  part  of  the  township  of  Essex,  had  held 
several  legislative  offices,  but  after  completing  a  term  in  the  na¬ 
tional  Senate,  resumed  in  1845  the  practice  of  law.  A  man  of  the 
highest  moral  principles,  he  nevertheless  on  the  issue  of  slavery 
was  as  conservative  as  any  of  the  Old-Line  Whigs;  and  he  openly 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Federal  Government  could  do 
nothing  to  compel  a  sovereign  state  to  remain  within  the  Union. 
During  the  campaign  of  1855  Massachusetts  he  denounced  the 
newly-formed  Republican  Party  as  a  purely  sectional  group;  and 
in  1856,  to  the  dismay  of  many  of  his  friends  and  followers,  he 
supported  Buchanan.  For  his  remaining  years  he  took  little  in¬ 
terest  in  public  affairs,  and,  after  a  period  of  gradually  waning 
strength,  he  died  on  July  13,  1859.  Melodramatic,  eloquent,  pic¬ 
turesque,  with  long  hair  and  deep  sunken  eyes,  he  was  the  most 
dramatic  personality  in  Essex  County  and  certainly,  after  the 
death  of  Webster,  the  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  most  capable 
of  political  leadership. 

Charles  W.  Upham,  for  some  years  a  Unitarian  clergyman  in 
Salem,  had  turned  to  politics,  served  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  then  became  a  member  of  the  Thirty-third  Congress 
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(1853-55),  where  he  had  opposed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  In 
1856  he  wrote  a  campaign  biography  of  John  C.  Fremont.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  1857  to  1859  and  served 
as  its  presiding  officer.  Temperamentally,  however,  he  was  not 
equipped  for  leadership  in  a  period  of  crisis,  and  he  retired  from 
politics  in  1 860. 

Paradoxically  the  most  controversial  and  forceful  political  fig¬ 
ure  in  Essex  County  in  1859  representative  of  popular 

sentiment  in  that  area.  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Newburyport,  a  brilliant 
Harvard  graduate  in  the  Class  of  1817,  began  his  career  as  a  Fed¬ 
eralist  but  in  the  1830’s  joined  the  Whigs  along  with  Webster, 
Everett,  and  Choate,  and  served  several  terms  as  Congressman 
from  North  Essex.  After  the  death  of  William  H.  Harrison  in 
1841  and  the  succession  of  the  Virginian  John  Tyler  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  Cushing  became  a  Democrat  and  was  shortly  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  China.  A  General  in  the  Mexican 
War,  he  helped  in  1852  to  secure  the  nomination  of  his  fellow 
officer,  Franklin  Pierce,  for  President  and  was  rewarded  by  being 
made  Attorney-General.  He  and  Jefferson  Davis  had  been  the 
strong  men  in  the  cabinet  from  1853  to  1857,  and  his  influence 
in  the  promulgation  of  the  Dred  Scott  Decision  was  considerable. 
Regarded  by  the  Whigs  as  a  turncoat,  Cushing  was  notorious  in 
Essex  County  as  a  Northern  Man  with  Southern  Principles;  and 
in  the  Democratic  Party  he  was  almost  as  conspicuous  as  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  His  critics  considered  that  he  had  sacrificed  political 
consistency  to  selfish  ambition  and  quoted  gleefully  Hannah  F. 
Gould’s  so-called  “epitaph”: 

Lay  aside,  all  ye  dead. 

For  in  the  next  bed 
Reposes  the  body  of  Cushing; 

He  has  crowded  his  way 
Through  the  world,  as  they  say. 

And  even  though  dead  will  be  pushing. 

Cushing,  who  had  favored  Pierce  for  renomination  in  1856, 
was  no  White  House  favorite  during  the  administration  of 
Buchanan  and  returned,  restless  and  dissatisfied,  to  his  home  in 
Newburyport.  When  opportunity  offered,  he  spoke  publicly  in  de¬ 
fense  of  both  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  and  the  Dred  Scott  De¬ 
cision.  Always  willing  to  serve,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  named  as 
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a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  General  Court  in  1857  and  was 
victorious  in  a  district  regarded  as  safely  Republican.  When  he 
took  his  seat  in  1858  in  the  familiar  Lower  Chamber,  he  soon 
became  its  most  useful  member,  winning  through  his  parliament¬ 
ary  efficiency  the  respect  even  of  his  political  adversaries.  When 
the  Republicans  undertook  by  Executive  Address  to  remove  Judge 
Edward  G.  Loring,  who  had  ordered  that  the  runaway  slave,  An¬ 
thony  Burns,  should  be  restored  to  his  owner  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  Cushing  defended  him  vigorously.  On  July  5,  he  de¬ 
livered  an  impassioned  speech  before  Tammany  Hall,  in  New  York 
City,  praising  Democratic  ideas  and  denouncing  the  Republican 
Party  as  the  Party  of  Sectionalism.  On  October  1 1  he  spoke  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  in  a  welcome  to  Jefferson  Davis,  who  called  him  an 
“old  and  intimate  friend.”  He  was  reelected  in  the  autumn  to 
the  General  Court,  at  the  legislative  election  for  United  States 
Senator  in  January,  1859,  received  one  vote  in  the  Senate  and 
twenty-five  in  the  House.  Henry  Wilson,  the  Natick  shoemaker, 
was,  however,  reelected  by  a  combination  of  Republican  and 
American  ballots. 

The  Congressman  from  the  Sixth  District,  which  included 
Lynn,  Newburyport,  and  Salem,  was,  as  we  have  noted,  Timothy 
Davis,  of  Gloucester,  a  young  man  still  under  forty,  who  had  been 
elected  originally  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress  (1855-57)  as  a 
Know-Nothing  but  who  conformed  to  the  Essex  County  pattern  by 
running  successfully  for  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  as  a  Republi¬ 
can.  His  impact  on  governmental  affairs  was  slight,  to  say  the 
least,  and  his  name  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography.  The  two  Senators  in  1859,  Henry  Wilson 
and  Charles  Sumner,  both  Republicans,  were  influential  states¬ 
men,  but  neither  was  an  Essex  County  man. 

In  1859  the  County  had  five  State  Senators:  William  Fabens, 
of  Marblehead;  J.  F.  B.  Osgood,  of  Salem;  George  L.  Davis,  a 
North  Andover  manufacturer;  Benjamin  Evans,  of  Salisbury;  and 
Warren  Tilton,  of  Beverly.  It  cannot  be  said  truthfully  that  any 
one  of  these  achieved  distinction.  The  County  had  twenty-six  Rep¬ 
resentative  Districts,  with  thirty-two  members,  of  whom  the  best- 
publicized  was  unquestionably  Caleb  Cushing. 

Although  Cushing  continued  to  be  in  a  decided  minority,  his 
prowess  as  a  debater  was  respected  and  Essex  County  had  reason 
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to  be  proud  of  his  oratory,  which  had  been  modeled  on  that  of 
Dan’l  Webster.  In  February,  1859,  he  opposed  a  measure,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  abolitionists,  for  lengthening  to  two  years  the  period 
before  an  alien,  after  being  naturalized,  could  be  allowed  to  vote. 
This  was  a  brazen  attempt  to  disenfranchise  temporarily  a  large 
number  of  Irish,  English,  and  German  immigrants,  and  Cushing 
was  right  in  trying  to  block  it.  But  it  was  during  the  debate  on  this 
question  that  Cushing  dehvered  himself  of  a  pronouncement 
which  for  sheer  racial  arrogance  has  seldom  been  equalled: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I, — you, — we, — gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  belong  to  that  excellent  white  race,  the 
consummate  impersonation  of  intelligence  in  man  and  love¬ 
liness  in  woman,  whose  power  and  whose  privilege  it  is, 
wherever  they  may  go,  and  wherever  they  may  remain,  to 
Christianize  and  to  civilize,  to  command  and  to  be  obeyed, 
to  conquer  and  to  reign.  I  admit  to  an  equality  with  me,  sir, 
the  white  man,  my  blood  and  race,  whether  he  be  the  Saxon 
of  England,  or  the  Celtic  of  Ireland.  But  I  do  not  admit  as 
my  equals  either  the  red  man  of  America,  or  the  yellow  man 
of  Asia,  or  the  black  man  of  Africa. 

According  to  the  newspapers  this  extraordinary  outburst 
aroused  the  House  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  was  the  manner  of  delivery  rather  than  the  substance  which 
elicited  the  applause.  At  any  rate,  although  Essex  County  un¬ 
questionably  had  a  voice,  it  was  not  the  voice  of  the  People.  The 
Republican  majority  could  not  possibly  follow  Caleb  Cushing. 

In  the  Salem  Gazette,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  political  issues 
were  brought  up  and  discussed  in  no  weasel  words.  The  Little 
Giant,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  had  just  defeated  Lincoln  in  Illinois 
for  the  Senate.  What  would  he  do  next?  How  much  power  did  he 
really  have?  The  situation  in  Kansas  was  still  a  constant  source  of 
irritation.  Many  citizens  feared  that  the  Buchanan  administration 
was  secretly  plotting  to  annex  Cuba,  perhaps  even  Mexico,  and 
thus  create  new  slave-holding  territory.  One  gets  the  impression 
poring  over  these  yellowing  newspaper  pages  that  passions  were 
smoldering,  ready  to  be  fanned  into  a  consuming  flame.  It  was 
"Old”  John  Brown — actually  only  fifty-nine  years  of  age  but 
with  his  spreading  beard  looking  like  a  major  prophet, — who  set 
the  torch  to  the  inflammable  elements.  His  raid  and  subsequent 
execution  formed  the  principal  news  item  of  the  year.  Everybody 
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in  Essex  County  talked  about  it — in  Gloucester,  in  Amesbury,  in 
Lynn,  in  the  stately  Mclntire  mansions,  and  in  the  "shanties"  on 
the  outskirts  of  Lawrence.  Fortunately  Congress  did  not  open  un¬ 
til  December  5.  If  it  had  been  in  session,  with  the  opportunity  for 
face-to-face  release  of  hatreds,  war  might  have  broken  out  then 
and  there. 

The  summer  and  early  autumn  had  been  prosperous  for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  there  was  in  Essex  County  an  apparent  lull  in  anti¬ 
slavery  agitation.  Then  came  the  news,  almost  as  startling  as  Pearl 
Harbor  was  to  be  eighty-two  years  afterward,  of  that  chilly  Sun¬ 
day  night  in  October  when  "Osawatomie”  Brown  and  his  httle 
army  of  sixteen  whites  and  five  Negroes  seized  the  United  States 
armory  and  the  bridges  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  hoping  for  a  slave  in¬ 
surrection.  He  and  his  men  were,  of  course,  quickly  captured  and 
indicted  for  "treason  to  the  Commonwealth,  conspiring  with  slaves 
to  commit  treason  and  murder.”  Although  several  New  England¬ 
ers,  including  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Frank  B.  Sanborn, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  others  had  raised  $4000  towards  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  few,  if  any,  from  Essex  County  were  among  Brown’s 
s[X)nsors.  The  movement  was  irrational,  impractical,  and  highly 
provocative. 

The  first  mention  of  the  affair  in  the  semi-weekly  Salem  Gazette 
is  found  on  Tuesday,  October  25,  in  an  editorial  headed  "The  Re¬ 
sponsibility,”  which  said  at  one  point: 

We  have  no  word  of  justification  for  the  mad  course  of 
Brown,  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  We  deprecate  and  condemn  it 
with  all  our  heart.  But  .  .  .  with  such  abuse  as  his  family 
experienced  in  Kansas,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  been  stung  to  madness  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and 
led  away  from  the  paths  of  peaceful  and  quiet  citizenship, 
which  he  desired  to  pursue  when  he  first  entered  the  troubled 
territory’.  The  responsibility  for  his  present  deeds  rests  with 
those  who  by  the  means  he  nou'  uses  to  liberate  slaves,  sought 
to  introduce  slavery  into  Kansas. 

Realizing  that  Brown  was  both  martyr  and  assassin  and  recog¬ 
nizing  that  he  was  probably  a  paranoiac,  the  Gazette  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  his  deeds  but  nevertheless  could  not  help  feehng  some 
sympathy  for  him.  On  November  i,  the  Gazette  printed  comments 
from  various  other  newspapers,  adding  that  it  regarded  the  inci¬ 
dent  "from  its  inception  to  its  consummation,  with  reprobation 
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and  horror,  but  with  an  irrepressible  sentiment  of  pity  for  the 
horrible  sufferings  which  drove  ‘Osawatomie  Brown’  to  the  verge 
of  madness.” 

On  December  8,  six  days  after  Brown  was  hanged,  the  well- 
advertised  Boston  Union  Meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  with 
former  Governor  Levi  Lincoln  presiding  and  Edward  Everett  and 
Caleb  Cushing  for  the  first  time  in  several  years  on  the  platform 
together  as  principal  speakers.  Cushing,  after  making  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  examination  of  the  legal  and  moral  aspects  of  John  Brown’s 
raid,  denounced  New  England  abolitionists  as  “monomaniacs,” 
who  had  become  “utterly  lost  to  the  moral  relations  of  right  and 
wrong.”  He  even  warned  his  audience  that,  if  abolitionists  under¬ 
took  to  invade  the  South  in  order  to  destroy  the  Union,  “the  first 
fighting  would  be  done  on  Northern  soil.”  With  this  view  of  the 
situation  the  Gazette  could  not  agree,  maintaining  that  “the  re¬ 
markable  and  unfair  efforts  to  implicate  Republicans  in  the  in¬ 
surrection  have  not  been  sustained  by  the  least  proof.” 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  in  his  Amesbury  homestead,  was  torn 
between  sympathy  and  revulsion.  As  a  Friend  by  religion,  he  could 
hardly  approve  Brown’s  resort  to  force,  but  his  poem  “Brown  of 
Ossawatomie,” — not  one  of  his  best  efforts, — was  his  instinctive 
response  to  the  execution  of  a  man  whom  he  regarded  as  a  cru¬ 
sader.  Of  the  crisis  in  Brown’s  career,  he  wrote: 

The  shadows  of  his  story  life  that  moment  fell  apart: 

And  they  who  blamed  the  bloody  hand  forgave  the  loving  heart. 

W  hatever  his  culpability  John  Brown  quickly  became  a  symbol, 
and  his  deeds  and  fate  were  perpetuated  in  the  words  which  Essex 
County  soldiers  were  soon  to  sing  on  their  way  to  battle.  Further¬ 
more,  in  this  present  centennial  year  of  1959,  Harper’s  Ferry  is 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  visitors  from  North  and  South. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  came  the  November  elec¬ 
tions.  The  vote  in  Massachusetts  was  small,  fewer  by  56,000 
than  that  cast  in  the  presidential  year  of  1856.  Governor  Nath¬ 
aniel  P.  Banks  was  reelected  by  a  plurality  of  22,358  over  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Butler  (Democrat)  and  George  B.  Briggs,  an  Old-Line 
Whig.  In  Essex  County,  Banks  received  8,153,  against  4,594  for 
Butler  and  1,934  Br>ggs-  Three  communities  in  the  County — 
Newburyport,  North  Andover,  and  Marblehead — showed  Butler 
with  a  slightly  larger  vote  than  Banks.  Newburyport,  the  home  of 
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Caleb  Cushing,  was  the  only  city  in  the  Commonwealth  to  give 
Butler  a  majority.  The  Gazette,  commenting  on  the  satisfactory 
result,  declared  that  the  returns  indicated  “a  vitality  and  power  of 
cohesion  in  the  Republican  Party,  not  exceeded  by  any  of  its  pred¬ 
ecessors,  nor  equalled  by  any  of  its  contemporaries.” 

Essex  County  newspapers  printed  all  the  painful  details  of 
Brown’s  trial  and  hanging,  including  the  final  interview  between 
him  and  his  w’ife.  The  Gazette  condemned  Governor  Wise,  of 
Virginia,  for  not  commuting  the  sentence  to  life  imprisonment — 
which  would  indeed  have  been  an  intelligent  act.  On  Tuesday, 
December  13,  it  reported,  “All  the  accounts  from  the  South  indi¬ 
cate  a  pervading  feeling  of  exasperation.  Every  man  of  Northern 
origin  is  feared  and  suspected,  and  they  are  daily  driven  off.” 
Commenting  on  President  Buchanan’s  Message  to  Congress,  it 
remarked,  “It  will  seem  strange  to  the  enlightened  minds  of  Eur¬ 
ope,  and  of  posterity,  that  that  barbaric  institution  [slavery] 
should  be  selected  from  all  others  as  the  subject  of  eulogy.”  And 
so  the  old  tumultuous  year  went  out  with  a  spell  of  very  cold  New 
England  weather  and  a  feeling  that  an  armed  clash  between  North 
and  South  could  not  possibly  be  averted. 

The  presidential  election  of  i860  showed  with  unmistakable 
clarity  where  Essex  County  citizens  stood.  The  vote  for  President 
was  Lincoln,  14,805,  Bell,  3,188,  Douglas,  4,277,  and  Breckin¬ 
ridge,  889.  Caleb  Cushing  had  been  entirely  consistent,  having 
presided  over  Democratic  conventions  in  Charleston  and  Baltimore 
and  worked  hard  for  Breckinridge  and  Lane.  But  his  enterprise 
was  hopeless  from  the  start.  Just  as  united  as  South  Carolina,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  chose  a  Senate  which  was  all  Republican  but  two,  and 
in  the  General  Court  the  Republicans  held  223  seats  out  of  240. 
They  all  approved  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  said  on  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1859,  “I  think  slavery  is  wrong,  morally  and  politically.” 

Thus  Essex  County  in  the  1850’s  redeemed  its  record  of  the 
1 8oo’s.  Aside  from  Caleb  Cushing,  the  most  influential  leaders  in 
Massachusetts  a  century  ago  were  Charles  Sumner,  John  A.  An¬ 
drew,  Henry  Wilson,  and — for  the  Democrats — Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  all  of  whom  came  from  other  sections  of  the  state.  But  the 
voting  population  of  Essex  County,  inspired  in  part  by  Mrs.  Stowe 
and  John  G.  Whittier,  was  enlightened  and  alert,  taking  a  position 
which  time  and  the  march  of  civilization  were  completely  to  jus¬ 
tify. 


Fio.  4.  Fishermen’s  houses  at  Rockport 
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Fio.  11.  East  India  Hall,  Salem,  1824 
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Fig.  12.  North  Co.ngregational  Church,  Newburyport,  1846 
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Fio.  15.  Second  Church,  Unitarian  (East  Church),  Salem,  1846 


Fig.  16.  Boston  and  Maine  Depot,  Salem,  1847 
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Fio.  20.  View  of  Salem  in  1854  by  J.  W.  Hill 


Fio.  21.  Encampment  on  Winter  Island,  Salem,  1858,  by  John  B.  Bachelder 
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Fig.  22.  Dress  worn  by  Mrs.  Caleb  W.  Lorino,  c.  1859-60  Essex  Institute 
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Fio.  23.  Oil  Portrait  of  Charles  and  Charlotte  Nichols,  Essex  Institute 
BY  Charles  Osgood,  c.  1856 


FROM  SAILS  TO  SPINDLES: 

ESSEX  COUNTY  IN  TRANSITION 
By  Robert  Greenhalgh  Albion 

Essex  County  in  1859  was  in  the  midst  of  its  thoroughgoing 
transition  from  shipping  to  manufacturing.  In  the  course  of  the 
quarter-century  1845-1870,  its  tonnage  registered  for  foreign 
trade  would  drop  from  39,500  to  19,300 — at  Salem  the  cut 
would  be  an  even  sharper  rate,  falling  from  18,700  to  3,700 
tons.  During  those  same  years,  on  the  other  hand,  the  products 
of  Essex  County  industry  would  rise  in  value  from  1 2  to  96  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Those  two  fields  of  commerce  and  industry  were,  of 
course,  to  some  extent  intertwined.  Profits  from  distant  voyages, 
in  particular,  provided  no  small  part  of  the  capital  needed  to  get 
the  new  factories  under  way.  Salem  had  already  made  its  outstand¬ 
ing  record  on  the  high  seas,  and  nothing  in  the  later  days  could 
approach  that  lost  glamor.  Essex  County,  however,  would  remain 
distinctive,  with  four  of  its  other  cities  on  their  way  to  national 
superlatives.  Lynn  and  Haverhill  would  stand  first  and  second 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes;  the  Pacific  Mills  at  Law¬ 
rence  would  gain  first  place  in  the  production  of  woolens;  and, 
even  afloat,  Gloucester  was  outstripping  all  other  American  fishing 
ports. 

Among  American  seaports,  a  continuous  concentration  was  go¬ 
ing  on,  with  the  big  ones  getting  even  bigger  while  the  lesser  ones 
lost  even  their  former  modest  share.  Essex  County  was  no  excep¬ 
tion.  At  one  time  it  had  had  six  customs  districts — Newburyport, 
Ipswich,  Gloucester,  Salem,  Beverly,  and  Marblehead.  Ipswich 
was  the  first  to  fall  behind.  Beverly  was  too  close  to  Salem  to  re¬ 
tain  its  distinctive  identity;  the  Cabots  and  some  of  its  other  mer¬ 
chants  moved  down  to  Boston  and  its  figures  were  generally 
merged  with  Salem’s.  Marblehead’s  general  active  trading  fell 
off  after  the  Revolution;  by  the  1850’s,  its  fishing  had  also  gone 
into  a  decUne.  Newburyport’s  early  very  active  trading  diminished 
after  1815  under  the  combined  impact  of  the  Middlesex  Canal 
which  invaded  its  hinterland,  and  the  Embargo  and  War  of 
1812,  which  disrupted  its  old  triangle  with  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Baltic.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  was  a  further 
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persistent  handicap.  Though  its  leading  shipbuilder,  Donald 
McKay,  moved  his  yard  down  to  East  Boston,  the  Curriers  and 
others  were  still  producing  Essex  County’s  only  large  ships  in 
1859,  and  Newhuryport  still  had  a  very  respectable  total  of 
documented  tonnage  even  though  its  vessels  seldom  traded  at 
their  home  port.  Gloucester  still  carried  on  some  general  foreign 
commerce,  particularly  with  Surinam,  but  was  concentrating  more 
and  more  on  catching  cod  and  mackerel;  its  customs  district  in¬ 
cluded  Essex,  which  built  most  of  its  fishing  schooners. 

Salem’s  maritime  activity  was  not  all  that  it  had  been  early  in 
the  century.  Considering  its  mediocre  harbor  and  its  barren  hin¬ 
terland,  its  initiative  had  accomplished  wonders,  but  that  could 
not  go  on  forever.  Between  1807  and  i860.  New  York’s  docu¬ 
mented  tonnage  had  increased  sevenfold  and  Boston’s  almost 
fourfold,  while  that  of  Salem-Beverly  had  actually  fallen  off.  The 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  parts  of  Europe  no  longer 
needed  Salem’s  transshipment  services  for  the  products  of  the  east¬ 
ern  seas.  New  York  and  Boston,  moreover,  with  their  growing 
marketing  facilities,  proved  a  continuing  magnet  for  Salem  ships 
if  not  Salem  merchants.  Relatively  few  had  followed  the  example 
of  WiUiam  Gray,  the  nation’s  leading  shipowner,  who  moved  to 
Boston  around  1807,  or  Jonathan  Goodhue  who  went  to  New 
York  at  the  same  time  to  become  one  of  its  outstanding  merchants, 
followed  later  by  the  Lows.  But  in  the  later  shipping  statistics 
there  is  much  more  than  meets  the  eye  so  far  as  Salem  shipping 
went.  Some  of  them  still  visited  the  old  haunts  in  Sumatra  and 
other  remote  regions,  but  they  came  and  went  past  Boston  Light 
or  Sandy  Hook.  By  mid-century,  moreover,  American  merchant¬ 
men  were  reaching  a  thousand  tons  or  more  in  size,  drawing  too 
much  water  for  Salem,  which  was  reduced  to  barks,  brigs,  and 
schooners. 

(TABLE  A) 

ESSEX  COUNTY  MARITIME  ACTIVITY,  1845-1870 
DOCUMENTED  TONNAGE.  Thousand  Tons 


REGISTERED  COASTAL 


1845 

i860 

1870 

1845 

i860 

1870 

Essex  County 

39-5 

48.7 

19-3 

Essex  County 

15-5 

II.8 

8.0 

Salem 

18.7 

18.5 

3-7 

Salem 

10.8 

9.0 

2.3 

Gloucester 

a-3 

4.0 

1-5 

Gloucester 

.3 

3*2 

Newhuryport 

16.5 

24.2 

14.0 

Newhuryport 

2.0 

.2 

2.0 

FISHING 

TOTAL 

Essex  County 

34.0 

52.8 

32-3 

Essex  County 

79-9 

1 14.4 

59-7 

Salem 

.3 

-- 

3* 

Salem 

29.9 

27.5 

9-3 

Gloucester 

13-7 

35-7 

24.9 

Gloucester 

17-1 

40.4 

29.7 

Newhuryport 

3-3 

6.7 

•7 

Newhuryport 

21.9 

31.2 

17.8 
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SHIPBUILDING,  Thousand  Tons  SHIPBUILDING  Types; 

No.  for  Essex  County 


1845 

i860 

1870 

1845 

i860 

1870 

ssex  County 

6.4 

9-5 

5.1 

Ships  &  Barks 

7 

5 

3 

Salem 

.1 

.8 

Brigs 

2 

1 

Gloucester 

I.O 

4.8 

2.1 

Schooners 

22 

63 

35 

Newburyport 

5-4 

4.4 

2.1 

TONNAGE  ENTERED,  Thousand  Tons 


Portion  under  American  Flag  in  C  ) 

1845 

i860 

1870 

Essex  County 

34-9  ( 

21.7) 

65-8  (37-7) 

32.5  (i2.n 

Salem 

20.0  c 

16.0) 

31.8  (15.5) 

14.8  C  X.9J 

Gloucester 

8.2  f 

17.4  (  5.8) 

19.8  C  8.7) 

Newburyport 

3-9  ( 

2.0) 

5.3  (  1.6) 

3.9  (  »-5) 

IMPORTS.  Thousand  $ 

EXPORTS.  Thousand  $ 

i860 

1870 

i860  1870 

Essex  County 

1,639 

467 

Essex  County 

1,785  672 

Salem 

1.377 

286 

Salem 

1,528  580 

Gloucester 

191 

74 

Gloucester 

85  8 

Newburyport 

39 

100 

Newburyport 

130  82 

PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES,  i860,  REGIONS  OF  TRADE,  i860 

Thousand  $  Thousand  tons;  No.  of  Vessels  in  C  ) 


IMPORTS  EXPORTS 

Hides  &  Skins  370  Cotton  Mfrs.  722 


Ivory  264  Rum 

Palm  Oil  &c  229  Tobacco 
Brown  Sugar  105  Flour 
Coffee  1 04  Gunpowder 

Gum  Copal,  &c  73  Fish 


Molasses  56  Rice 

Dates  54  Pork 

Rubber  47  Ref.  Sugar  32 

Nuts  33  Whale  Oil  28 

Wool  32  Beef  27 

Salt  9  RE-EXPORT 

Ginger  3  Hides  &  Skins  35 


Africa 
So.  America 
West  Indies 
Europe 
Whaling 
37  SALEM 
37 


124 

103 

97 

94 

67 


CLEARED  ENTERED 
Br.  No.  Am.  48  (508)  53  (504) 
9C  37', 

5(  32 
2  C  19^ 

.4  (  2^ 

.1  (  l) 

COASTWISE  ARRIVALS, 
Number  of,  i860 
all  schooners,  except  brigs  in  C  ) 
Maine  405  ( 

Other  New  England  34 

N.  Y.  &  Hudson  River  239 
Phil.  &  Delaware  Riv. 

Chesapeake  Bay,  &c. 

S.  C.,  Fla.,  &  misc. 

Total 

Compiled  from  Commerce  &  Navigation  of  the  U.  S.,  1845,  i860,  1870, 
except  coastwise  figures,  compiled  from  Salem  Gazette. 


Some  1,212  vessels  arrived  at  Salem  between  mid-1859 
mid' 1 860.  Incidentally,  that  wiU  be  our  "year”  for  this  study, 
since  the  official  statistics  of  the  i860  report  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation  and  the  industrial  data  of  the  Eighth  Census  are 
both  based  on  that,  rather  than  the  calendar  year.  Those  1,212 
arrivals  fell  into  three  distinct  groups,  widely  divergent  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality.  Only  a  handful  came  from  other  continents.  The 
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chief  survival  of  the  old  glamor  lay  in  the  thirty-three  arrivals  from 
Africa.  Two  dozen  came  from  South  America,  chiefly  with  hides 
for  the  tanneries;  and  two  from  the  West  Indies.  Europe  was  con¬ 
spicuously  absent — one  British  bark  from  Shields  with  coal  for 
the  Salem  Gas  Light  Company  and  one  ship  from  Italy,  apparent¬ 
ly  the  only  full-rigged  ship  to  visit  Salem  that  year.  There  was 
one  whaler,  a  type  never  common  at  Salem,  even  though  a  book 
was  written  on  that  subject.  Finally,  the  remaining  1,146  arrivals 
came  from  along  the  coast,  from  the  Maritimes  down  to  Florida — 
1,105  of  them  were  schooners.  Technically,  of  course,  they  fell 
into  two  officially  overemphasized  categories.  The  199  that  came 
down  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  carefully  recorded  in  the 
statistics  for  foreign  trade,  but  they  differed  little  from  the  947 
coming  from  United  States  ports,  hkewise  laden  principally  with 
coal,  lumber,  or  foodstuffs.  So,  even  though  the  "Salem  East  In¬ 
dies”  were  a  thing  of  the  past,  grass  was  not  growing  on  all  the 
Salem  wharves. 

The  African  trade  was  a  characteristic  achievement  of  Salem 
enterprise.  A  full  quarter-century  before  the  Europeans  began  to 
carve  Africa  into  colonial  domains,  Salem  was  doing  a  lively 
business  with  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  Dark  Ck>ntinent, 
sending  more  vessels,  in  fact,  than  any  other  two  American  ports. 
In  imports  it  stood  first  in  palm  oil,  ivory,  cloves,  dates,  and  gin¬ 
ger;  and  second  in  gum  copal,  an  important  ingredient  of  varnish 
and  shellac.  It  was  a  trade  for  medium-sized  vessels — twenty-two 
barks,  eleven  brigs,  and  one  schooner  arrived  that  year,  and  they 
averaged  250  tons.  Though  both  coasts  absorbed  some  of  the  same 
exports — cloth,  rum,  gunpowder,  etc. — and  returned  some  of  the 
same  imports — ivory,  gum,  coffee,  and  the  inevitable  hides — 
trading  conditions  were  entirely  different.  On  the  east  coast,  they 
centered  in  well-organized  style  at  Zanzibar;  on  the  west  coast  it 
was  an  informal  matter  of  catch-as-catch-can  at  all  sorts  of  places, 
mostly  informal  surf  ports,  between  Goree  at  Cape  Verde  and 
"Loando”  in  Portuguese  Angola.  With  the  third  major  region 
“south  of  Sahara" — South  Africa — Salem  was  not  concerned. 
That  was  primarily  the  concern  of  Boston,  which  even  then  was 
bringing  in  large  quantities  of  wool  from  Port  Elizabeth  on  Algoa 
Bay. 
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The  Zanzibar  trade,  Salem’s  last  activity  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  resulted  from  unusual  commercial  enterprise  on  each 
side.  The  Arab  ruler  of  distant  Muscat,  with  claims  of  sorts  in 
East  Africa,  shifted  his  base  in  the  1820’s  to  Zanzibar,  twenty- 
odd  miles  from  the  mainland,  and  determined  to  make  it  an 
entrepdt  for  the  trade  of  the  region.  To  provide  a  staple  for  ex¬ 
port,  he  had  thousands  of  clove  trees  planted;  even  today  the  scent 
of  cloves  permeates  the  whole  waterfront.  He  had  barely  gotten 
under  way  when  the  first  Salem  vessels,  already  interested  in 
Arabian  coffee  and  Madagascar,  arrived;  there  was  soon  a  mutual 
realization  of  trading  opportunities.  Seyyid  Said  bin  Sultan  soon 
made  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

The  Salem  direction  of  the  contact  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
John  Bertram.  Stopping  there  in  1831,  he  found  one  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  frigates  ready  to  carry  a  large  shipment  of  gum  opal  to  India; 
he  bought  it  instead,  and  a  new  trade  was  born.  He  stayed  ashore 
thereafter  at  Salem  to  direct  the  growing  trade,  which  brought 
him  a  fortune.  A  succession  of  his  Salem  captains,  several  from 
the  Webb  and  Ropes  families,  served  as  United  States  consuls  at 
Zanzibar  in  addition  to  handling  his  cargoes  in  and  out;  in  1859- 
60,  the  consul  was  William  G.  Webb.  A  typical  homeward  cargo 
was  the  “ivory,  gum,  cloves,  dates,  hides,  and  peppers”  reaching 
Salem  on  the  bark  Arthur  Pickering,  98  days  from  Zanzibar,  in 
July  6,  1859;  when  she  arrived  again  on  June  19,  i860,  she 
brought  “ivory,  coffee,  gum,  cloves,  pepper,  hides,  and  goat  skins.” 
Of  the  eight  arrivals  that  year,  five  were  for  Bertram,  the  rest  for 
Benjamin  A.  West.  There  were  marine  risks  in  the  trade.  In 
1858,  for  instance,  Bertram’s  bark  Iosco  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  at 
Zanzibar.  In  1859,  his  330-ton  bark  Said  bin  Sultan,  named  for 
the  recently  deceased  Arab  who  built  up  the  island’s  trade,  and 
built  for  him  by  George  Jackman  at  Newburyport  in  1858,  re¬ 
ceived  such  a  battering  on  her  outward  voyage  in  1859  that  she 
had  to  put  into  Mozambique  for  repairs,  and  was  sold  not  long 
after  her  return  to  Salem.  Then  the  bark  Guide,  which  brought  in 
a  cargo  from  Zanzibar  in  March,  i860,  never  brought  another 
one;  that  September,  she  piled  up,  a  total  loss,  on  the  African 
coast. 

Even  more  important  than  the  incoming  Zanzibar  cargoes  were 
the  Salem  exports  thither.  Rum,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder  were 
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standbys  in  the  trade  with  both  coasts,  but  unbleached  white  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  achieved  a  unique  status  in  East  Africa.  With  “Massa¬ 
chusetts  Sheeting”  printed  on  it  in  blue,  it  was  for  generations  a 
favorite  among  the  well-dressed  natives,  who  insisted  upon  it  as 
“merikani”  in  their  bazaars.  As  will  be  noted  later,  Salem  began 
to  manufacture  it  in  order  to  reap  the  extra  profits;  decades  later, 
it  was  still  ahead  of  Lancashire  calicoes  at  Zanzibar,  even  though 
they  were  foremost  almost  everywhere  else. 

The  Salem  commerce  with  the  Guinea  coast  was  a  far  more 
flexible  matter — the  arrivals  in  the  marine  news  came  from  a 
wide  variety  of  places.  Some  are  still  familiar,  such  as  Sierra  Leone 
(they  never  referred  to  Freetown  with  its  one  really  good  harbor 
on  the  Guinea  coast);  Goree,  close  to  Dakar;  Accra,  West  Africa’s 
one  remaining  major  surf  port;  or  “Loando,”  (Luanda)  which  cap¬ 
tains  still  vote  the  most  pleasant  of  West  Coast  ports.  But  there 
were  also  Kinsembo,  Bodagry,  Bissau,  Winnebah,  Elmina  (where 
the  Portuguese  built  a  prefabricated  castle  in  1482)  and  the  Isle 
de  Los.  Every  voyage  probably  meant  shopping  around  at  several, 
now  and  then  encountering  the  British  or  American  cruisers 
watching  for  slavers;  the  bark  Ann  &  Mary  was  boarded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  by  a  boat  from  the  same  U.  S.  S.  San  Jacinto 
which  within  two  years  would  create  an  international  incident  by 
boarding  and  raiding  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent.  The  car¬ 
goes  included  such  commodities  as  the  brig  Parker  Cook's  "i  1,000 
gallons  palm  oil,  3885  hides,  10  bags  shelled  peanuts,  and  13 
pieces  ivory,”  or  the  brig  Rockingham's  hides,  peanuts,  ginger, 
palm  oil,  ivory,  and  arrowroot.  Occasionally,  palm  oil  was  the 
only  lading.  These  West  African  cargoes  were  less  valuable  than 
those  from  Zanzibar — averaging  only  $815  in  custom  duties  to 
the  East  African  $1,824.  seven  of  the  vessels  on  this  run  made 
two  voyages  in  the  year,  whereas  only  one  was  back  from  Zanzi¬ 
bar  in  a  year,  with  less  than  three  weeks  to  spare.  This  run  also 
had  its  adventure.  In  December,  1859,  the  crew  of  the  schooner 
Empire  tried  to  murder  the  officers  and  seize  the  vessel;  despite 
their  wounds.  Captain  Tufts  and  his  mates  brought  her  into  San 
Thome,  sent  the  mutineers  ashore  in  irons,  shipped  a  new  crew, 
and  were  back  at  Salem  in  four  months  with  hides,  peanuts,  and 
ivory  from  Gambia.  The  principal  Salem  merchant  in  the  West 
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African  trade  was  Robert  Brookhouse,  with  eleven  of  the  twenty- 
six  arrivals,  followed  by  Charles  Hoffman  with  six,  Benjamin 
Webb  with  three,  James  H.  Battis  with  two,  and  three  others  with 
one  each. 

In  the  South  American  trade,  Charles  H.  Fabens  sent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vessels  to  Cayenne  in  French  Guiana,  a  trade  in  which  four 
generations  of  the  family  were  interested.  His  brig  Eliza  Burgess, 
for  example,  brought  back  hides,  horns,  sugar,  cocoa,  cloves,  and 
limes.  An  even  wider  variety  of  imports  returned  on  the  Phippen 
&  Endicott  brigs  from  Para  in  Brazil;  their  Henrico  arrived  in 
August,  1859,  with  hides,  deerskins,  rubber,  rubber  mittens, 
limes,  squashes,  oranges,  tapioca,  alquires  nuts,  and  annato.  From 
further  south  in  Rio  Grande,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires,  the 
occasional  cargoes  were  largely  hides,  in  which  the  Salem  tanner¬ 
ies  were  naturally  interested. 

Those  voyages,  for  all  their  color,  were  few  and  far  between 
compared  with  the  comings  of  the  coasting  schooners — sometimes 
five  or  six  would  arrive  in  a  single  day  with  coal  from  Philadelphia 
or  lumber  from  Bangor.  The  coal  trade,  prosaic  as  it  might  be, 
was  a  still  further  example  of  Salem  enterprise.  Always  handi¬ 
capped  by  its  meager  hinterland,  Salem  saw  an  opportunity  when 
the  great  textile  centers  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  came  into  being 
on  the  Merrimack.  It  hopefully  built  the  sixteen-mile  Salem  & 
Lowell  Railroad  at  a  cost  of  some  $450,000;  its  operation  was 
soon  taken  over  by  the  Boston  &  Lowell  but  Salem  had  its  access 
to  the  interior.  Apparently  the  great  mills  got  their  cotton  and 
wool  by  way  of  Boston  and  shipped  out  much  of  their  finished 
product  that  way.  Stephen  Phillips  of  Salem,  however,  saw  a  way 
to  attract  the  coal  supply  of  the  two  new  cities.  He  took  over  the 
old  Crowninshield  Wharf  and  had  Salem  &  Lowell  tracks  run 
out  its  full  length,  so  that  fifteen  schooners  at  once  could  load 
into  it.  This  was  one  of  the  first  such  easy  facilities  for  unloading. 
Because  the  Boston  railroad  connections  were  “above  the  bridges,” 
it  cost  an  extra  12^  cents  a  ton  to  unload  from  schooners  there,  so 
Salem  could  offer  the  best  rates — and  it  got  the  business.  In  our 
1859-60  year,  206  vessels  arrived  from  Philadelphia  with 
Schuylkill  coal,  ninety-five  from  EUzabethport  in  New  York  Bay, 
and  forty-four  from  Port  Ewen  at  Esopus  far  up  the  Hudson,  plus 
numerous  others  which  cannot  always  be  identified  as  coal-laden. 
The  schooners  from  Rondout,  up  the  Hudson,  sometimes  brought 
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cement,  while  many  from  the  Chesapeake  area  brought  grain.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  arrivals  from  the  Nova  Scotia  area,  which 
sometimes  meant  plaster  of  paris  or  foodstuffs  rather  than  coal. 
For  all  that,  the  activities  of  the  Phillips  Wharf  did  much  to  cush¬ 
ion  the  falling-off  in  Salem’s  seaborne  trade. 

Lumber,  likewise  bulky  in  relation  to  its  value,  was  also  a 
natural  for  sea  transportation.  It  made  up  a  considerable  part  of 
the  ladings  of  the  402  schooners  and  three  brigs  that  reached 
Salem  from  Maine  that  year.  Nearly  half  of  them  came  from 
Bangor,  enjoying  temporary  distinction  as  the  greatest  of  lumber 
ports  while  Maine  was  recklessly  converting  its  tremendous  stand 
of  soft  white  pine  into  boards,  planks,  and  timber.  Belfast,  Or- 
land,  Ellsworth,  and  other  ports  of  the  Penobscot  region  played 
their  part  as  well,  with  the  towns  of  the  Kennebec  also  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  total.  Now  and  then  a  threat  of  foul  weather  would 
send  dozens  of  the  little  schooners  with  their  heavy  deck-loads 
into  Portland  Harbor  for  shelter.  Some  were  less  fortunate;  on 
December  3,  1859,  the  schooner  Clio,  bound  from  Calais  to 
Salem  with  a  load  of  lumber  and  cedar  posts,  went  to  pieces  on 
Rye  Beach  during  a  bhnding  snowstorm;  one  of  the  crew,  a  boy 
from  Calais,  was  drowned;  the  rest  were  taken  off  by  a  boat  from 
shore  after  being  exposed  eighteen  hours  on  a  part  of  the  hull. 
Not  all  the  wood  came  from  Maine;  several  cargoes  of  oak  staves 
reached  Salem  from  Albany,  while  two  shipments  of  southern  pine 
from  Jacksonville  were  a  portent  of  what  would  happen  to  Bangor 
when  its  soft  “punkin  pine”  was  finally  cut  off. 

Aside  from  lumber,  oak  and  hemlock  bark  came  down  from 
Maine  for  the  Salem  tanneries,  along  with  hme  from  Rockland 
and  occasional  molasses  from  Portland.  Potatoes  from  Aroostook 
would  swell  the  Maine  total  while  others  came  down  from  the 
Maritimes  along  with  oats  and  other  agricultural  products.  Food¬ 
stuffs,  however,  were  more  apt  to  come  from  the  southward 
whence,  for  two  centuries.  New  England  had  brought  flour  and 
feed.  From  all  its  distinction  in  other  fields,  Essex  ranked  far 
down  among  Massachusetts  counties  in  agricultural  wealth.  Al¬ 
together  sixty-three  schooner-loads  of  breadstuffs  and  feed  came 
up  the  coast  from  New  York,  much  of  it  consigned  to  R.  W.  Ropes 
&  Co.,  of  Peabody’s  Wharf  who  operated  the  “Packet  Schooner 
Leocadia"  between  the  two  ports.  Dodge  &  Jones,  in  competition, 
advertised  Gallego  flour  and  Richmond  Mill  Feed  brought  by 
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schooner  from  the  Virginia  capital.  Eleven  cargoes  of  oysters  from 
Tangier  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  two  more 
from  Rappahannock,  reached  Salem.  From  New  York  also  came 
various  shipments  of  “merchandise”  and  occasional  loads  of  sand 
or  cement. 

Gloucester,  Marblehead,  and  Newburyport  had  more  modest 
shipping  totals  than  Salem.  As  compared  with  its  199  arrivals 
from  the  Maritimes,  they  had  165,  103,  and  sixty-three  respec¬ 
tively;  a  tabulation  of  their  coastal  arrivals  would  probably  show 
similar  proportions.  There  was  scant  trade  with  more  distant  for¬ 
eign  regions.  Gloucester  had  fourteen  arrivals  from  Surinam, 
three  from  the  Danish  Virgin  Islands,  two  from  Spain,  and  one 
from  England.  Newburyport  had  eight  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  Marblehead  one  from  there. 

The  fishing  fleet  was  another  story;  there,  Salem  was  complete¬ 
ly  out  of  the  running.  More  and  more,  Gloucester  was  concen¬ 
trating  much  of  the  activity  into  its  hands  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  Essex  towns.  In  1845,  it  had  35%  of  the  Essex  County 
catch;  in  1855,  that  had  risen  to  50%;  and  five  years  later  it 
had  jumped  to  86% !  By  that  time,  Newburyport,  Salem,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Ipswich,  Manchester,  and  Newbury  had  dropped  out  of 
the  picture,  leaving  Beverly,  Rockport,  Swampscott,  and  Nahant 
with  modest  amounts,  while  Marblehead  had  fallen  off  sharply. 
In  1845  its  catch  had  been  half  of  Gloucester's,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  September  a  vicious  gale  had  caught  the  Marblehead  schoon¬ 
ers  on  the  Grand  Banks;  ten  of  them  went  down  with  all  hands, 
leaving  forty-three  widows  and  155  fatherless  children.  Marble¬ 
head  shifted  much  of  its  efforts  to  the  making  of  shoes.  In  1855, 
Gloucester  had  282  of  the  county’s  556  fishing  vessels  and  2,820 
of  the  4,913  hands.  Its  $388,000  mackerel  catch  was  ahead  of  its 
$293,000  for  cod,  but  for  Essex  County  as  a  whole,  the  cod  were 
ahead,  $870,000  to  $572,000.  In  addition  to  the  traditional 
offerings  of  dried  salt  codfish  and  barrelled  salt  mackerel,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  railroad  to  Gloucester  in  1 846  enabled  it  to  compete 
with  Boston  in  furnishing  fresh  iced  fish  to  fairly  distant  cities. 
That  led  to  dangerous  winter  trips  to  George’s  Bank,  much  closer 
than  the  usual  Grand  Banks  fishing  grounds.  With  the  tides  run¬ 
ning  strongly  over  its  shallow  “treacherous  and  ever-shifting 
sands,”  it  was  risky  work.  “It  seems  impossible  than  among  the 
diverse  callings  of  mankind  there  should  be  any  so  imperatively 
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demanding  bravery,  persistence  and  fearlessness  as  the  fishing  on 
George’s  Bank,”  declared  the  Gloucester  Telegraph  early  in 
March,  1859.  The  fleet  had  just  limped  in  after  a  battering  from 
violent  gales;  the  schooner  Austerlitz  rounded  Eastern  Point  with 
a  broken  mast,  jury  mainsail  and  “a  great  spar  astern  in  place  of 
her  lost  rudder.”  Three  different  vessels  "each  had  a  man  taken 
from  their  decks  by  the  hungry  waves  which  leaped  aboard.”  Yet, 
for  all  that  hardship,  the  fishermen  had  the  lowest  annual  income 
of  any  of  the  Essex  industries,  principally  because  they  seldom 
worked  more  than  nine  months  a  year  while  some  were  out  even 
less  than  that.  At  some  of  the  other  ports,  each  schooner  was  a 
separate  venture,  but  at  Gloucester  the  ownership  lay  in  the 
hands  of  twent)’-odd  big  firms,  each  owning  and  operating  sev¬ 
eral  vessels.  In  1859-60,  for  instance,  the  big  firms  of  George 
F.  Wonson  &  Bro.  had  a  capital  investment  of  $200,000.  They 
spent  $30,500  for  salt,  bait,  barrels  and  other  expenses.  The 
catch  yielded  $87,000  for  codfish,  $69,600  for  mackerel, 
$29,000  for  halibut,  and  $7,000  for  fish  oil,  a  total  of  $193,000 
of  which  half,  according  to  the  Gloucester  custom,  was  divided 
among  their  400  hands.  For  another  quarter-century,  at  least, 
Gloucester  would  be  the  fish  capital  of  the  United  States. 

Those  fishing  schooners  were  on  the  borderline  between  Essex 
County’s  shipping  and  industry.  They  were  included  in  the  official 
manufacturing  tables  until  1870,  when  the  census  report  de¬ 
clared  that  they  did  not  belong  there;  the  brigs  from  Zanzibar 
and  schooners  from  Maine,  on  the  other  hand,  never  were  in¬ 
cluded  once  they  were  built.  Altogether,  in  its  impressive  and 
fast-growing  industrial  performance,  Essex  County  in  the  year 
starting  June  i,  1859,  produced  forty  million  dollars  worth  of 
goods.  The  materials  cost  twenty  million  and  the  labor  ten  million; 
that  left  ten  million  for  overhead  and  profits  on  the  twenty  million 
dollars  capital.  Seldom  do  statistics  fall  into  such  convenient  round 
figures.  The  county’s  1,119  "establishments,”  which  ranged  in 
magnitude  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence  down 
to  the  hundreds  of  little  shoemaking  shacks,  employed  some 
31,000  men  and  15,000  women,  who  earned  an  average  of  $215 
a  year.  Just  about  half  of  the  total  industrial  output  consisted  of 
leather  and  the  boots  and  shoes  made  from  it.  Next  to  that  tradi¬ 
tional  Essex  activity  came  the  newer,  fast-developing  textile  mills 
producing  another  twelve  million  dollars  worth.  The  remaining 
fifth  of  the  output  covered  a  wide  variety  of  activities. 
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Soap  &  Candles  286  122  150  17  40  8  354 

Carriages  &c  202  138  91  69  202  3  336 

Adapted  from  Eighth  Census  .  .  Manufactures  of  the  United  States  in  i860,  pp.  234*36.  The  figures  cover  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  I,  i860.  The  very  low  average  annual  income  of  the  fishermen  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  worked  only  a  few 
months  of  the  year. 
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Some  of  those  lesser  industrial  fields  ^rere  linked  with  the 
county’s  maritime  interests.  The  most  distinguished  individual 
products  of  the  county’s  manufacturing  were  surely  the  ships  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  yards  at  Newburyport,  followed  by  the  fishing  schoon¬ 
ers  turned  out  at  Essex.  The  chpper-ship  era  of  the  early  1850's 
had  pretty  much  left  Essex  County  at  one  side,  but  there  were  two 
exceptions.  The  skipper  who  commanded  the  Flying  Cloud  in 
estabUshing  her  eighty-nine  day  record  around  the  Horn  was  a 
native  of  Marblehead,  Josiah  Perkins  Cressy.  And  in  the  list  of 
those  glorious  products  which  Carl  Cutler  recognizes  as  clippers, 
Essex  County  built  twenty-one.  One  of  them,  the  Mary,  came 
from  Benjamin  Dutton’s  yard  at  Marblehead  in  1854.  Newbury- 
port  built  the  rest,  including  eight  by  George  W.  Jackman,  Jr., 
and  ten  by  William  Currier  and  James  L.  Townsend,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whose  ships  was  the  1413-ton  Dreadnought,  built 
for  David  Ogden’s  Red  Cross  Line  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
Though  her  alleged  nine-day  Atlantic  crossing  has  been  debunked, 
her  general  performance,  which  tost  nothing  in  Captain  Samuels’ 
telling,  was  excellent.  From  the  high-water  mark  in  1854  and 
1855  when  Newburyport  built  twenty-five  full-rigged  ships,  two 
barks  and  two  schooners,  the  output  had  fallen  off  by  1859  to 
four  ships,  three  barks  and  four  schooners,  with  a  similar  output 
in  i860.  Compared  with  some  of  the  other  shipbuilding  centers, 
Newburyport  was  handicapped  in  later  days  in  access  to  timber, 
but  the  skill  of  its  shipwrights  kept  the  yards  going. 

The  fishing  schooners  were  more  apt  to  come  from  the  ten 
yards  at  Essex,  which  employed  125  hands  in  1859-60.  Ebenezer 
Burnham’s  yard,  for  instance,  turned  out  three  schooners  worth 
$10,000;  he  paid  $3,000  for  300  tons  of  timber,  $600  for  five 
tons  of  iron,  $225  for  900  pounds  of  copper  and  paid  his  ten 
hands  $3600,  leaving  a  profit  of  $2,575  $3,000  capital. 

Some  yards  paid  even  higher  wages;  shipyard  workers,  averaging 
$420  a  year,  were  the  best  rewarded  of  any  of  the  Essex  County 
industries. 

Along  with  the  actual  construction  of  the  hull  went  various  re¬ 
lated  industries — above  all  cordage  which  ran  up  an  even  heavier 
total  than  shipbuilding  itself.  The  Marblehead  Cordage  Works, 
employing  40  men  and  100  women,  with  eighty  horsepower  of 
steam,  produced  887,000  pounds  of  manila  cordage,  317,000 
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of  Russian,  and  92,000  of  American,  worth  a  total  of  $110,725 
from  $85,000  worth  of  hemp  and  $5,800  worth  of  coal  and  oil. 
There  were  sail  lofts,  which  would  turn  out  a  “suit”  of  schooner 
sails  for  around  $350,  while  a  “gang”  of  rigging  could  be  secured 
for  $500  to  $2000.  Other  shops  specialized  in  seines,  in  “cod 
lines”  and  “mackerel  lines,”  in  blocks,  masts,  spars,  anchors, 
seines,  boatbuilding  which  would  turn  out  a  cedar  and  oak  boat 
for  forty-five  dollars,  and  finally  there  was  some  manufacturing 
of  garments  that  sounded  something  hke  tarpauhns.  Gloucester 
seems  to  have  had  the  widest  range  of  such  establishments, 
though  Newburyport,  Salem,  and  other  ports  had  a  few. 

One  traditional  Essex  County  product  had  a  dual  relationship 
to  the  maritime  activity.  The  aroma  of  rum  permeated  the  New 
England  coast  from  earhest  colonial  times  and  did  much  to  carry 
the  region  through  its  rigorous  winters.  It  was  still  used  in  quan¬ 
tity  to  fortify  the  fishermen  against  the  cold  and  damp  of  the 
Grand  Banks  or  George’s  Bank;  even  on  their  meager  pay  it  was 
easily  available  at  about  three  gallons  for  a  dollar.  The  African 
trade  meant  an  additional  heavy  demand;  Essex  County’s  exports 
of  $124,000  worth  in  1859-60  must  have  been  secured  in  part 
from  Medford,  Portland,  or  elsewhere  along  the  coast,  for  the 
distilleries  of  Newburyport  and  Salem  produced  only  $74,500 
worth  that  year.  They  were  usually  simple  affairs — John  Cald¬ 
well  at  Newburyport  (“since  1790”  as  the  advertisements  would 
be  saying  a  century  later)  distilled  50,000  gallons  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  rum,  worth  $15,000,  in  1850,  out  of  500  hogsheads  of 
molasses  costing  $12,500,  using  100  tons  of  coal  costing  $600; 
the  wages  of  the  two  hands  came  to  $780,  leaving  a  profit  of  about 
$1,100. 

The  Zanzibar  trade  was  hnked  up  with  several  Salem  special¬ 
ties.  The  early  shipments  of  gum  copal  created  a  problem  of  how 
to  handle  the  gooey  mess.  Finally,  the  Whipples  discovered  a  meth¬ 
od  of  cleaning  it  by  immersion  in  alkali.  In  1859-60,  their  estab¬ 
lishment  on  Hunt’s  Wharf  at  Salem  had  thirty-six  men  at  work 
cleaning  a  miUion  and  a  half  pounds  of  it.  Another  local  industry 
was  more  closely  linked  with  the  West  African  trade,  for  E. 
Lipscomb  &  Co.  were  using  a  million  pounds  of  palm  oil  in  the 
manufacture  of  “adamantine”  candles. 
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The  most  impressive  linking  of  shipping  and  industry,  how¬ 
ever,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  establishing  of  Salem’s  Naum- 
keag  Steam  Cotton  Company  partly  to  supply  the  white  “Meri- 
cani”  cloth  to  the  Zanzibar  market.  Whereas  the  great  cotton  mills 
at  Lowell  and  Lawrence  were  relying  chiefly  on  Merrimack-River 
water  power  at  the  outset,  Colonel  Charles  James  of  Newburyport 
is  said  to  have  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  establishing  steam 
cotton  mills  in  seaport  cities  where  coal  and  cotton  bales  could  be 
brought  in  easily  by  sea,  and  the  finished  textiles  distributed  that 
same  way.  By  i860,  Newburyport  had  four  such  factories.  His 
"James  Steam  Mill,”  with  300  hands,  was  turning  out  two-and-a- 
half  million  yards  of  “No.  4  Shirtings,”  valued  at  $250,000,  while 
the  Globe,  Ocean,  and  Bartlett  steam  mills  brought  the  Newbury- 
port  total  output  nearly  twelve  million  yards  worth  $840,000. 
That  same  formula  would  lead  to  important  economic  shifts  at 
New  Bedford  and  Fall  River. 

The  local  tradition  is  that  by  the  late  1830’s,  Salem  began  to 
realize  that  it  might  as  well  get  the  extra  manufacturing  profits 
from  the  "Mericani”  calico  going  out  to  Zanzibar  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  ship  Lowell  cloth.  Through  the  initiative  of  General 
William  Sutton,  the  company,  incorporated  in  1839,  by  1847  was 
reported  to  have  "the  largest,  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United 
States”  of  its  sort.  In  1859,  a  second  building  was  completed, 
raising  its  total  equipment  to  67,768  spindles  and  1,343  looms. 
It  employed  200  men  and  400  women,  earning  an  average  of 
$232  for  the  year,  which  was  better  than  the  county  average. 
Spending  $232,000  for  cotton  and  coal  and  $139,000  for  labor, 
the  Naumkeag  company  in  the  year  1859-60  produced  $475,000 
worth  of  cotton  cloth,  which  represented  about  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  exported  from  Essex  County  seaports.  In  January,  1859, 
a  nine-percent  dividend  had  been  declared,  and  the  Naumkeag 
situation  was  called  “extremely  satisfactory  and  encouraging.” 
It  will  take  some  further  research  to  determine  just  how  intimate 
was  the  association  of  Naumkeag  with  the  “Merikani”  shipments 
to  East  Africa.  At  any  rate,  David  Pingree,  its  president  in  1859, 
had  been  in  the  African  trade,  as  had  Richard  P.  Walters,  first 
American  consul  at  Zanzibar;  Benjamin  A.  West,  consignee  of 
three  of  the  cargoes  from  there  that  year;  and  some  other  directors. 
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Danvers  1697  1351  671  882  638  88 

Amesbury  293  979  32  13  I53  850  **5 

West  Newbury  120  954  33  317  4 

Methuen  280  806  108  273  25  104  150 

Georgetown  332  654  306  431  18  215 


No.  Andover  _  6ii  520 

Andover  1043  570  16  8  630  215 

Saugus  227  515  94  195  6  56  210 

Rockport  128  386  6  132 
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a.  i860  ms.  census  industrial  retiuns  missing  for  Bradford,  Nahant,  and  part  of  Newburyport. 
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Just  as  Naumkeag  was  linked  with  the  county’s  leading  export 
commodity,  so  the  local  tanneries  were  associated  with  the  fore¬ 
most  item  of  impost — the  hides  and  skins  from  South  America, 
West  Africa,  and  East  Africa  amounting  to  $370,000  that  year. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  tanneries  tended  to  develop  near  sea¬ 
ports  so  that  the  supply  of  hides  from  local  slaughterhouses  could 
be  supplemented,  when  necessary,  from  beyond  the  seas.  About 
three  quarters  of  the  county’s  tanning  and  currying  of  leather  was 
carried  on  along  one  mile  of  creek  which  lay  partly  in  Salem  and 
the  rest  in  South  Danvers,  or  Peabody,  as  it  would  soon  be  called. 
The  water  was  useful  both  for  cleaning  the  hides  and  for  carrying 
off  the  refuse;  the  area  became  known  as  “Blubber  Hollow;”  when 
a  strong  north  wind  was  blowing  the  residents  of  Salem  could 
smell  their  leading  industry.  One  of  the  pioneers  and  leading  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  business  was  Jacob  Putnam  who  combined  the  func¬ 
tions  of  tanner  and  currier  and  also  handled  the  marketing  of  his 
output.  In  1859-60,  the  Putnam  establishment  converted  15,000 
hides,  costing  $60,000,  into  28,000  “sides  of  upper  leather" 
worth  $90,000.  There  were  additional  costs  of  $6,800  for  800 
cords  of  hemlock  bark  and  $14,400  for  the  wages  of  the  twenty- 
five  hands.  Ten  years  earlier,  the  output  had  been  less  than  half 
of  that.  In  the  meantime,  the  capital  invested  in  the  plant  had 
risen  from  $30,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Putnam  family  experience  is  particularly  interesting  in  its 
“amphibious”  interplay  of  shipping  and  industry.  Boston,  Salem, 
and  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  were  engaged  heavily  at  that 
time  in  the  investment  of  maritime  profits  in  cotton  mills  and 
railroads,  of  which  more  shortly.  The  Putnams,  however,  went 
beyond  that  single  pattern,  with  frequent  interplay  between  sea- 
based  and  shore-based  profits.  Jacob,  originally  from  Danvers, 
had  made  a  voyage  to  Calcutta  in  1805-07,  in  his  mid-twenties. 
Then,  during  the  Embargo  period,  he  had  started  his  tannery  at 
Salem  and  would  continue  with  it  until  his  death  in  1866.  But 
he  reversed  the  normal  ship-to-shore  investment  process  by  put¬ 
ting  some  of  his  tanning  profits  into  shipping,  both  to  South 
America  for  hides  and  to  Sumatra  for  pepper.  In  the  latter  trade, 
the  bark  Ceres  in  which  he  had  a  three-quarter  interest,  made  a 
voyage  in  1850-52,  with  his  son  George  Franklin  Putnam,  fresh 
from  Exeter,  as  supercargo,  saifing  from  New  York  rather  than 
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Salem.  On  an  investment  of  some  $86,000,  that  voyage  is  said  to 
have  yielded  a  net  profit  of  some  $100,000.  It  was  perhaps  only 
a  coincidence  that  Jacob  Putnam’s  share  of  that  was  almost  exact¬ 
ly  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  his  tannery’s  capitalization  during 
that  decade.  Young  George  Franklin,  after  a  voyage  in  the  Ceres 
to  Manila  as  third  mate,  came  ashore  and  joined  his  father  in  the 
tannery  operation,  but  later  he  also  extended  into  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  and  was  president  of  a  cotton  mill  at  Lewiston,  Maine. 

The  leather  from  those  “Blubber  Hollow”  tanneries  supplied 
a  part,  but  only  a  part,  of  the  needs  of  Essex  County’s  boot  and 
shoe  industry,  a  field  in  which  it  produced  more  than  any  other 
county  in  the  United  States.  With  its  25,000  workers  in  i860,  it 
produced  almost  one-sixth  of  the  total  national  output;  that  pro¬ 
portion  was  even  higher  in  its  specialty  of  women’s  and  children’s 
shoes.  This  huge  and  sprawling  industry  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
radical  transformation  from  the  “domestic”  or  putting  out”  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  factory  system,  similar  to  what  the  English  woolen  in¬ 
dustry  had  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Until  the 
1840’s  shoemaking  methods  had  changed  little  from  colonial 
times.  Much  of  the  work  was  carried  on  at  home,  with  entrepren¬ 
eurs  leaving  the  materials  around  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  or 
more,  and  then  later  collecting  the  finished  work,  paying  so  much 
per  shoe.  The  women  could  stitch  the  uppers  or  do  other  light 
work  in  their  homes;  the  men  were  apt  to  work  in  httle  shops  so 
small  that  they  were  known  as  “ten  footers.”  These  could  be  found 
all  over  the  county,  and  one,  the  Lye-Tapley  shop,  has  been 
moved  to  the  grounds  of  the  Essex  Institute.  In  1845  every  single 
town,  even  to  little  Boxford,  Middleton,  and  Wenham,  was  pro¬ 
ducing  a  few  thousand  dollars  worth  of  boots  or  shoes.  This  part- 
time,  piecework  had  its  advantages.  As  Blanche  Hazard  phrased  it 
in  her  thorough  study  of  the  early  industry,  “Formerly  the  domestic 
worker  had  enjoyed  all  the  latitude  he  needed  or  wished.  He 
sowed  his  fields  and  cut  his  hay  when  he  was  ready;  he  locked 
up  his  ‘ten  footer’  and  went  fishing  when  he  pleased,  or  sat  in  his 
kitchen  reading  when  it  was  too  cold  to  work  in  his  little  shop.” 

By  mid-century  that  pleasant  way  of  life  was  being  threatened 
in  the  name  of  efficiency.  Even  while  some  of  the  processes  were 
being  still  farmed  out  in  that  manner,  “central  shops”  were  being 
set  up  to  carry  on  the  prehminary  cutting  of  the  leather  and  the 
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final  finishing  for  shipment;  above  all,  the  shop  was  utilized  for 
supervision  of  the  quality  of  the  output.  A  moderate  amount  of 
mechanization  was  already  under  way,  though  the  use  of  power 
for  the  new  McKay  machines  would  not  come  for  a  few  years 
more.  In  1854,  for  instance,  Christopher  Robinson  at  Lynn  had 
simple  machines  for  sole  cutting,  splitting,  stripping,  and  punch¬ 
ing  the  leather,  in  addition  to  three  different  makes  of  sewing 
machines.  Along  with  that,  the  manufactures  were  finding  ad¬ 
vantages  in  getting  more  and  more  workers  into  their  shops  to 
work  from  8  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  at  so  much  a  day  instead  of  the  more 
flexible  piecework  basis.  By  the  late  1850’s,  moderate-sized  shoe 
factories  were  being  built  in  Lynn,  in  Haverhill,  and  also  at 
Marblehead  where  Joseph  B.  Bassett  had  built  up  a  lively  industry 
after  that  1846  gale  had  taken  the  town’s  heart  out  of  Grand 
Banks  fishing.  There  was  a  growing  tendency  of  the  industry  to 
center  in  those  localities  instead  of  out  through  the  scattered 
towns;  incidentally,  the  rates  of  pay  were  lower  than  in  other 
towns  or  in  other  industries.  Early  in  i860,  the  operators  an¬ 
nounced  a  further  cut  in  pay;  thereupon  Marblehead  and  then 
Lynn  workers  went  on  strike,  staging  huge  parades.  After  six 
weeks,  however,  they  returned  to  work  without  having  improved 
their  situation. 

Probably  the  most  unusual  industrial  event  in  Essex  County 
was  the  sudden  development  of  the  great  textile  center  of  Law¬ 
rence  where  the  Merrimack  had  flowed  between  quiet  meadows 
a  few  years  before.  A  group  of  Massachusetts  business  men,  with 
fortunes  made  principally  in  Boston’s  foreign  trade,  formed  the 
Essex  Company  in  the  mid- 1840’s  to  dam  the  river  and  furnish 
water  power  for  another  textile  center  such  as  they  had  already 
developed  at  Lowell  further  up  the  river.  The  resultant  settlement 
was  named  for  Abbot  Lawrence,  whose  $100,000  investment  was 
the  heaviest. 

By  the  late  1840’s,  with  the  dam  complete,  new  textile  mills 
came  into  existence,  backed  by  more  of  that  same  Boston  capital. 
Unlike  Lowell  which  centered  on  cotton  goods,  Lawrence  went 
in  primarily  for  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  and  would  before  long 
attain  national  primacy  in  that  field.  The  first  new  Lawrence  mills 
in  action  were  the  Bay  State,  whose  340  looms,  fifty-three  sets  of 
cards,  and  1700  workers  were  already  producing  a  million  dollars 
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worth  of  long  shawls  by  1850.  This  pioneer  concern  went  under 
in  the  1857  panic,  like  so  many  other  American  ventures,  but 
was  reorganized  as  the  Washington  Mills  in  1859.  Its  executive 
direction  on  the  spot  was  in  the  capable  hands  of  Gustavus  Vasa 
Fox,  who  after  rising  to  lieutenant  in  the  regular  navy,  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  the  politically  potent  Levi  Woodbury.  Before 
long,  he  would  be  down  at  Washington  as  the  first  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  in  cooperation  with  Secretary  Gideon  Welles, 
would  have  much  to  do  with  the  Navy’s  wartime  success. 

Even  larger  than  the  Bay  State-Washington  plant  were  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Mills,  Essex  County’s  biggest  industrial  establishment  and 
ultimately  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  Abbot  Lawrence, 
in  addition  to  investing  in  the  dam-building  Essex  Company,  was 
one  of  its  heaviest  stockholders.  By  i860,  it  had  105,000  spin¬ 
dles,  2500  looms,  and  2200  hands.  It  used  $450,000  worth  of 
wool,  $250,000  worth  of  cotton,  $60,000  worth  of  madder,  and 
$65,000  worth  of  coal  and  oil  to  produce  $2,700,000  worth  of 
woolen  and  cotton  goods.  There  were  still  other  concerns  utilizing 
the  new  water  power  at  Lawrence,  including  the  Atlantic  Mills 
and  also  the  Pemberton  Mills  which,  recently  reopened  after  the 
1857  depression,  had  the  industry’s  worst  disaster  early  in  i860 
— some  of  the  iron  posts  supporting  the  factory  gave  way  and  it 
collapsed  on  the  600  employees,  killing  nearly  a  hundred  of  them. 

In  contrast  to  Salem,  Lynn,  Haverhill,  and  other  Essex  County 
centers  with  two  centuries  or  more  of  history  behind  them,  Law¬ 
rence  quickly  had  a  very  heavy  foreign  population — its  forty-one 
percent  was  the  largest  proportion  in  all  Massachusetts  and  about 
double  the  average  for  the  whole  country.  The  town  was  just 
coming  into  being  when  the  refugees  from  Ireland’s  potato  fam¬ 
ine  began  to  reach  America,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  moved  in¬ 
to  the  vacuum.  In  later  days,  the  French  Canadians,  the  Germans, 
and  then  the  southern  Europeans  would  also  come  to  Lawrence 
to  make  it  a  very  real  melting  pot. 

Essex  County  had  many  smaller  industries,  some  fairly  distinc¬ 
tive.  Amesbury  won  a  national  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its 
carriages.  North  Andover  was  entering  on  long  success  in  pro¬ 
ducing  textile  machinery,  just  as  Beverly  would  later  become  a 
center  of  shoe  machinery.  Lawrence,  along  with  its  textile  plants. 
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had  six  large  paper  mills.  One  firm  in  Newbur^'port  was  convert¬ 
ing  800,000  horns  into  dress  combs.  VVenham  ice  became  known 
even  in  distant  lands,  and  five  Rockport  quarries  were  shipping 
granite  all  along  the  coast. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  county’s  industry  continued  to 
grow,  while  its  shipping  kept  dwindling  away.  The  value  of  its 
industrial  output  had  grown  from  forty  million  dollars  in  i860 
to  $166  million  in  1900;  Lawrence  at  forty-four  million  and  Lynn 
at  forty-one  million  dollars  would  each  produce  more  than  the 
whole  county  had  turned  out  four  decades  earlier,  while  Haver¬ 
hill  and  Salem  had  respectable  totals  at  twenty-four  and  twelve 
million  dollars  respectively.  In  the  meantime,  normal  shipping 
movements  except  along  the  coast  and  up  to  British  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  had  shrunk  away  to  almost  nothing.  In  nostalgic  retrospect,  the 
Salem  historians  had  recorded  the  last  arrivals  from  one  distant 
region  after  another — from  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  in  the 
summer  of  i860;  from  Paraguay  in  1861;  from  Zanzibar  in 
1870;  from  West  Africa  in  1873;  and  from  Cayenne  in  1877, 
when  the  arrival  of  the  schooner  Mattie  E.  on  March  21st  “closed 
the  foreign  trade  of  Salem.”  Even  at  Boston  and  New  York  where 
Salem-owned  vessels  continued  on  a  little  longer,  the  end  had 
finally  come.  Gloucester  alone  was  upholding  the  Essex  County 
reputation  afloat;  in  1900  its  ninety-odd  million  pounds  of  fish, 
about  even  divided  between  fresh  and  salted,  was  still  in  first 
place,  but  Boston  was  about  to  overtake  it.  And,  in  the  meantime, 
Kipling’s  Captains  Courageous  was  reminding  the  world  that 
Essex  County’s  achievements  were  not  limited  to  the  making  of 
shoes  or  broadcloth. 


RAILROADS  IN  ESSEX  COUNTY  A  CENTURY  AGO 
By  Charles  J.  Kennedy 

The  steam  railroad,  entering  its  twenty-fourth  year  of  service 
in  Essex  County  in  1859,  no  longer  was  a  novelty;  it  had  already 
created  a  great  change  in  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  rail  transpor¬ 
tation  was  accepted  as  a  necessity.^  Except  for  the  dwindling 
number  of  boats  in  coastal  service,  the  railroad  provided  the  only 
form  of  public  transportation.  Nearly  all  of  the  stage  coaches  and 
for-hire  freight  wagons  had  retreated  to  way  stations  and  rail  heads 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  where  they  served  as  feeders  to  the 
new  iron  horse.  In  fact,  there  were  so  many  rail  lines  in  Essex 
County  that  perhaps  no  other  place  in  the  country  with  a  similar 
area  and  a  scattered  population  of  less  than  165,000  enjoyed  a 
comparable  railroad  network.  Only  six  small  villages  were  more 
than  a  mile  from  a  railroad  and  they  were  only  approximately 
three  miles  distant.-  Few  farmers  lived  as  far  as  five  miles  from  a 
railroad.  The  network  was  complete  except  for  the  later  construc¬ 
tion  of  four  ver)'  short  branches  and  a  narrow  gauge  commuters’ 
line  between  Lynn  and  Boston.  The  novelty  of  the  steam  rail¬ 
road  was  gone;  even  the  newspapers  made  few  comments  about  it. 

The  railroad  network  in  Essex  County  consisted  of  two  trunk 
lines,  the  Eastern  and  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  eight  crosslines, 
each  owned  by  a  separate  corporation.  The  only  crossline  still 
operated  independently  was  the  Newburyport  and  it  was  to  be 
leased  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  early  i860.  The  owners  of  each 
of  the  other  small  lines,  except  the  Danvers  and  the  Salem  & 
Lowell,  had  at  some  time  operated  their  own  properties  before 

1 .  This  article  was  made  possible  by  a  research  grant  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska  and  from  material  used  in  a  forthcoming  volume  on  the 
history  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  System.  The  research  is  based 
upon  company  records,  correspondence,  reports,  periodicals,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  items  deposited  at  the  Boston  and  Maine  headquarters,  Essex 
Institute,  Baker  Library  of  Harvard  University,  Bureau  of  Railway  ^onom- 
ks  (Association  of  American  Railroads),  and  the  New  Hampshire  Histori¬ 
cal  Society. 

2.  George  B.  Parrott,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Nott,  Map  of 
Essex  &  Part  of  Middlesex  Counties,  Showing  the  Rail  Road  Route  between 
Salem,  Lowell,  Boston  &  Lawrence  (Boston,  1848);  Henry  F.  Walling, 
Topographical  Map  of  Essex  County,  1856  (Deposited  at  Essex  Institute). 
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leasing  them  to  larger  roads.*  Local  residents  in  1859  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  various  roads  by  the  names  of  the  owners,  rather  than 
the  operators,  just  as  some  people  today  refer  to  the  Boston  & 
Albany,  which  has  been  operated  by  the  New  York  Central  for 
sixty  years.  The  Essex  County  railroads  in  1859  were  as  follows: 

Corporate  Owner  Operator 

Eastern  Rail-road  Company  Eastern  Rail-road  Company 

Essex  Rail-road  Company  Eastern  Rail-road  Company 

South  Reading  Branch  Railroad  Eastern  Rail-road  Company 

Saugus  Branch  Railroad  Com-  Eastern  Rail-road  Company 

pany 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 

Danvers  Railroad  Company  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 

Newburyport  Railroad  Company  Newburyport  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany 

Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad  Com-  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail-road 
pany  Corporation 

Lowell  and  Lawrence  Railroad  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail-road 
Company  Corporation 

Manchester  and  Lawrence  Rail-  Concord  Railroad  Corporation 

road 

The  Eastern  also  owned  and  operated  branches  to  Marblehead, 
Gloucester,  Salisbury,  and  Wenham  Pond,  the  latter  for  use 
only  during  the  ice  harvesting  season. 

The  cities  of  Salem  and  Lawrence  were  the  chief  rail  centers. 
The  imposing  granite  depot  in  Salem  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Eastern  Rail-road  and  was  the  scene  for  sixty-two  passenger  trains 
arriving  and  departing  daily  on  the  Eastern,  the  Essex,  the  South 
Reading  Branch,  and  the  Salem  &  Lowell  railroads.  In  Lawrence, 
the  Boston  &  Maine  made  connections  with  the  Essex,  the  Man¬ 
chester  &  Lawrence,  and  the  Lowell  &  Lawrence,  which  in  turn 
were  crosslines  to  their  respective  operators. 

The  crosshnes  brought  rail  service  either  to  or  closer  to  one- 
third  of  the  settlements  in  the  county  between  1848  and  1854. 
The  promoters  of  the  Essex,  the  first  to  commence  construction, 

3.  Technically,  the  Manchester  &  Lawrence  was  contracted  to  the  Con¬ 
cord  R.R.  The  Salem  &  Lowell  was  contracted  to  the  Lowell  &  Lawrence 
until  1858  when  both  roads  were  leased  to  the  Boston  &  Lowell.  Except 
in  the  list  of  corporations  we  are  substituting  an  ampersand  in  company 
titles  to  facilitate  readability. 
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prevailed  upon  the  Eastern  to  finance  a  line  between  Salem  and 
Lawrence  that  would  divert  business  from  the  Boston  &  Maine. 
Unable  to  attract  sufficient  traffic  to  operate  independently,  the 
Essex  stockholders  leased  their  property  to  the  Eastern,  which  also 
lost  money  on  the  operation.  The  Lowell  &  Lawrence  was  a  cross- 
line  between  the  named  cities.  The  Salem  &  Lowell,  owned  prin¬ 
cipally  by  Stephen  C.  Phillips  of  Salem,  built  a  track  between 
South  Danvers  (now  Peabody)  and  Tewksbury  on  the  Lowell  & 
Lawrence  and  immediately  contracted  the  property  to  the  Lowell 
&  Lawrence.  The  latter  operated  cars  the  complete  distance  be¬ 
tween  Lowell  and  Salem,  diverting  from  the  Boston  &  Lowell  the 
shipment  of  much  coal,  lumber,  door  frames,  and  window  frames 
that  previously  had  been  brought  into  Massachusetts  via  the  port 
of  Boston.  In  1858,  the  Boston  &  Lowell  leased  both  the  Lowell 
&  Lawrence  and  the  Salem  &  Lowell  to  eliminate  this  and  other 
competition.  The  Saugus  (originally  a  crossline  between  Lynn 
Common  and  Malden  on  the  Boston  &  Maine)  and  the  South 
Reading  Branch  were  acquired  by  the  Eastern  to  prevent  diversion 
of  its  main-line  traffic.  The  Eastern  extended  the  track  of  the  Sau¬ 
gus,  making  it  an  alternate  route  to  Boston  in  1854.  Since  the 
South  Reading  Branch  diverted  business  from  Eastern’s  main 
line  and  could  not  be  operated  profitably,  the  Eastern  wanted  to 
operate  only  one  train  daily  over  the  Branch.  For  several  years, 
however,  the  legislature  required  the  daily  operation  of  one  freight 
and  four  passenger  trains.  The  Danvers  and  the  Newbuiy'port 
railroads  furnished  a  route  through  the  heart  of  Essex  County, 
connecting  Newburyport  and  Bradford  with  South  Reading  (now 
Wakefield  Junction).  Through  the  adroit  leadership  of  N.  D. 
Northend,  a  few  small  businessmen  maneuvered  the  Boston  & 
Maine  and  the  Eastern  managements  into  a  brief  period  of  mutual 
mistrust  and  then  persuaded  the  Boston  &  Maine  to  lease  the 
Danvers  and  make  exclusive  connections  with  the  Newburyport 
Railroad  trains.  Of  the  eight  crosslines,  the  Manchester  &  Law¬ 
rence  was  the  only  one  that  operated  profitably  for  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  contracting  its  property  to  another  road.  Significantly,  during 
those  few  years  the  earnings  of  the  Manchester  &  Lawrence  were 
possible  only  because  of  an  agreement  with  its  competitors  where¬ 
by  they  guaranteed  traffic  and  earnings.  Thus,  not  one  of  the 
crosslines  developed  enough  traffic  to  justify  construction  although 
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they  did  bring  service  to  a  number  of  communities.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  crosslines  had  so  little  traffic.  When 
they  were  first  projected  in  the  'forties  there  was  very  little  poten¬ 
tial  traffic  other  than  the  limited  number  of  farmers.  The  census 
of  1840  shows  that  one-half  of  the  working  population  in  Essex 
County  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  most  of  those  persons 
lived  along  the  routes  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Eastern, 
still  under  construction.  These  two  roads,  becoming  trunk  lines 
between  Boston  and  stations  in  Maine,  accentuated  the  trend  of 
manufacturing  development  in  the  towns  they  served.  This  pre¬ 
cluded  sufficient  business  for  any  of  these  crosslines  to  meet  both 
operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges,  let  alone  pay  any  dividends. 
Because  of  a  combination  of  circumstances  and  the  aggressiveness 
of  local  men  like  Edward  Crane  of  Lawrence,  Thomas  P.  Pingree 
and  Stephen  Phillips  of  Salem,  and  N.  D.  Northend,  the  larger 
roads  assumed  the  financial  burden  of  operating  each  crossroad 
and  either  buying  out  or  paying  a  guaranteed  rent  to  the  local  in¬ 
vestors.  Essex  County  thereby  came  to  have  a  very  complete  rail 
network  at  an  early  date. 

The  advent  of  the  new  transportation  in  Essex  County,  as  well 
as  in  the  nation  in  general,  had  brought  about  a  three-fold  re¬ 
sult.  First,  “locomotion”  became  a  new  factor  in  the  lives  of  many 
people.  Not  merely  the  wealthy,  but  "the  poor  and  laboring  classes” 
could  travel  to  distant  Boston,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  or  Portsmouth 
for  business,  a  visit,  or  an  outing  and  return  within  a  single  day. 
Furthermore,  as  stated  by  one  orator,  “Railroads  are  the  great  level¬ 
ler  of  the  age.  They  are  democratic  in  their  tendency,  and  level 
upwards,  bringing  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  rich.”’^  Locomotion  was  so  popular  that  in  New 
England,  at  least,  the  amount  of  travel  to  and  from  the  larger 
communities  usually  trebled  within  a  year  or  two  after  a  railroad 
was  opened. 

Another  effect  of  the  railroad  boom  of  the  'forties  and  early 
'fifties  was  the  expansion  of  internal  markets.  Manufacturers  and 
traders  found  the  railroads,  competing  with  each  other,  eager  to 
assist  with  attractive  rates.  In  turn,  the  increasing  population,  the 

4.  Charles  ).  Kennedy,  “The  Eastern  Rail-road  Company  to  1855,”  The 
Business  History  Review,  XXXI  Ci957)>  107-114. 

5.  General  O.  J.  Veile  at  NorUi  Adams,  Mass.,  as  paraphrased  by 
American  Railway  Times,  Jan.  10,  1850. 
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general  growth  of  manufacturing  and  trade,  and  the  commerciali¬ 
zation  of  agriculture  stimulated  railroad  construction.  Also,  the 
general  upward  trend  of  prices  encouraged  business  and  thus  in¬ 
directly  benefited  the  railroads.  Without  the  railroad  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  business  would  have  been  very  limited.  Especially  out¬ 
standing  was  the  launching  of  the  city  of  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
earliest  communities  in  the  United  States  planned  and  developed 
as  an  industrial  city.  Its  rapid  progress  was  facilitated  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Maine  Railroad  when  its  management  relocated  its  main 
line  in  1848  to  pass  through  the  new  industrial  community.  By 
1859,  Lawrence  rivaled  Lowell  both  in  textile  mills  and  in  rail¬ 
road  activity,  offering  direct  rail  service  to  the  port  cities  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Salem,  and  Newburyport  as  well  as  to  the  interior  cities  of 
Lowell,  Manchester,  and  Dover.  The  growth  of  a  wide  variety  of 
businesses  was  stimulated  in  the  coastal  cities  of  Lynn,  Salem,  and 
Newburyport  because  of  the  expanded  market  area  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  made  possible.  Of  special  interest  was  the  new  development 
of  the  coal  trade.  The  Essex  Rail-road  and  connecting  lines  en¬ 
abled  coal  dealers  to  make  Phillips  wharf  in  Salem  an  entrepdt  of 
the  coal  trade  with  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Manchester,  and  Concord. 
Rail  facilities  on  Phillips  wharf,  completed  in  1858,  provided 
for  the  simultaneous  unloading  of  fifteen  vessels.* 

The  third  contribution  of  the  railroad  to  Essex  County  by  1859 
was  its  influence  on  the  level  of  living.  A  careful  estimate  of  in¬ 
come  in  the  United  States  reveals  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  between  1839  and  1859  on  an  average  for  each 
person.^  The  residents  of  Essex  County  probably  enjoyed  at  least 
the  national  average.  But  statistics  do  not  indicate  the  full  story 
of  a  rising  level  of  living.  Now  economically  possible  for  many 
persons  were  excursions  to  the  metropolis  of  Boston,  frequent 
visits  to  relatives  and  friends  who  lived  more  distant  than  a  one- 
day’s  journey  by  team,  the  chance  for  a  home  several  miles  from 
one’s  work,  and  the  purchase  of  all  sorts  of  new  commodities.  Also, 
for  a  young  man  the  railroads  offered  new  occupations  with  good 
pay  and  prestige  as  a  locomotive  engineer,  fireman,  conductor, 
station  agent,  or  even  a  brakeman,  with  the  chance  of  rising  to 

6.  Salem  Gazette,  Apr.  5,  1859. 

7.  Robert  F.  Martin,  National  Income  in  the  United  States,  1799- 
1938  (New  York,  1939),  p.  6. 
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master  mechanic,  master  of  transportation,  or  superintendent.  In¬ 
vestors,  large  and  small,  likewise,  were  able  to  expand  their  in¬ 
come  by  selecting  the  better  investments  in  the  railroad  field,  such 
as  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Boston  &  Lowell. 

The  early  railroad  history  and  even  the  preceding  turnpike  his¬ 
tory  of  Essex  County  was  definitely  influenced  by  the  growth  of 
Boston,  which  in  the  ’fifties  was  the  hub  of  the  largest  rail  net¬ 
work  in  the  United  States.  Local  railroad  enthusiasts  of  that  gen¬ 
eration  liked  to  point  out  that  Boston  rather  than  other  seaports 
had  become  the  metropolis  of  New  England  and,  except  for  New 
York,  was  the  most  active  port  of  the  United  States  because  of 
the  deliberate  effort  of  a  few  railroad  builders.  As  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation,  they  would  add,  business  leaders  of  Salem,  New 
bui^'port,  and  other  ports  from  Maine  to  Connecticut  likewise 
built  railroads  into  the  interior  during  the  ’forties  and  'fifties,  de¬ 
termined  that  their  communities  should  not  wither  away  because 
of  the  magnetic  power  of  the  iron  rails  drawing  industry  and  trade 
to  Boston.  Actually,  the  mercantile  business  in  Salem  was  already 
shifting  to  Boston  before  the  opening  of  the  Eastern  Rail-road  and 
the  shift  was  merely  accentuated  by  the  advent  of  the  railroad. 
The  effort  of  Salem  businessmen  to  turn  the  tide  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Salem  &  Lowell  and  the  Essex  was  unsuccessful.  The 
future  of  Essex  County  lay  first  in  the  development  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  particularly  in  Lawrence,  Newbury’port,  Salem,  and  Lynn, 
and  second  in  the  expansion  of  Greater  Boston.  In  the  1840’s 
and  1850’s  the  railroad  boom  stimulated  the  growth  of  towns 
within  nine  or  ten  miles  of  downtown  Boston,  the  extent  of  eco¬ 
nomical  commuter  fares.  Lynn  was  within  that  radius  and  began 
to  think  of  itself  as  a  part  of  Greater  Boston.  New  suburbs  sudden¬ 
ly  grew  on  all  three  sides  of  Boston.  At  least  fourteen  “railroad  vil¬ 
lages,”  including  Saugus,  mushroomed  from  insignificant  ham¬ 
lets  by  the  mid-fifties  as  a  result  of  very  low  commuter  fares  that 
encouraged  the  native-born  Bostonians  to  build  homes  in  new  resi¬ 
dential  developments  and  commute  on  the  steam  railroad.  By 
1855,  more  than  half  of  Boston’s  residents  were  foreign  born,  in¬ 
dicating  that  many  natives  had  become  commuters.  Southern 
Essex  County  was  on  the  periphery  of  that  expansion.® 

8.  American  Railway  Times,  Apr.  25,  1850;  Boston  Journal,  Mar.  3, 
1855;  Boston  Transcript,  Apr.  4,  1855;  Salem  Gazette,  Apr.  15,  1859: 
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To  a  twentieth-century  visitor  the  locomotives  and  cars  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  would  have  seemed  small  and  uncomfortable  and  the 
track  very  light  of  weight.  But  to  men  living  in  1859,  who  only 
twenty-four  years  earlier  had  been  completely  dependent  upon 
stage  coaches  and  freight  wagons  for  public  transportation,  the 
railroad  was  a  marvelous  improvement,  rapid  and  comfortable  by 
comparison  and  very  much  cheaper.  The  tracks  were  the  same 
gauge  then  as  now,  but  most  of  the  rails  in  Essex  County  weighed 
less  than  fifty  pounds  to  the  yard.  The  Boston  &  Maine  and  the 
Eastern,  both  under  able  superintendents,  had  better  than  the 
average  quality  of  roadbed,  although  still  leaving  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  Crossties  were  untreated  because  it  was  less  expensive  to 
replace  them  frequently.® 

Locomotives  were  small  but  a  few  old  wood  burners  converted 
to  coal  and  the  more  recent  engines  with  outside  connecting  rods 
were  a  great  improvement  over  the  locomotives  of  the  ’forties.*® 
Their  brass  fittings  and  colorful  trim  and  the  bright  yellow  cars 
of  the  Eastern  were  the  delight  of  the  boys  and  continued  to  stir 
the  older  folk  who  recalled  the  first  trains  they  had  seen.  Wood 
was  still  the  common  fuel,  and  "wooding  up”  the  engine  at  fre¬ 
quent  stops  was  always  a  lively  performance. 

The  passenger  cars  were  the  shape  of  a  modem  box  car  with 
unattractive  windows  adding  little  to  the  utilitarian  appearance. 
Ventilation  and  heating  were  unsolved  problems.  The  best  ar¬ 
rangement  to  remove  stale  air  yet  devised  consisted  of  small  holes 
in  the  walls  above  the  windows  where,  unfortunately,  in  the  win¬ 
ter  too  much  of  the  heat  furnished  by  the  stove  in  the  middle  of 
the  car  likewise  escaped.  After  dark,  passengers  in  only  a  few  of 
the  approximately  forty  seats  were  able  to  read  a  newspaper  by 
the  fight  of  the  new  kerosene  lamps,  which  were  so  inadequate 
that  the  conductor  carried  a  lantern  to  take  up  tickets.  The  more 
recent  type  of  car  used  by  the  Eastern  had  six-wheel  trucks,  re¬ 
puted  to  be  safer.  All  coaches  were  made  of  wood;  an  experi¬ 
mental  car  of  double  plates  of  iron  tried  out  on  the  Boston  & 

Charles  H.  P.  Copeland,  “To  the  Farthest  Port  of  the  Rich  East,”  Ameri¬ 
can  Heritage,  VI  (February  1955).  it5* 

9.  American  Railway  Times,  Nov.  20,  1858,  May  21,  1859;  Boston  & 
Maine  R.R.,  Annual  Report,  1852,  p.  4. 

10.  American  Railway  Times,  Feb.  26,  1852,  Feb.  19.  1859,  May  6, 
i860;  Eastern  R.R.,  Annual  Report,  1859,  p.  12. 
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Maine  in  the  late  ’fifties  did  not  prove  to  be  economical.  A  few 
cars  were  elaborately  furnished.  The  Eastern  had  a  parlor  car  with 
silk  curtains,  swivel  seats,  silver-plated  spitoons,  and  red  plush 
carpets  as  early  as  1846."  By  1859,  however,  its  equipment  was 
generally  neglected  and  out  of  date  because  of  the  weakened 
financial  condition  of  the  company.  The  Boston  &  Maine  likewise 
used  its  equipment  as  long  as  it  would  hold  together,  although  that 
company  was  one  of  the  strongest  roads  financially. 

The  freight  cars  were  exceedingly  small.  The  more  recent  ones 
had  eight  wheels  but  many  cars  were  older  with  only  four  wheels 
and  holding  only  seven  tons  of  most  kinds  of  merchandise.  The 
longer  cars,  then  called  long-house  merchandise  cars  or  double 
freight  cars,  were  more  efficient.  Both  freight  and  passenger  cars 
were  joined  by  a  link  and  pin  hitch  on  the  end  of  a  fight  weight 
drawbar  called  a  "frog  mouth.”  They  were  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  operate  and  the  accident  rate  among  brakemen  was  quite  high. 

Many  operating  practices  would  appear  very  unwise  to  us.  It 
is  remarkable  that  accidents  were  not  more  frequent,  indicating 
that  generally  railroad  employees  were  careful.  The  ’fifties  had 
seen  considerable  improvement  in  operating  practices,  such  as  flag¬ 
ging  approaching  trains  when  one  train  had  stopped,  frequent 
inspection  of  wheels,  axles,  brakes,  and  springs  by  the  conductor 
himself,  at  least  on  the  Boston  &  Maine.  It  was  not  considered 
unsafe,  however,  to  make  flying  switches  of  loaded  passenger  cars. 
Some  crews  would  uncouple  a  loaded  passenger  car  from  the  rear 
of  a  train  while  the  train  was  in  motion,  and  as  the  engine  steamed 
ahead  with  the  other  cars,  a  switch  would  be  thrown  and  the  free 
car  would  ride  onto  a  separate  track,  where  it  was  coupled  to  a 
waiting  locomotive  to  finish  its  journey  on  a  branch  line.^^ 

The  telegraph  was  first  installed  along  the  Eastern  Rail-road’s 
right-of-way  in  1847,  only  three  years  after  its  first  introduction 
in  the  United  States.  Yet,  it  still  was  not  used  to  dispatch  trains 
on  either  the  Boston  &  Maine  or  the  Eastern  by  1859,  primarily 
because  it  was  considered  to  be  too  expensive  to  man  all  stations 

11.  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  “Directors’  Minutes,”  May  8,  1855;  [E.  G. 
Young],  “The  Development  of  the  American  Railway  Passenger  Car," 
Bulletin  of  the  Railway  and  Locomotive  Historical  Society,  XXXII  Ci933)i 
46. 

12.  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee,  The  Eastern  Railroad  (Salem,  1917),  p.  48. 
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with  railroad  telegraphers.  In  emergencies,  however,  telegraphic 
messages  generally  but  not  always  were  used. 

New  England  railroad  executives  were  optimistic  in  1859. 
Most  roads  showed  an  increase  in  passenger  and  freight  traffic 
for  the  first  time  since  the  sudden  decline  in  1855.  Because  of 
the  extensive  commuter  traffic  on  both  the  Boston  &  Maine  and 
the  Eastern,  their  number  of  passenger-miles  had  not  decreased  to 
the  extent  it  had  on  many  roads.  Nevertheless,  both  roads  suf¬ 
fered  a  decrease  in  their  net  income.  Their  officials  had  been 
struggling  with  the  problem  of  reducing  operating  costs  during 
a  period  of  rising  prices  without  materially  increasing  passenger 
fares  or  freight  rates. The  optimism  of  1859  was  reflected  in 
the  increase  of  stock  market  prices.  Boston  &  Maine  stock  was 
traded  at  par  and  the  Eastern  stock  began  a  definite  upward  climb 
from  its  low  position  following  the  stockholders’  loss  of  confidence 
in  1855. 

The  chief  executives  of  the  four  main  lines  operating  in 
Essex  County  were  elected  to  their  positions  between  1856  and 
1858.  They  were  widely  known  in  New  England  as  dynamic  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  sometimes  clashing  as  they  strove  to  make  their 
respective  roads  more  profitable.  The  newest  and  apparently  the 
least  enterprising  was  President  George  Morgan  Browne  of  the 
Eastern  Rail-road.  Samuel  Hooper,  the  chief  stockholder,  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  more  important  in  formulating  the  major  policies 
of  the  company.  President  Francis  Cogswell  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  an  attorney,  was  very  capable  in  handling  complex  inter¬ 
line  relations.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield  and  George  Stark  were 
president  and  manager,  respectively,  of  both  the  Boston  &  Lowell 
and  the  Nashua  &  Lowell,  the  two  corporations  being  operated  as 
a  partnership.  Both  men  were  quite  aggressive  and  made  a  good 
team.  They  wanted  very  much  to  unite  their  corporations  and 
five  other  railroads  to  form  a  line  between  Boston  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  under  their  management.  President  N.  G.  Up- 
ham  and  Superintendent  Joseph  Gilmore  of  the  Concord  likewise 
worked  well  together.  Gilmore  was  an  efficient  leader  both  in 
business  and  politics,  dominating  the  Concord  directors  and  rising 
rapidly  in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature. 

li.  American  Railway  Times,  Nov.  8,  1855,  May  8,  1856,  Nov.  14, 
1857.  Oct.  15,  1859- 
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In  1859,  all  of  these  men,  except  Browne  and  Hooper  of  the 
Eastern,  were  engaged  in  a  heated  argument  in  the  form  of  puhhc 
letters  and  pamphlets  over  an  involved  question  of  dividing  inter- 
hne  freight  and  passenger  rates.  The  Eastern  was  included  be¬ 
cause  its  management  agreed  to  participate  in  the  Boston  & 
Maine  strategy  of  forcing  the  Concord  to  accept  a  lower  percentage 
of  interline  rates.  Since  the  Eastern  agreed  not  to  grant  favorable 
rates  or  trackage  rights  to  the  Concord  at  Portsmouth  or  Salem, 
the  Concord  could  reach  Boston  only  over  the  direct  routes  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Boston  &  Lowell.  Shippers 
and  passengers  using  more  than  one  railroad  in  a  single  trip  paid 
only  one  price.  The  payment  was  divided  between  the  various  rail¬ 
roads  performing  the  service  according  to  agreements  on  what¬ 
ever  basis  they  chose  to  use.  The  state  governments  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  except  to  appoint  referees  to  arbitrate  if  the  railroad  man¬ 
agements  could  not  agree.  (The  federal  government  did  not  claim 
jurisdiction  until  much  later).  How  much  any  one  of  these  rail¬ 
roads  could  obtain  in  the  “division”  of  the  "through  rates”  made 
considerable  difference  in  the  annual  net  income  of  that  company. 
The  contest  was  an  exciting  struggle  led  by  Cogswell  to  break  the 
dominating  position  of  the  Concord  in  the  division  of  interline 
rates.  Although  the  referees  in  September  of  1859  voted  against 
Cogswell’s  position  he  sohdified  the  opposition  of  the  roads  termi¬ 
nating  in  Boston  against  the  demands  of  the  “upper”  roads  in 
rate  matters.’* 

This  spectacular  contest  added  to  the  transportation  conversa¬ 
tion  of  the  day,  more  particularly  in  Lawrence  than  elsewhere  in 
Essex  County.  Of  course,  every  man  had  his  opinion  about  the  rail¬ 
road  he  had  to  use.  Rates  might  seem  too  high,  the  service  could 
be  better,  dividends  were  too  low,  and  surely  his  share  of  railroad 
stock  should  bring  a  higher  price  in  the  market.  The  reputation 
of  the  managements  undoubtedly  was  frequently  discussed  and  a 
variety  of  opinions  were  expressed  about  any  one  road  but  they  do 

14.  Charles  ).  Kennedy,  "The  Eastern  Rail-road  Company,  1855-1884,” 
The  Business  History  Review,  XXXI  (1957),  183-184;  Railroad  Contro¬ 
versy:  Containing  A  Copy  of  the  Contract  between  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
and  Boston  &  Lowell,  and  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroads,  with  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  Documents  Relating  Thereto  (Concord,  N.  H.,  1859);  Boston 
&  Maine  Contract  File,  Nos.  95,  112;  Boston  &  Lowell  Contract  Book,  I, 
310-31 1. 
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do  not  always  reveal  the  actual  quality  of  the  management.  Man¬ 
agements  can  be  appraised  scientifically  on  a  comparative  basis, 
however,  and  a  current  study,  still  in  progress,  reaches  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions.  Among  fifteen  major  roads  in  northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  the  Boston  &  Maine  ranked  first,  the  combined  Boston  & 
Lowell  and  Nashua  &  Lowell  management  second,  the  Concord 
sixth,  and  the  Eastern  next  to  poorest.^® 

What  many  people  talked  about  regarding  transportation  may 
be  suggested  by  the  following  items  in  the  Salem  Gazette  during 
1859:  an  ice  boat  built  in  New  York  to  sail  up  the  frozen  Missis¬ 
sippi  River;  a  balloon  ascension  from  St.  Louis  to  upper  New  York 
at  the  average  speed  of  57  miles  per  hour  with  the  speculation 
that  a  trans-atlantic  balloon  trip  might  be  the  next  goal;  the  argu¬ 
ment  over  proposals  for  one  or  two  railroads  to  the  Pacific;  the 
spirited  debate  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  over  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  at  public  expense;  optimistic  remarks 
about  the  financial  improvement  of  the  Eastern  Rail-road;  rail¬ 
road  accidents  (in  other  localities,  none  occurring  in  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty);  the  heavy  summer  travel  of  vacationers  from  the  Boston  area 
on  their  way  to  the  White  Mountains  via  special  cars  on  the  East¬ 
ern;  and  the  proposed  horse  railway  from  Lynn  to  Boston.^® 

The  last  item  was  the  subject  for  several  spirited  sessions  of  the 
Lynn  Board  of  Aldermen  in  May  and  June,  1859,  over  the  route 
to  be  assigned  to  a  proposed  horse  railway.  Other  sections  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  suburbs  had  had  horse  railways  for  several  years  and  a  group 
of  Lynn  promoters  obtained  a  charter  to  build  one  to  their  town. 
The  project  seemed  feasible.  Lynn  is  only  nine  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Boston,  the  same  distance  as  Newton,  which  was  enjoying 
horse-car  service  for  less  than  half  the  fares  charged  by  a  steam 
railroad.  The  Lynn  promoters  emphasized  that  a  horse  railway 
would  encourage  settlement  the  entire  length  of  the  line  because 
the  horse  cars  would  stop  anywhere,  whereas  settlements  along 
a  steam  railroad  tended  to  cluster  near  the  stations.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage,  they  said,  would  be  the  “salutory  effect”  their  railway 

15.  Based  on  a  portion  of  our  forthcoming  volume  on  the  history  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  System. 

16.  Salem  Gazette,  Feb.  2,  8,  Mar.  8,  15,  18,  Apr.  22,  ]uly  8,  12,  18, 
Sept.  2,  Oct.  28,  1859. 
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would  have  upon  the  price  of  commuter  fares  of  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road. 

The  year  1859  closed  without  a  horse  railway  in  Essex  County, 
but  it  was  to  come  within  the  next  two  years,  together  with  com¬ 
petitive  low  fares  by  the  Eastern  to  retain  commuter  traffic.  For 
the  first,  but  not  the  last  time,  the  steam  railroads  of  Boston  were 
facing  a  competitor  for  the  commuter  traffic. 

17.  American  Railway  Times,  June  19,  1856,  Oct.  27,  i860,  Feb.  8, 
i86a;  Lynn  News,  Aug.  31,  Sept.  7,  1858,  Feb.  15,  Mar.  i,  15,  22,  June 
I,  15,  1859,  Mar.  21,  i860;  Salem  Gazette,  Apr.  22,  1859. 


“A  MORE  BRACING  MORNING  ATMOSPHERE” 
ARTISTIC  LIFE  IN  SALEM,  1850—1859 
By  Frederic  A.  Sharp 

Una  spoke  with  somewhat  alarming  fervor  of  her  love  for 
Rome,  and  regret  at  leaving  it.  We  shall  have  done  the  child 
no  go^  office  in  bringing  her  here,  if  the  rest  of  her  life  is 
to  ^  a  dream  of  this  “city  of  the  soul,”  and  an  unsatisfied 
yearning  to  come  back  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  ele¬ 
vating  and  refining  can  really  be  injurious,  and  so  I  hope 
that  she  will  always  be  the  better  for  Rome,  even  if  her  life 
should  be  spent  where  there  are  no  pictures,  no  statues, 
nothing  but  the  dryness  and  meagreness  of  a  New  England 
village.^ 

Traveling  through  Europe  in  the  1850’s,  out  of  touch  with  Ameri¬ 
ca,  especially  out  of  touch  with  the  “New  England  village”  of 
his  birth,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  unaware  of  the  quiet,  yet 
impressive,  change  taking  place  in  Salem’s  cultural  life.  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  artistic  sensibilities  had  been  greatly  aroused  during  his 
travels  in  Europe.  Indeed,  by  the  time  he  arrived  in  Italy  early  in 
1858,  he  fancied  himself  somewhat  of  a  connoisseur.  He  de¬ 
lighted,  not  merely  in  the  galleries,  the  churches,  and  the  monu¬ 
ments,  but  also  in  the  colony  of  artists  resident  in  Rome,  among 
whom  he  made  many  close  friends.  He  never  could  have  imagined 
that  “Old  Sleepy  Salem,”  too,  was  responding  to  a  new  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  fine  arts,  and  that  the  cultural  desert,  to  which  he 
envisioned  his  family  returning,  was  being  enriched  by  the  very 
people  he  felt  incapable  of  any  artistic  yearnings.  This  awakening 
in  Salem  may  not  have  been  obvious  to  the  casual  observer,  for 
the  activity  was  initiated  on  the  level  of  the  average  man.  Art 
forms  began  to  weave  themselves  into  the  fabric  of  everyday  life, 
their  aristocratic  aura  fading  as  they  became  available  to,  and  de¬ 
sired  by,  a  broader  segment  of  Salem  and  Essex  County  society. 

There  was  a  deep-rooted  interest  among  Americans  in  art.  This 
interest  did  not  express  itself  in  terms  of  the  Old  Masters,  but 
rather  was  manifest  in  the  number  of  Americans  who  turned  to 
art  on  their  own.  Impressed  by  the  beauties  of  American  scenery, 

I.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Italian  and  French  Notebooks  (Boston,  1899), 
p.  ai9- 
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anxious  to  record  the  various  inodes  of  life  which  were  so  rapidly 
changing,  many  Americans  sketched  or  painted  what  they  saw 
around  them.  They  believed  that  with  the  proper  rudimentary 
instruction  every  man  could  be  an  artist.  They  felt  it  was  easy  to 
paint,  easier  still  to  draw.  At  this  level,  Americans  were  not  seek¬ 
ing  true  artistic  proficiency,  or  even  real  esthetic  development,  but 
rather  they  wanted  to  be  amused.  Drawing,  like  playing  the  piano, 
was  regarded  as  a  desirable  accomplishment.  This  attitude  fostered 
a  naive  and  undiscriminating  artistic  sensibility  among  Americans, 
but  it  did  at  least  bring  more  Americans  into  some  contact  with 
the  arts,  and  created  a  vast  popular  market  for  art,  one  which  was 
exploited  in  Salem  during  the  decade  of  the  ’fifties. 

In  January,  1850,  Robert  Connor  opened  an  Academy  of 
Design  in  Salem.  Connor’s  program  was  directed  primarily  toward 
a  career  in  architecture  and  engineering,  but  he  also  proposed 
teaching  water-color  painting,  sketching  from  models,  and  per¬ 
spective.  Salem  ladies  were  attracted  by  this  part  of  the  program. 
Within  a  few  months  Connor  created  a  special  class  in  drawing 
and  design  for  a  limited  number  of  ladies.  Salem  had  proved  re¬ 
ceptive  to  what  Connor  termed  “my  struggle  to  elevate  and  dis¬ 
seminate  a  correct  artistic  taste,’’^  but  he  soon  learned  that  there 
was  no  money  to  be  made  teaching  fine  arts  in  Salem.  Acknowledg¬ 
ing  this  hard  reality,  he  gave  up  the  drawing  classes  and  concen¬ 
trated  on  architecture  and  engineering.  Nevertheless,  Connor’s 
efforts  had  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
city. 

While  Connor  drifted  into  more  lucrative  fields,  others  per¬ 
severed  in  the  task  of  teaching  Salemites  how  to  draw.  Itinerant 
masters  of  the  drawing  art  arrived  in  town  and  rented  convenient¬ 
ly  located  rooms  as  studios.  Each  had  his  own  particular  system 
which  guaranteed  successful  results  in  a  specified  time  or  the 
student’s  money  was  refunded.  Typical,  was  a  Mr.  Wood,  who 
arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  equipped  with  a  gallery  of  draw¬ 
ings  of  American  scenery,  all  done  after  only  fifteen  lessons.  Com¬ 
petent  drawing  with  Mr.  Wood’s  special  system  was  an  art  "easy 
of  attainment,  and  rapid  in  practice’’ — important  requisites  for 
popular  appeal.*  Mr.  Wood  was  successful  in  Salem,  extended  his 

2.  Salem  Gazette,  April  5,  1850. 

3.  Salem  GazetU,  September  4,  1852. 
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Stay,  and  returned  in  subsequent  years.  Other  itinerants,  such 
as  "J.  Ferran,  late  of  Paris,”  stayed  long  enough  to  give  one  course 
of  lessons,  and  fled  before  their  guarantees  could  he  tested. 

The  author  of  one  popular  drawing  system,  Joseph  Ropes, 
settled  in  Salem  in  the  early  ’fifties.  In  1 849,  Ropes  had  published 
a  book,  Linear  Perspective  in  Six  Easy  Lessons,  and  it  was  a 
smashing  success.  At  a  period  when  drawing  was  advocated  by 
mechanics’  associations,  female  seminaries,  and  as  a  popular  and 
profitable  home  diversion.  Ropes  captured  the  essence  of  what 
Americans  were  seeking — simplicity  and  practicality.  Another 
book  soon  followed,  entitled  Progressive  Steps  in  Landscape  Paint¬ 
ing,  which  focused  on  the  particular  subject  most  fascinating  to 
the  drawing  public,  American  scenery.  Ropes  outgrew  Salem,  and 
later  in  the  ’fifties  he  moved  to  Italy.  In  Rome,  he  met  Hawthorne, 
who  was  so  disdainful  of  the  artistic  development  which  Ropes 
had  tried  to  foster  in  Salem.  Ironically,  the  Hawthornes  were 
themselves  addicted  to  the  drawing  fervor.  During  their  travels, 
Mrs.  Hawthorne,  a  fine  amateur  painter,  and  her  daughter,  Una, 
took  eveiy’  opportunity  to  sketch  the  interesting  sights  they  visited. 
It  was  not  long  after  the  meeting  with  Ropes  that  Una  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  death  by  an  illness  contracted  while  sketching  in 
the  Colosseum.  Thus,  far  from  America  in  place  and  mood,  the 
Hawthornes  were  closer  to  it  in  spirit  than  they  might  have 
imagined. 

While  sketching  appealed  to  the  creative  instincts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  they  needed  a  more  legitimate  artistic  satisfaction  to 
fulfill  their  higher  cultural  aspirations,  one  which  would  have  all 
the  earmarks  of  sophistication,  yet  which  might  be  absorbed  speed¬ 
ily.  Mid-nineteenth-century  America  presented  a  large  market  for 
engravings  and  lithographs.  These  were  considered  genuine  art 
forms,  and  Americans  took  a  certain  pride  in  the  availability  of 
such  works  to  the  average  man  at  a  reasonable  price.  At  first  Salem 
was  solicited  by  Boston  and  New  York  publishers,  who  marketed 
feature  works  through  itinerant  agents  or  local  booksellers.  An 
early  favorite  in  Salem  was  an  engraved  picture  of  “The  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims.”  A  few  years  later  Salemites  were  attracted 
by  a  series  of  Shakespeare  illustrations,  valuable,  claimed  the 
agent,  even  to  those  who  knew  little  about  Shakespeare,  as  ac¬ 
curate  representations  of  an  earlier  historical  epoch.  Lacking 
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esthetic  standards  of  appreciation,  Salemites  were  particularly 
susceptible  to  art  with  a  historical  story  to  tell,  reading  it  as  they 
would  a  volume  by  Bancroft  or  Motley.  New  York  publishers 
found  they  had  a  new  business  on  their  hands.  Some  concentrated 
on  reproductions  of  Old  Masters,  while  others  put  out  timely  or 
literary  themes.  The  itinerant  agent  was  soon  outgrown,  and  local 
bookstores  became  the  established  outlets  for  the  engravings.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  a  month  the  Salem  bookstores  received  the  latest  pub¬ 
lications  and  offered  them  to  an  eager  public. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  bookstores,  finding  that  there  was 
money  to  be  made  and  prestige  to  be  gained  by  trading  on  the 
growing  artistic  demands  of  the  Salem  community,  soon  expanded 
their  services.  A  full  line  of  artists’  supplies  was  added,  including 
the  finest  colors,  the  latest  types  of  brushes,  and  a  complete  stock 
of  frames.  Various  Salem  bookstores  competed  in  the  extravagance 
of  their  claims  to  supremacy  in  this  trade.  Before  long  they  an¬ 
nounced  a  wholesale  setup  for  teachers  and  dealers  in  the  more 
remote  towns  of  Essex  County.  J.  E.  Tilton,  the  most  enterprising 
dealer  in  artists’  supplies,  even  became  the  authorized  agent  for 
the  leading  art  journals  of  the  day,  such  as  “The  Crayon’’  and 
“The  London  Art  Journal.’’ 

With  the  increasing  popular  interest  in  art,  the  book  dealer 
found  his  store  transformed  into  an  art  gallery.  High-priced  works 
commissioned  by  leading  Salem  families  from  Boston  or  New  York 
artists  were  often  exhibited  at  a  local  bookstore,  so  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  might  have  a  look  before  the  work  was  placed  on  the  wall  of  a 
Salem  mansion.  Deserving  amateur  painters  were  allowed  to  ex¬ 
hibit  their  works.  This  was  good  advertising  for  the  store,  and 
served  to  establish  the  store  as  a  patron  of  the  arts.  The  same 
people  who  purchased  the  latest  engravings  also  purchased  colors, 
brushes,  and  canvas,  in  order  to  color  the  engravings,  or  make 
their  own  pictures  from  them.  By  exhibiting  the  results,  the  book- 
dealer  encouraged  Salemites  to  paint. 

The  demand  for  popular  art  forms  created  an  autonomous  ar¬ 
tistic  community  in  Salem,  with  headquarters  at  the  establishment 
of  J.  E.  Tilton.  Tilton  had  a  shrewd  sense  of  what  Salem  art  lovers 
wanted.  He  developed  a  system  which  enabled  one  to  take  an 
engraving  and  transfer  it  into  a  painted  reproduction  on  glass. 
With  three  dollars,  a  Salem  lady  might  purchase  a  packet  of  twelve 
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engravings,  all  guaranteed  suitable  for  Tilton’s  process,  plus  a 
manual  of  instructions  explaining  the  process.  Before  long,  the 
window  of  his  shop  was  full  of  works  done  by  his  methods.  He 
gathered  such  a  following  that  he  began  to  publish  his  own  en¬ 
gravings.  A  portrait  of  Fremont,  issued  at  the  height  of  the  1856 
political  campaign,  was  an  immediate  success.  Tilton  followed  this 
with  other  timely  portraits  of  political  figures,  in  the  same  size 
and  price  range,  so  that  one  might  make  a  collection  of  them.  His 
engraved  scenes  from  Longfellow  poems  added  further  to  his  repu¬ 
tation,  particularly  one  entitled  “Hiawatha’s  Wooing,”  which  was 
copied  by  ladies  all  over  Essex  County  and  inspired  many  free¬ 
hand  pictorial  efforts.  Eventually  Tilton  got  into  the  publication 
of  Old  Masters,  bringing  out  in  the  spring  of  1858  a  color  litho¬ 
graph  of  Guido’s  “Beatrice  Cenci.”  At  a  dollar  per  copy,  it  proved 
the  most  successful  of  all  his  publications.  At  this  very  time,  a 
refugee  from  Salem  stood  before  the  original  painting  in  Rome, 
exclaiming,  “It  is  the  most  profoundly  wrought  picture  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  The  picture  is  quite  indescribable  and  unaccountable 
in  its  effect.  .  .  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  never  seemed  to  get 
very  far  away  from  Salem. 

Tilton  correctly  gauged  the  market  for  art  in  Salem,  and  his 
approach  grew  more  sophisticated  as  this  market  matured  during 
the  ’fifties.  He  followed  the  “Beatrice  Cenci”  with  a  Correggio 
“Madonna”  which  achieved  equal  success.  “We  are  gratified," 
wrote  a  correspondent  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  “to  see  that  the  in¬ 
creasing  love  for  the  fine  arts  justifies  the  publication  of  such 
classic  pictures.”’^  But  Tilton,  like  Ropes,  outgrew  Salem,  and 
moved  to  Boston.  Primarily  a  craftsman  and  promoter,  Tilton  had 
little  interest  in  developing  the  love  of  fine  arts  among  the  residents 
of  Salem.  He  recognized  that  they  sought  diversion  and  decora¬ 
tion,  rather  than  art.  These  he  provided  in  a  form  inexpensive  and 
readily  understood.  Whether  or  not  Tilton’s  productions  consti¬ 
tute  art  in  our  eyes,  Salemites  in  the  1850’s  did  regard  them  as 
art.  They  sincerely  felt  that  through  the  drawing  school,  the 
pseudo-artistic  systems  of  men  like  Ropes  and  Tilton,  the  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  engravings  and  lithographs,  their  cultural  standards  were 
elevated,  and  their  artistic  senses  sharpened. 


4.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  89,  504-5. 

5.  Salem  Register,  March  10,  1859. 
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Parallel  with  this  growth  of  popular  art  forms,  there  developed 
an  intense  interest  in  photography.  The  daguerreotypist  was  not 
a  new  figure  on  the  American  scene,  for  the  first  successful  daguer¬ 
reotype  had  been  taken  in  America  in  October,  1839.  Within  a 
few  years,  every  major  city  and  town  had  a  daguerreotype  studio, 
but  not  until  the  ’fifties  were  major  advances  in  the  art  made.  In 
1851,  the  wet  plate  process  was  invented  in  England.  The  daguer¬ 
reotype  soon  yielded  to  the  ambrotype,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to 
the  “tintype.”  Each  step  simplified  the  art  of  photography  and 
brought  more  people  into  the  field.  The  new  techniques  were 
quickly  absorbed  in  America,  and  “daguerreotype  saloons,”  as 
they  were  called,  opened  all  over  the  land. 

In  Salem  the  daguerreotypist  had  been  an  unobtrusive,  yet  im¬ 
pressive  member  of  the  community.  A  certain  artistic  atmosphere 
enveloped  the  work  of  men  hke  D.  W.  Bowdoin,  who  approached 
their  art  with  great  care  and  passed  on  their  secrets  lovingly  to 
younger  men.  With  the  arrival  of  the  new  techniques  from  Eng¬ 
land,  men  of  artistic  temperament,  like  Bowdoin,  were  driven 
from  the  field,  and  businessmen  took  over.  Salem  became  a  battle¬ 
field  over  which  William  Snell  and  D.  A.  Clifford  pummeled  each 
other  with  claims  and  counter-claims.  Clifford  began  the  fight  by 
claiming  to  have  exclusive  rights  to  the  ambrotype  process  in 
Essex  County;  Snell  rephed  that  he  was  making  amhrotypes  in 
his  studio  every  day,  and,  furthermore,  his  prices  were  lower  than 
Clifford’s!  Cries  of  fraud  came  from  both  sides.  Snell  developed  a 
new  way  of  projecting  a  likeness  on  canvas  and  coloring  it.  He 
announced  a  Christmas  promotion:  any  customer  whose  business 
amounted  to  five  dollars  between  October  and  January  i  got  a 
chance  to  win  a  life-size  “photographic  portrait,”  hand  colored, 
worth  fifty  dollars.  Like  Tilton,  Snell  had  a  shrewd  business  sense. 
He  was  the  first  Salem  daguerreotypist  to  adopt  the  melaintotype, 
a  process  in  which  the  image  was  fixed  on  a  tin  plate,  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  quickest  method.  His  emphasis  on  low  price  and 
speed  won  the  day,  and  Clifford  was  driven  from  town.* 

6.  An  effort  was  made  to  recapture  the  artistic  flavor  of  photography 
by  breaking  away  from  portraiture  into  the  field  of  landscape  and  genre. 
In  the  autumn  of  1856,  the  reception  held  for  George  Peabody  in  Danvers 
was  photographed  by  both  Snell  and  Clifford.  A  collection  of  scenes  done 
by  Clifford  was  exhibited  at  the  New  York  World  Fair  in  1857.  }.  W. 
Moulton  was  active  photographing  local  Salem  scenes,  such  as  the  large 
military  encampment  on  Winter  Island  in  1858. 
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While  Salem  took  wholeheartedly  to  popular  art  forms,  there 
was  a  general  suspicion  of  fine  art,  and  a  complete  inability  to 
evaluate  it.  Since  preceding  decades  had  been  marked  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  among  an  unsuspecting  American  public  of  numerous 
copies,  billed  as  genuine  “Old  Masters,”  Salem’s  suspicion  was  in 
some  sense  justified.  With  an  ever-increasing  opportunity  to  view, 
and  even  to  buy,  paintings  of  reputed  value,  the  want  of  standards 
of  judgment  became  embarrassing.  More  frequently,  groups  of 
paintings,  gathered  by  some  entrepreneur  in  Europe,  or  from  the 
studios  of  Boston  and  New  York  artists,  were  presented  to  the 
Salem  public  first  as  an  exhibition,  and  then  at  an  auction.  A  care¬ 
ful  point  was  always  made  of  “guaranteeing”  the  value  of  the 
works  to  be  auctioned,  to  allay  Salem  suspicion,  but  the  Salemite 
did  not  know  what  to  look  for.  Desiring  the  aura  of  culture,  he 
settled  for  the  diverting  and  the  decorative.  Even  incompetent  art 
sufficed,  especially  if  dressed  in  a  rich  frame.  Paintings  sold  at 
auction  were  advertised  as  “suitably  framed,”  so  that  they  might 
be  “appropriate  ornaments  for  the  parlor.”  Unable  to  buy  art  in¬ 
telligently,  the  Salemite  bought  a  frame  with  a  picture  in  it.  Haw¬ 
thorne,  too,  in  constant  contact  with  the  art  treasures  of  Europe, 
was  pre-occupied  by  frames.  In  the  Sciarra  Palace,  he  noted  that 
the  paintings  “lacked  the  charm  of  being  in  brilliant  frames,”  while 
those  across  the  street  in  the  Colonna  Palace  “did  not  depress  or 
dishearten  me,  for  they  were  in  remarkably  good  order  as  regards 
frames.  .  . 

While  the  auction  sale  was  one  avenue  of  broadening  contact 
with  the  fine  arts,  another  was  the  occasional  appearance  of  paint¬ 
ings  commissioned  by  Salem  residents  from  important  artists  of 
the  day.  Salem  was  impressed  in  the  autumn  of  1859  by  William 
Morris  Hunt’s  full  length  portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw, 
commissioned  by  the  Essex  County  Bar  Association  for  the  Salem 
Court  House  (Figure  17).  A  few  years  earlier,  all  Essex  County 
had  commented  on  George  P.  A.  Healey’s  portrait  of  George  Pea¬ 
body,  done  in  Paris,  and  brought  back  to  Danvers  just  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  Unfortunately,  even  works 
of  this  calibre  were  rarely  available  to  sharpen  local  taste.  More 
often,  Salemites  were  confronted  with  the  work  of  a  local  primi¬ 
tive,  which  they  celebrated  with  enthusiasm.  The  paintings  of 

7.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  119,  160-1. 
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Mrs.  Sweetser,  a  pupil  of  the  drawing  master  Sheldon,  were  not 
only  acclaimed  in  Salem,  but  even  sent  over  to  Lowell  in  the  fall 
of  1857  inclusion  in  a  gallery  of  paintings  featured  at  the 
Lowell  Mechanics  Fair  of  that  year.  There  Mrs.  Sweetser’s  copy 
of  a  sentimental  canvas  by  the  Enghshman  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
appeared  side  by  side  with  paintings  by  Allston  and  Copley. 

The  most  popular  paintings  exhibited  in  America  were  those 
in  which  the  story  was  of  sufficient  interest  so  that  it  was  unneces¬ 
sary  even  to  think  about  the  artistic  merit  of  the  work.  Large  his¬ 
torical  and  biblical  canvases,  such  as  Benjamin  West’s  “Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,”  thrilled  wide  audiences  in  mid-century  Ameri¬ 
ca,  but  it  was  the  panorama  which  dominated  the  field  of  mass 
entertainment.  A  long  strip  of  canvas  painted  with  a  sequence  of 
scenes,  it  revealed  each  scene  in  turn  as  it  was  unrolled  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  descriptive  narration.  All  that  it  demanded 
of  the  viewer  was  his  attention,  while  it  provided  an  escape  from 
the  everyday  world  into  a  world  of  scenic  marvels  and  exotic 
events.  Comparable  to  the  moving  pictures  of  our  time  in  appeal, 
panoramas  tended,  like  our  movies,  to  deal  with  accepted  popular 
subjects. 

Best  liked  were  those  that  brought  the  American  face  to  face 
with  the  expanded  horizons  of  his  native  land,  its  natural  land¬ 
marks,  and  its  different  ways  of  life.  A  distant  second  in  popular¬ 
ity  were  panoramas  of  European  scenes,  ranging  from  the  Scottish 
Highlands  to  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  Jerusalem.  Finally,  a  small 
group  of  panoramas  dealt  with  startling  and  unusual  subjects, 
such  as  the  Creation  and  the  Flood,  or  an  illustration  of  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.  No  matter  what  the  subject,  commonplace 
scenery  held  little  interest:  cities  and  prairies  were  shown  on  fire; 
storms  invariably  raged  over  seascapes;  Indians  were  either  battling 
or  preparing  for  battle;  Americans  longed  to  see  Niagara  Falls, 
or  the  subterranean  caves  of  Kentucky.  The  panorama  was  tem¬ 
pered  to  the  emotional  requirements  of  the  American  public, 
which  liked  its  entertainment  to  evoke  feelings  of  sublimity,  ter¬ 
ror,  and  awe — in  the  supreme  security  of  Lyceum  Hall. 

Careful  pubUcity  attended  each  showing.  Testimonials  were 
gathered  from  leading  Salem  citizens  to  supplement  the  endorse¬ 
ments  of  national  figures.  The  public  was  made  aware  of  vital 
statistics  about  the  work:  its  exact  length,  often  given  in  miles 
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for  added  impressiveness;  the  exact  number  of  people  portrayed 
in  some  feature  scene;  the  exact  number  of  days  and  hours  spent 
in  preparing  the  canvas,  as  well  as  the  expense  involved.  Such 
facts  impressed  the  Salem  public.  During  the  ’fifties,  music  was 
added  to  the  program.  Singing  groups  and  virtuoso  performers  be¬ 
came  important  enough  to  the  success  of  the  event  so  that  occa¬ 
sionally  performances  were  cancelled  if  the  musicians  were  sick. 
A  puppeteer  frequently  entertained  the  children  during  intermis¬ 
sion. 

Panoramas  were  immensely  popular  in  Salem  and  throughout 
Essex  County.  New  panoramas  were  always  greeted  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  and  often  prolonged  their  original  stay.  Arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Essex  County  railroads  to  obtain  special  rates  from 
all  points  in  the  county'  to  Salem  for  those  who  purchased  a  pan¬ 
orama  ticket.  Excursion  parties  were  organized  in  Gloucester, 
Danvers,  and  Beverly;  often  as  many  as  ten  carloads  responded. 
Similar  arrangements  took  residents  of  Essex  County  to  Lowell 
or  Boston  to  view  panoramas  which  would  not  come  to  Salem. 
Attendance  inevitably  left  a  powerful  impression.  The  places 
visited  vicariously  through  the  panorama  remained  indelibly  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  memory.  The  artistic  style  conditioned  direct  re¬ 
sponses  to  visual  nature :  it  was  not  unusual  to  describe  a  view  or 
a  landscape  in  terms  of  a  painted  panorama.^  The  colorful  antics 
of  the  proprietor,  who  narrated  the  unfolding  panorama  with  a 
unique  style  “a  highfalutin  conglomeration  of  big  adverbs  and  ad¬ 
jectives,”  heightened  the  entertainment.®  The  diverse  nature  of 
the  audience — cultured  Salem  merchants,  side  by  side  with  farm¬ 
ers  from  the  outlying  towns,  who  occasionally  disturbed  the  gath¬ 
ering  "by  champing  peanuts  and  audible  conversation  during  the 
explanations  of  the  exhibitor”*® — gave  a  special  flavor  to  the 
experience.** 

8.  A  correspondent  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  July  22,  1851,  described 
Nahant  at  sunset:  “Upon  the  left,  the  moon  shining  upon  the  gentle  rip¬ 
ples  of  water  caused  them  to  sparkle  most  beautifullv,  while  a  few  lights 
from  dwellings  on  the  distant  shore,  the  trees  in  the  distance,  and  the  gold 
colored  clouds  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  below,  reminded 
us  of  one  of  those  panoramic  views  under  the  influence  of  moonlight  which 
are  occasionally  exhibited.” 

9.  Salem  Register,  June  2,  1859. 

10.  Salem  Gazette,  August  19,  1851. 

1 1 .  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  paid  tribute  to  the  popularity  of  the  pan¬ 
orama  when  he  used  it  as  the  central  metaphor  in  a  poem  dealing  with 
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The  artistic  development  of  Salem  and  Essex  County  did  not 
take  place  in  a  vacuum.  Boston’s  rich  artistic  life  was  reflected  to 
some  degree  in  Salem.  Salemites  were  kept  abreast  of  the  latest 
productions  of  the  Boston  artists  through  the  local  newspapers, 
and  commissions  were  often  given  men  like  Joseph  Ames  and 
Edward  Brackett.  Excursions  were  organized  to  visit  Boston  ex¬ 
hibitions.  Salemites  participated  in  the  short-lived  New  England 
Art  Union,  visiting  its  gallery,  and  receiving  prizes  from  its  draw¬ 
ings.  Affiliations  with  the  New  York  art  world  carried  even  greater 
authority.  Acceptance  in  New  York,  or  by  New  York  artists,  was 
the  highest  praise  and  surest  testimony  that  could  be  given  a 
panorama  newly  arrived  in  Salem.  Both  the  American  Art  Union 
and  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Union,  with  their  headquarters  in  New 
York,  made  great  efforts  to  recruit  Salem  support  through  local 
agents.  A  three-dollar  fee  made  a  Salem  resident  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  free  subscription  to  an  art  magazine,  a  free  engraving,  and 
a  chance  on  the  many  original  works  of  painting  and  sculpture 
raffled  off  each  January. 

Essex  County  was  even  represented  in  London  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  Here  the  Crystal  Palace  had  been  constructed, 
and  all  nations  of  the  world  invited  to  exhibit  their  contributions 
to  the  fine  and  mechanic  arts.  America  had  been  given  one  of  the 
largest  exhibit  spaces,  but  our  government  failed  to  provide  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  exhibit,  forcing  us  ignominiously  to  surren¬ 
der  part  of  the  area.  In  the  face  of  a  national  disgrace,  a  group  of 
private  citizens  contributed  funds  and  planned  an  American  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Among  these  citizens,  George  Peabody, 
born  in  Danvers,  resident  of  London,  was  a  leader. 

In  the  very  year  that  Essex  County  in  the  person  of  Peabody 
contributed  support  to  the  Great  London  Exhibition,  it  also  sup¬ 
ported  a  native  Exhibition  in  a  neighboring  county.  In  September, 
1851,  an  Exhibition  opened  in  Lowell  at  a  large  hall  popularly 
known  as  the  "Cotton  Palace. Though  the  fine  arts  occupied  a 

the  slavery  issue,  entitled  “The  Panorama.”  His  poem  opened  with  what 
might  easily  have  been  Mechanics  Hall  or  Franklin  Hall  in  the  Salem  of 
our  period. 

12.  Lowell  was  proud  of  the  colorful  decoration  adorning  the  main 
exhibit  hall:  tacked  cotton,  trimmed  with  blue,  which  was  particularly 
effective  when  illuminated  by  gas  in  the  evening.  Hence  the  popular  name 
“Cotton  Palace.” 
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secondary  role,  visitors  from  Essex  County  were  confronted  with 
portraits  of  leading  Lowell  industrialists  by  contemporary  artists, 
landscapes  by  Boston  painters,  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
various  popular  art  forms — drawings,  crayoned  scenic  views, 
watercolors,  embroidered  pieces,  and  homemade  oil  paintings. 
While  popular  art  forms  dominated  the  artistic  scene  in  1851, 
six  years  later,  another  Exhibition  was  held  in  Lowell  at  which 
the  fine  arts  were  featured,  with  a  gallery  of  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
ture  said  to  rival  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  All  the  major  American 
painters  from  Blackburn  and  Copley  down  to  Allston  w’ere  repre¬ 
sented,  as  well  as  numerous  examples  of  contemporary  produc¬ 
tions  by  Boston  and  New  York  painters.  There  was  even  an  Italian 
painting,  "probably  over  two  hundred  years  old,  which  rivets  the 
attention  at  once,”^^  to  add  a  still  further  touch  of  cultural  signi¬ 
ficance  to  the  event. 

Excursion  trains  ran  from  all  over  Essex  County  to  the  Lowell 
Exhibition,  and  always  it  was  the  art  gallery  which  made  the 
biggest  impression.  “The  idea  of  connecting  an  Art  Gallery  with 
an  Industrial  Exhibition  is  a  most  excellent  one,”  wrote  a  corres¬ 
pondent  in  the  Salem  Register.  “Let  me  hope  that  such  encourage¬ 
ment  may  be  offered  in  the  present  experiment,  as  will  warrant 
its  frequent  repetition.”'^  The  Exhibition  was  an  overwhelming 
success,  “chiefly  because,”  as  one  contemporary  wrote,  “we  had 
so  fine  a  picture  gallery  open  to  us.”*®  It  seemed  to  indicate  an 
artistic  coming  of  age. 

The  excitement  which  such  artistic  events  aroused  did  not  alter 
the  fixed  notions  held  by  the  upper  strata  of  Salem  society,  as  to 
who  and  what  could  fulfill  their  artistic  needs.  They  invested  their 
money  in  the  fashionable  painters  of  the  day — George  Healy  in 
Paris,  or  William  Hunt  in  Newport — confident  that  there  they 
would  get  the  most  for  their  money,  though  they  were  not  always 
so  sure  what  the  most  was.  For  family  portraits,  they  entrusted 
their  likenesses  to  Charles  Osgood,  long  a  Salem  resident.  Never 
inspired,  always  competent,  Osgood  could  be  depended  on  to  de¬ 
liver  a  satisfactory  hkeness,  with  a  sophisticated  and  academic 
poUsh,  which  endeared  him  to  those  Salemites  who  could  afford 
such  frills,  and  demanded  the  pretensions  of  culture. 

13.  Lowell  Journal  &  Courier,  September  10,  1857. 

14.  Ibid.,  September  30,  1857. 

13.  Salem  Register,  October  6,  1857. 
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Ironically,  the  publicity’  accorded  the  primitive  practitioners  of 
the  popular  arts  and  the  fanfare  accompanying  commissions  to 
fashionable  painters  obscured  the  only  lasting  artistic  accomplish¬ 
ment  achieved  in  Essex  County  in  our  period.  Fitz-Hugh  Lane 
lived  in  relative  obscurity  in  Gloucester,  never  achieving  in  his 
own  time  the  prominence  with  which  he  is  regarded  today.  Active 
in  Boston  as  a  lithographer  and  painter  of  ship  portraits  in  the 
’thirties  and  ’forties.  Lane  returned  to  Gloucester  in  1849,  and 
remained  there  until  his  death  in  1865.  A  cripple.  Lane  stayed 
close  to  home,  with  the  exception  of  several  boat  trips  up  the  coast 
of  Maine  in  the  ’fifties.  With  a  temperament  close  in  spirit  to  the 
quiet  coastal  scenes  he  loved  so  much.  Lane  wove  a  mood  around 
these  simple  subjects  which  captivates  the  viewer.  Though  Lane 
was  a  reahst  in  every  detail,  even  boasting  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  could  rig  one  of  his  painted  vessels,  there  is  yet  an  emo¬ 
tional  quality  in  all  Lane’s  best  works,  a  reverence  for  the  subject. 
His  delicate  handling  of  the  subtle  effects  of  hght  on  water  was 
particularly  notable.  Lane  was  a  pioneer  in  changing  the  direction 
of  American  landscape  painting  away  from  the  mannerisms  of 
the  Hudson  River  school  towards  the  native  impressionism  of 
Winslow  Homer  and  George  Innes. 

While  Lane  painted  in  the  seclusion  of  his  Gloucester  studio, 
another  Essex  County  resident  of  artistic  talent  labored  obscurely 
in  Salem.  Born  of  an  old  Salem  family,  Louisa  Lander  would  soon 
give  the  town  another  tie  with  the  international  art  colony  in 
Rome.  Before  sailing  for  Italy  in  October,  1855,  to  study  with 
Thomas  Crawford,  she  had  learned  the  techniques  of  sculpture, 
and  had  completed  several  works.  A  portrait  bust  of  her  father  re¬ 
ceived  some  applause  when  exhibited  in  Boston  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1855,  before  being  honored  with  a  place  in  the  Athenaeum 
Gallery,  f  liss  Lander  soon  gained  honors  abroad,  particularly  from 
two  stiti  .es,  one  of  “Evangeline,”  and  one  of  “Virginia  Dare.”  In 
both,  she  was  praised  for  her  use  of  American  themes. 

Though  individual  Salemites  had  patronized  Miss  Lander,  she 
was  not  widely  known  until  1858,  when,  taking  notice  of  the 
publicity  she  was  receiving  in  Rome,  Salem  awoke  to  the  idea 
of  publicly  acknowledging  her  talents.  Prominent  people  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  test  of  the  town’s  artistic  appreciation:  “To  encourage 
our  artists  ...  is  the  simplest  wisdom  and  prudence  .  .  .  Our 
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Salem  people  surely  appreciate  what  is  noble,  beautiful  and  re¬ 
fined,  and  it  is  a  reflection  upon  themselves  not  to  value  aright 
their  native  genius  and  skill.”*®  Miss  Lander  returned  to  Salem 
in  the  spring  of  1858  and  announced  that  she  would  be  proud 
to  design  some  work  for  her  native  town.  The  most  compelling 
suggestion  involved  putting  up  a  monument  at  North  Bridge  to 
commemorate  Leslie’s  Retreat,  a  proud  moment  in  the  history  of 
Essex  County.  A  statue  of  Liberty  might  be  erected,  with  bas- 
rehefs  on  the  pedestal  depicting  the  retreat.  Funds  were  not 
forthcoming,  however,  and  the  project  languished.  Special  can¬ 
vassing  committees  were  established  to  breathe  new  life  into  the 
project,  but  petty  squabbles  arose  over  the  actual  nature  of  events 
at  North  Bridge  and  whether  they  were  worth  commemorating  at 
all.  The  North  Bridge  Monument  was  forgotten,  and  Louisa 
Lander  returned  to  Rome  with  other  commissions  to  keep  her 
busy. 

Within  a  year  after  her  departure  major  works  from  her  chisel 
arrived  in  Boston.  Visitors  at  Williams’  and  Everetts’  Art  Gallery 
were  delighted  with  what  they  saw :  a  portrait  bust  of  Hawthorne, 
the  much-heralded  “Evangeline,”  a  religious  piece  for  the  Salem 
merchant  John  Bertram.  The  Hawthorne  bust  and  the  "Evange¬ 
line”  were  removed  to  New  York  for  an  exhibition  at  the  Dussel- 
dorf  Gallery,  home  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Union,  and  were 
acclaimed  there.  At  this  time.  Miss  Lander  again  returned  to 
America.  She  hved  out  the  rest  of  her  days  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
but  nothing  more  came  of  her  promising  artistic  career.  Tucker- 
man,  in  his  Book  of  the  Artists,  published  in  1867,  dismissed  her 
as  “having  modelled  several  busts.”  Yet,  in  a  curious  way,  her 
career  was  fulfilled  through  another  art  form,  and  by  another 
Salemite,  at  that. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  met  Miss  Lander  in  Rome,  through  their 
mutual  friend  William  Story.  She  asked  Hawthorne  to  sit  for  a 
portrait  bust,  and  he  consented,  though  he  turned  down  other 
invitations  by  more  famous  artists  (Figure  18).  Hawthorne  was  as 
fascinated  by  Miss  Lander’s  mode  of  life  as  she  was  with  the  idea 
of  doing  the  great  writer’s  portrait.  He  went  several  times  to  her 
studio,  “large,  high,  and  dreary  from  the  want  of  a  carpet,  furni- 

16.  Salem  Register,  June  24,  1858. 
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ture,  or  anything  but  clay  and  plaster,””  where  he  observed  her, 
while  she  was  studying  him : 

During  the  sitting  I  talked  a  good  deal  with  Miss  Lander, 
being  a  Uttle  inclined  to  take  a  similar  freedom  with  her 
moral  hkeness  that  she  was  taking  with  my  physical  one. 
There  are  very  available  points  about  her  and  her  position: 
a  young  woman,  living  in  almost  perfect  independence, 
thousands  of  miles  from  her  New  England  home,  going 
fearlessly  about  these  mysterious  streets.  .  . 

So  "available”  did  Hawthorne  find  Miss  Lander’s  "position”  that 
it  became  the  model  for  Hilda’s  and  Miriam’s  way  of  life  in  The 
Marble  Faun.  Miss  Lander  became  the  prototyjie  American-girl- 
abroad,  a  favorite  theme  of  subsequent  American  novelists,  nota¬ 
bly  Henry  James. 

Salem’s  failure  to  honor  Miss  Lander  with  a  public  commission 
in  1858  seemed  to  some  critical  contempKiraries  to  confirm  the 
persistent  fear  that  Salem  was  uncongenial  to  the  arts.  Actually 
a  widespread  artistic  consciousness  pervaded  Salem  by  this  time, 
and  nowhere  was  this  more  concretely  evident  than  in  the  merging 
of  the  Salem  Athenaeum  with  the  Essex  Institute.  During  the  early 
nineteenth  century  Salem  had  fostered  numerous  intellectual  so¬ 
cieties,  each  pursuing  a  separate  path.  The  first  break  in  this  pat¬ 
tern  of  separateness  had  taken  place  in  1848,  when  the  Essex 
Historical  Society  merged  with  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Society  to  become  the  Essex  Institute.  Six  years  later  Miss  Caroline 
Plummer  died  and  left  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Salem  Athen¬ 
aeum,  for  a  building  to  house  the  Athenaeum  library,  which  might 
also  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  Uterary  and  scientific  societies, 
and  as  a  depository  for  works  of  art.  While  ostensibly  anxious  to 
provide  for  the  vast  hbrary  of  the  Athenaeum,  Miss  Plummer  ac¬ 
tually  envisioned  a  further  consolidation  of  Salem  intellectual  life 
by  the  merging  of  the  Athenaeum  with  the  Institute.  Behind  this 
lurked  a  long  range  concern  for  the  arts,  manifest  in  her  specifi¬ 
cation  that  the  building  be  suitable  for  the  "deposit  of  works  of 
art.” 

The  Athenaeum  Trustees  were  reluctant  to  include  the  Insti¬ 
tute  in  their  plans,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  Salem  considered  it 

17.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 

18.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife  (Boston, 
1885),  pp.  182-3. 
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natural  for  two  groups  with  such  close  interests  to  merge,  thereby 
bringing  the  large  hbraries  of  each  under  one  roof,  and  consider¬ 
ably  expanding  the  Athenaeum’s  scope  with  the  Institute’s  histori¬ 
cal  collection  and  paintings.  Pubhc  pressure  was  so  great  that  the 
Athenaeum  Trustees  were  forced  to  reverse  their  stand,  and  on 
July  13,  1855,  they  agreed  to  joint  occupation  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  Plummer  Hall.  This  consohdation  was  immensely  important 
to  the  developing  artistic  atmosphere  of  Salem:  now  art  would 
have  a  home  in  one  of  the  town’s  most  important  buildings.  The 
new  building  was  dedicated  on  October  10,  1857,  by  Reverend 
James  Hoppin,  who  spoke  on  the  need  in  America  for  cultural  de¬ 
velopment,  “a  more  bracing  morning  atmosphere  of  moral  purity, 
and  hope,  and  great  activities.  .  .  The  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  took  place  amidst  a  substantial  collection  of  art.  Portraits 
of  Salem  worthies  adorned  the  walls,  busts  of  great  poets  and 
statesmen  amply  filled  many  nooks  of  every  room.  A  tone  was 
established  from  the  very  start,  and  no  one  could  forget  that  art 
was  to  have  its  place  in  the  new  building. 

Salem  families  soon  began  to  give  old  family  portraits  to  the 
Institute,  feehng  that  at  last  Salem  had  a  sanctuary  for  such  works. 
The  daguerreotypist,  Snell,  gave  a  collection  of  photos  of  Salem 
life,  part  of  a  program  to  preserve  records  of  Essex  County  history. 
In  December,  1858,  at  their  last  meeting  for  that  year,  the  Trus¬ 
tees  expressed  their  pleasure  with  the  growth  of  their  art  collec¬ 
tion.  A  month  later,  the  Institute  acquired  its  most  important 
canvas  since  the  dedication  of  Plummer  Hall,  when  the  Ropes 
family  gave  Tompkins  H.  Matteson’s  painting  of  "George  Jacobs’ 
Trial  For  Witchcraft:’’ 

It  is  a  very  appropriate  addition  to  the  collection  of  paintings, 
illustrating  interesting  events  in  .  .  .  our  local  history  .  .  . 
We  trust  that  this  painting  will  be  followed  by  other  paint¬ 
ings  of  a  historical  character,  so  that  the  time  will  not  be 
distant  when  we  shall  have  a  series  of  these  paintings  .  .  . 
and  also  portraits  of  prominent  personages  .  . 

Matteson  had  epitomised  in  his  painting  all  that  Salem  expected 
of  its  art:  here  was  a  painting  easily  read  and  obvious  in  its  emo- 

19.  James  Hoppin,  Hints  to  the  Reform  of  Literature  (Salem,  1858) 
p.  25. 

20.  Salem  Register,  January  31,  1859. 
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tional  content.  With  no  artistic  merit  at  all,  it  yet  excited  tre- 
mendous  enthusiasm  as  art.  Clearly,  what  interested  Salem  most 
in  this  canvas  was  its  historical  message.  Salem’s  artistic  thinking 
was  dominated  by  the  conception  of  art  as  a  historical  record: 
manifest  in  the  concern  for  family  portraits,  the  movement  to 
erect  a  monument  at  North  Bridge,  the  engravings  and  panoramas 
which  achieved  popularity  in  Salem. 

Though  the  means  were  inadequate,  the  end  was  being  realized, 
for  Salem  had  developed  a  real  interest  in  art.  This  development 
could  not  be  expected  to  bring  with  it  an  immediate  cultivation  of 
valid  standards  of  judgement,  but  it  did  provide  the  necessary 
foundation  for  such  standards.  In  a  period  when  American  artistic 
thinking  was  torn  between  the  optimistic  prediction  of  American 
leadership  in  the  arts,  and  the  gnawing  fear  of  artistic  inadequacy, 
the  one  fruitful  path  lay  in  the  simple  desire  to  preserve  through 
art  the  flavor  of  American  life.  In  the  quiet  of  Lane’s  Gloucester 
paintings,  the  American  mythology  of  Miss  Lander’s  themes,  even 
the  homely  subjects  of  female  sketchers  and  Sunday  painters, 
Salem  was  taking  tentative  steps  along  this  path. 


“WHEN  THE  EYE  FAILED,  AND  ARCHITECTURE  FELL 
TO  BUILDING  OR  LITERATURE  ” 

By  Albert  Bush-Brown  and  Caroline  Shillaber 

The  men  who  dedicated  Plummer  Hall  on  October  6,  1857, 
must  have  counted  the  Hall  itself  among  the  many  signs  that 
Salem’s  moment  with  greatness  had  passed.  A  large  pile  of  in¬ 
differently  red  brick  (Figure  9),  it  seemed  bound  by  a  constricted 
geometry,  however  properly  formal,  that  confessed  a  blunt  aus¬ 
terity  which  the  scattered,  heavy,  classical  ornament  disguised  only 
momentarily  until  the  staring  windows  betrayed  a  failing  eye.  To 
pass  inside,  among  the  collections  of  the  Essex  Institute  and  Salem 
Athenaeum,  only  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  architecture  no 
longer  was  a  rhythmical  sequence  of  space  and  mass  in  which 
shape,  scale,  and  proportion,  the  mensurate  elements,  were  modi¬ 
fied  harmoniously  by  light  and  color;  even  the  Library  was  a  shrill 
discord  of  balconies  and  columns  at  once  overpowering  the  space 
and  conflicting  with  each  other.  Each  detail  was  well-cut,  but 
grandiose,  not  grand,  and  they  did  not  add  up  to  architecture. 

The  dedicatory  addresses  and  hymns  shared  the  building’s 
faults.  Hedonism  and  materialism  seldom  have  been  struck  more 
weakly  than  by  the  Reverend  Jones  Very’s  lines: 

To  Science  and  to  Learning’s  aid 
We  dedicate  its  halls; 

From  out  their  calm  and  peaceful  shade 
The  voice  of  Wisdom  calls. 

‘G)me!  learn  what  ancient  sages  taught. 

Come!  list  the  poet’s  strain; 

Scorn  pleasure’s  lure,  and  raise  your  thought 
Above  the  lust  of  gain.’^ 

Singularly  devoid  of  memorable  ideas,  bad  as  oratory,  worse  as 
poetry,  the  addresses  were  pompous,  unsure  of  their  mark,  wistful 
toward  classicism,  and,  again  like  the  architecture,  combined  the 
austere  and  expedient  with  decorative  touches  of  learning.  Thus 
James  M.  Hoppin,  arising  to  discuss  the  “Reform  of  Literature,” 

I .  Jones  Very,  "Hymn,”  Proceedings  upon  the  Dedication  of  Plummer 
Hall,  at  Salem,  Oct.  6,  1857  (Salem,  1858),  p.  4. 
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understandably  mused  about  Salem’s  future:  “The  sources  of  a 
city’s  stability  and  growth  are  spiritual  and  silent.  The  clang  and 
puff  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  click  of  the  shuttle,  are  not  in 
them.  They  consist  in  the  thoughts  and  impulses  of  great  men, 
and  the  true  and  enlarged  ideas  of  people.  The  decline  of  Athens, 
though  she  had  the  noblest  site  and  the  best  harbor  in  the  world 
was  produced  by  a  sudden  influx  into  the  city  of  a  vast  mass  of 
ignorant  inhabitants,  of  the  consequent  decay  of  learning,  the 
ceasing  of  great  men,  and  the  exaltation  of  gross  amusements  and 
servile  shows,  over  the  school  and  the  academy.’’®  Perhaps  his 
Transcendentalism  assuaged  his  audience’s  fears  for  Salem,  but 
if  hterature  and  architecture  were  not  to  gain  their  inspiration 
from  the  "clang,”  the  "puff,”  the  "chck,”  from  the  folkways  and 
energy  of  the  immigrant,  then  the  only  recourse  was  to  a  school 
or  academy  where  classics  could  be  quoted  and  emasculated  in 
gross  and  servile  misappropriations,  where,  as  in  architecture,  the 
basic  matters  of  space,  proportion,  and  scale  were  deformed,  hut 
balconies,  arches,  pilasters,  and  mouldings  hid  the  underlying  mis¬ 
takes. 

Plummer  Hall  was  merely  one  in  a  long  series  of  Essex  County 
buildings  that  showed  the  attrition.  If  we  walk  eastward  on  Essex 
Street  to  the  Pingree  House  (Figure  lo),  built  in  1804,  we  meet 
the  sure  eye  of  one  of  America’s  best  designers,  Samuel  Mclntire. 
The  salmon  brick  walls  with  their  patina  of  paint  still  remaining 
on  un weathered  surfaces  are  divided  by  stone  string  courses  to 
form  broad  areas  of  marvelous  color  and  texture,  decreasing  in 
height  toward  the  top,  set  upon  a  base,  and  terminated  by  a  balus¬ 
trade  at  the  skyline.  The  windows  reflect  the  shape  of  the  facade; 
one  senses  the  correctness  of  their  placement,  and  analysis  con¬ 
firms  the  diagonals  that  run  from  the  corners  beneath  the  eaves 
down  to  the  central  entrance;  minor  diagonals  within  the  win¬ 
dows  strike  the  string  courses  so  as  to  make  the  brick  walls  count 
as  sohd  piers.  One  passes  from  wall  to  window  over  deeply  in¬ 
cised  reveals  and  finds  mullions  and  muntins  of  supreme  dehcacy, 
announcing  a  scale  that  no  one  can  mistake.  Above  the  windows,  a 
flat  architrave  that  abstracts  the  structural  principle  in  a  flat  arch 
rises  high  at  the  center,  in  a  fine  variation  upon  the  theme  of  the 

2.  James  M.  Hoppin,  “Address:  Hints  to  the  Reform  of  Literature,"  ibid., 
p.  10. 
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plan  for  the  whole  building,  where  the  exquisite  doorway  pro¬ 
trudes  at  the  central,  odd-numbered  void  in  the  symmetrical  fa¬ 
cade.  This  stately  theme  and  the  sustained  variations  upon  it  are 
the  source  of  the  charm  we  see  on  Federal  Street  and  Chestnut 
Street,  whether  we  look  at  the  Assembly  Hall  (1782),  the  house 
at  135  Federal  Street  (1804),  the  Peirce-Nichols  House  (1781), 
the  Dodge-Shreve  House  (1817),  or  the  house  at  39  Chestnut 
Street  whose  entrance  should  have  indicated  to  the  designer  of 
Plummer  Hall  how  to  contrast  void  against  mass,  how  to  achieve 
a  hierarchy  of  scale  and  how  to  vary  proportion  within  a  consistent 
theme. 

Unfortunately,  those  matters  of  composition  gradually  slipped 
from  designers’  hands.  Salem’s  Market  House  (1816)  is  one  mis¬ 
step  along  the  way — its  corner  angles  being  too  thin,  its  geometry 
too  repetitive,  its  spacing  of  windows  mechanical,  its  pediment 
failing  to  crown  the  design,  its  lower  story  an  assemblage  of  pro¬ 
portions,  fine  in  themselves,  but  not  reflected  in  the  second  story. 
East  India  Hall  (1824)  attempted  a  more  robust,  granitic  unity 
and  might  have  succeeded  had  the  tympanum  and  lower  story 
been  given  modelling  and  had  the  building  been  conceived  as  a 
whole  instead  of  being  a  granite  facade  fronting  a  brick  structure 
(Figure  ii).  The  National  Grand  Bank  at  Marblehead  (1831) 
carries  us  one  step  farther  in  the  loss  of  scale  and  proportion, 
though  its  granite  walls  are  penetrated  by  windows  that  are  neatly 
gathered  beneath  the  tympanum,  and  quoins  and  voussoirs  firmly 
mark  the  entrance  and  central  arch.  In  the  ’forties  and  ’fifties  the 
failures  became  greater:  Newburyport’s  Putnam  Free  School 
Building  (1848),  artless  but  trim,  the  sole  concessions  to  com¬ 
position  resting  in  quoins,  continuous  string  courses  that  break 
above  round-headed  windows,  flat  architraves  and  gross  modil- 
lions;  Salem’s  Lafayette  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (1853), 
confused  and  cluttered,  especially  in  its  array  of  windows;  New- 
bur)'port’s  City  Hall  (1851),  where  windows  are  mixed  in  scale 
and  shape,  and  a  heavy  triangular  frame  in  the  pediment  burdens 
the  muscle-bound  brackets;  and  the  North  Congregational  Church 
(1861)  (Figure  12),  again  in  Newburyport,  which  is  a  volatile 
attempt  at  making  Baroque  scrolls,  sharply  etched  silhouettes  and 
deep  voids  recapture  the  strength  of  an  architectural  tradition  that 
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had  descended  to  affixing  heavy  sculptural  pieces  on  the  blank 
walls  of  brick  boxes. 

Perhaps  the  Reverend  Very’s  attack  upon  the  "lust  of  gain”  was 
a  strike  at  the  expediency  that  contemporary  architecture  revealed; 
perhaps  James  Hoppin  understood  that  the  locomotive,  the  shuttle 
and  the  immigrant  were  alien  to  the  society  that  had  produced 
the  Pingree  House,  Federal  Street,  and  Chestnut  Street:  but  the 
new  society  also  had  its  messages  and  not  all  of  them  were  to  be 
spurned  in  favor  of  the  classics  contained  in  the  Plummer  Hall 
library.  There  was  the  message  from  Titusville,  Boston,  and  New 
York  that  Essex  County  could  not  long  remain  agricultural  and 
seafaring,  and  this  raised  the  question  of  what  shape  should  be 
given  to  its  cities,  the  shoreline,  the  countryside,  the  roadside, 
and  what  the  economic  basis  of  the  future  society  would  be. 
There  was  the  festering  question,  long  deferred,  of  whether  the 
County  could  still  capitalize  upon  the  Merrimack’s  waterpower 
and  immigrant  labor  and  gain  its  raw  materials  from  distant  slave¬ 
holding  societies  and  colonies.  Would  further  immigration  affect 
a  populace  and  an  architecture  that  were  largely  of  British  origin? 
Could  Essex  County  accommodate  a  pluralistic  and  expanding  so¬ 
ciety  with  needs  for  many  kinds  of  housing,  many  different 
churches,  many  schools,  and  many  different  ways  of  gaining  in¬ 
come?  What  of  the  new  technology:  would  its  aesthetics  affect 
architecture,  would  it  increase  demands  for  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  thereby  requiring  buildings  to  offer  greater  physical  com¬ 
fort?  Would  there  be  calls  for  an  American  architecture,  a  region¬ 
al  or  Essex  County  architecture?  In  1859,  Darwin’s  Origin  of 
Species  announced  a  thesis  that  profoundly  inspired  the  great 
architects  Louis  Sullivan  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright;”  would  Salem’s 
builders  see  its  importance?  In  1859,  William  Morris  completed 
the  Red  House  at  Kent  to  show  an  architecture  of  handcraftsman- 
ship  and  frank  exposure  of  materials;  would  Salem  note  this?  In 
1857,  the  elevator  of  Elisha  Graves  Otis  raised  the  ceiling  on 
building  heights;  would  Salem  grasp  this  as  a  franchise  to  build 
tall,  separated  towers,  preserving  the  parks  among  them?  In 
1851,  Joseph  Paxton  raised  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London;  would 

3.  Donald  D.  Egbert,  “The  Idea  of  Organic  Expression  and  American 
Architecture,”  in  Stow  Persons,  ed.,  Evolutionary  Thought  in  America 
(New  Haven,  1950),  pp.  336ff. 
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Salem  grasp  iron  and  glass  as  the  means  of  gaining  arcades,  stores, 
factories,  and  houses  of  a  marvel  equal  to  the  Pingree  House? 

Not  from  the  bricklayer,  not  from  the  books  in  Plummer  Hall, 
she  would  not. 

Lacking  both  a  literature  and  a  conscience  about  handsome  sol¬ 
utions  to  modern  architectural  problems,  the  builders  were  sat¬ 
isfied  with  a  sheerly  utilitarian  housing  for  the  new  sources  of 
production  and  the  centers  of  commerce.  Earlier  men  had  similar¬ 
ly  distinguished  between  the  practical  and  the  noble,  as  Salem’s 
City  Almshouse  (1816)  by  Charles  Bulfinch  attests,  but  now  the 
practical  was  not  a  mere  simplification  of  the  nobility  accorded 
Boston’s  State  House  or  Harvard’s  University  Hall;  it  was  differ¬ 
ent  in  kind  from  the  churches  and  courthouses  the  society  built 
— revealing  an  unabashed  willingness  to  live  in  schizophrenia. 
The  factories  were  the  most  revealing  emblems  of  the  sickness.  As 
Ipswich  yarn  grew  in  fame  and  was  shipped  throughout  the  world, 
as  Newburyport  cotton  and  Salem  jute  bagging,  leather,  cotton, 
lead,  and  sperm  oil  were  more  esteemed,  the  factories  became  in¬ 
creasingly  desolate  piles  shading  deep  canyons,  choking  the  cities, 
trapping  soot  and  dirt,  shielding  the  sun  and  air  from  the  small 
windows,  exposing  occupants  to  fire  and  collapse,  and  casting  a 
detritus  which,  unlike  the  earlier  refuse  from  shipping,  the  sea 
could  not  wash  away.  The  early  mills  were  bland  and  seemed  in¬ 
nocent  of  the  desolation  they  might  cause.  One  low  building  for 
the  Bartlet  Steam  Mills  at  Newburyport  (1837),  built  of  brick 
with  a  regular  cadence  of  windows  and  a  tall  belfry,  was  readily 
absorbed  into  the  landscape.  Soon  however  economy  taught  that 
buildings  should  be  taller,  and  the  Peabody  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  erected  a  three-storied  one  at  Newburyport  in  1846.  'These 
accumulated,  as  the  ]ames  Steam  Mills  raised  a  four-story  build¬ 
ing  (1842),  the  Ocean  Steam  Mills  another  in  1845,  the  Globe 
Steam  Mills  still  another  in  1846.  Salem’s  Naumkeag  Steam  Cot¬ 
ton  Company  erected  its  first  mill  in  1845-1847  on  Harbor 
Street,  with  32,768  mule  spindles  and  643  looms  in  a  building 
400  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  'The  size  and  economy  of  this 
building  prevented  architectural  treatment  and  good  fighting,  and 
its  faults  were  aggravated  by  a  second  mill,  erected  in  1859,  and 
a  third  in  1865,  each  without  regard  to  the  site-planning  and 
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landscaping  that  had  made  Federal  and  Chestnut  Streets  so  mem¬ 
orable.  Today,  one  can  photograph  such  buildings  so  as  to  select 
a  rhythmical  pattern  of  brick  piers  and  glazed  windows  that  make 
a  fine  picture  (Figure  13),  but  such  falsifying  abstractions  miss 
the  whole  point  of  architecture,  namely  that  spaces  be  wonderful 
not  only  in  appearance  but  in  their  capacity  to  serve  the  human  ac¬ 
tivities  for  which  they  were  intended.  Unfortunately  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth-century  builders  recognized  that  fact  only  when  pres¬ 
tige  might  be  attached  to  it,  taking  care  to  house  fashionable  re¬ 
tail  trade  in  attractive  ways,  as  in  Salem’s  Downing  Block  of 
stores  and  banks  (1859)  or  the  cast-iron  fronted  Hale  Building 
(ca.  1857),  but  they  ignored  it  wherever  no  special,  immediate 
advantage  could  be  gained. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  social  hierarchy  stood  the  buildings 
intended  for  political,  legal  and  public  use.  Unhke  the  factory, 
the  public  building  was  regarded  as  an  ornament  to  the  city,  an 
emblem  that  deserved  artistic  treatment.  Thus  Salem’s  City  Hall 
(1837-1838)  was  decorated  with  Classical  Revival  ornament  and 
flat  Greek  pilasters  in  accordance  with  a  fashion  that  ran  over 
the  nation  beginning  about  1825,  though  its  origins  in  England 
and  Virginia  were  much  earher.  Occasional  houses,  such  as  the 
Osgood-Rogers  House  on  High  Street  in  Newburyport  had  basi¬ 
cally  Greek  features,  but  the  Greek  Revival  in  Essex  County  re¬ 
mained  a  matter  of  detail  rather  than  of  fine  spaces  such  as  Gideon 
Shryock  and  Francis  Costigan  developed  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
Primarily,  the  fashion  was  loved  by  amateurs,  not  professional  ar¬ 
chitects,  and  they  were  more  interested  in  the  alleged  democratic 
and  republican  associations,  that  is,  in  the  literary  symbolism,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  detail  than  they  were  in  space  and  structure; 
frequently,  they  wanted  whole  temples  reproduced,  no  matter 
how  ill-suited  the  plan  might  be,  and  Salem’s  granite  Courthouse 
(1841)  (Figure  14)  and  Newburyport’s  Custom  House  are  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  that  literary  taste  which  afflicted  architecture 
with  the  false  notion  that  classical  forms  expressed  the  morality 
of  the  golden  ages  that  created  them* — an  idea  that  Horatio 
Greenough  frequently  lampooned. 

4.  Rev.  Joseph  Chandler,  "Address  Delivered  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Placing  of  the  Crowning  Stone,  August  28,  1846,"  in  John  C.  Davis,  ed.. 
Final  Report  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans, 
(Philadelphia,  1846),  pp.  76ff. 
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Similar  literary  notions  accompanied  Gothic  architecture  which 
was  revived  for  use  in  churches  and  occasionally  for  houses  such 
as  the  interior  of  the  Fitzlane  in  Gloucester  (1850).  A  pictur¬ 
esque  late  medieval  architecture  still  survived  in  many  houses,  such 
as  the  House  of  Seven  Gables  (1668)  and  Ipswich’s  Whipple 
House,  and  flamboyant  wooden  spires,  crockets,  and  finials  were 
added  during  the  1 840’s  to  old  houses  such  as  Salem’s  Pickering 
House;  but  now  the  Medieval  Revival  became  more  systematic,  if 
no  more  archaeological,  and  tracery,  buttresses,  and  towers  were 
meant  to  simulate  those  in  small  English  chapels  such  as  that 
at  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Built  in  tough  granite,  the  churches 
seldom  permitted  delicate  work,  and  most  were  simply  block¬ 
like  forms  with  pointed  arches,  as  was  Salem’s  St.  Peter’s  (1833) 
where  the  tower  terminates  in  a  comb  of  rough-hewn  stones.  A 
somewhat  more  refined  stonework  appears  in  Salem’s  Gothic  First 
Church  (1835)  (Second  Meetinghouse  of  the  North  Church). 
The  sources  of  such  work  were  drawings  in  essays  about  Gothic 
architecture  such  as  those  written  by  Rickman,  Pugin,  and  Bishop 
Hopkins,  and  thus  the  romance  with  medieval  spires  had  a  literary 
origin.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Old  Tabernacle  at  Salem  (1855;  now 
destroyed),  the  result  was  a  free  assemblage  of  buttresses,  towers, 
arches,  corbels,  pilasters,  balustrades,  spires,  and  spindles,  com¬ 
piling  what  the  architect  Richard  Bond  called  a  style  that  was 
"a  mixture  of  Romanesque,  and  Italian  of  the  French  type.”  (!)® 
The  sham  quality  of  such  structures  is  evident  in  buildings  Uke 
Salem’s  Second  Church,  Unitarian  (1846)  (later  called  East 
Church),  by  Richard  Upjohn,  a  famous  English  Gothic  Revival 
architect  who  designed  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  City.  Its 
pink  sandstone  towers  seem  convincing  enough  until  one  realizes 
they  are  merely  stage  screens  standing  in  front  of  a  brick 
building;  inside,  the  space,  “dark  as  Egypt,”  is  formed  by  false 
vaults,  and  the  perpendicular  tracery  in  the  windows  is  not  stone, 
but  wood,  painted  wood,  standing  entirely  free  of  the  glass — an 
effect  achieved  at  the  price  of  any  falsification.  Even  in  major  mat¬ 
ters  the  architect  failed  to  learn  well  from  his  precedent,  as  he 
brought  buttresses  forward  from  the  towers  on  a  deceptive,  but 
economical  diagonal  and  terminated  them  with  perfunctory  square 

5.  Richard  Bond,  quoted,  Samuel  M.  Worcester,  A  Memorial  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tabernacle,  Salem,  Mass.,  1854-55  (Boston,  1855),  p.  78. 
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turrets  (Figure  15).  If  one  weakens,  permitting  himself  a  nostal¬ 
gic  moment,  the  effect  can  be  charming  in  its  naivete,  and  of 
course,  that  is  exactly  the  sentiment  which  sponsors  of  this  sort  of 
scenery  intended,  believing  with  Harvard’s  Professor  of  History, 
Henry  Cleveland,  that  a  lath  and  plaster  vault  recalled  the  "choral 
hymns  of  angels  and  archangels.”* 

Whether  architecture  fell  to  building,  as  in  the  factories,  or  to 
literary  symbolism,  as  in  the  courthouses  and  churches,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  urban  scene  was  becoming  bleaker.  A  walk 
along  Salem’s  Lafayette  Street,  perhaps  the  best  of  the  mid¬ 
century  vistas,  had  none  of  the  quality  of  Chestnut  Street.  Sens¬ 
ing  this,  people  began  to  seek  refuges  from  the  city,  creating  oases 
of  a  rugged.  Romantic  nature  unspoiled  by  human  artifact,  as  in 
Salem’s  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery  (1840),  where  a  rustic  arch 
and  gateway  of  stone  admit  the  visitor  over  a  rude  bridge  and 
past  the  cottage  of  the  superintendent  to  a  landscape  of  hills, 
craggy  rocks,  dark  dells,  picturesque  trees  and  steep  declivities. 

The  resort  provided  a  second  means  of  escape.  In  1859  Haver¬ 
hill  improved  the  point  of  land  at  the  pond,  later  named  Kenoza 
Lake,  and  it  was  intended  for  use  in  picnics  and  chowder  parties. 
About  the  same  time,  Frederick  Tudor  purchased  several  acres  of 
pasture  land  at  Nahant,  enclosed  them  with  a  high  slatted  fence, 
planted  trees  and  flowers,  built  pavilions,  swings  and  tilt-boards, 
and  made  an  ice-cream  pavilion,  bear  den,  and  cages  for  other  ani¬ 
mals.  A  large  dance  hall,  a  dining  hall  on  the  cliff  and  open 
pavilions,  with  fuel  for  cooking,  wheels  of  fortune,  mirrored  halls, 
bowling  alleys,  and  a  covered  spring  completed  the  amusement 
park.  Near  the  North  Spring  one  pavilion  was  an  octagonal  shelter 
with  a  large  shell  at  the  roof  peak  and  rows  of  clam  shells  fas¬ 
tened  along  the  roof  lines.  This  sheltered  a  fountain  that  issued 
from  the  statue  of  a  boy  covered  with  sea  shells  and  holding  a 
horn;  an  "umbrella”  overhead  caught  the  jet  of  water  and  returned 
it  to  the  pool — a  work  of  art  that  others  beside  the  bumpkin  and 
mill-hand  seemed  to  admire. 

Men  with  a  higher  taste  might  attempt  civic  improvement 
through  architecture.  There  were  movements  to  preserve  historic 
buildings  such  as  the  Hancock  House,  and  venerable  structures 

6.  Henry  Russell  Cleveland,  “American  Architecture,”  North  American 
Review,  ?U.III  (1836),  379f. 
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such  as  the  house  at  135  Federal  Street,  Salem  (1804),  were 
restored  about  i860.  The  most  ambitious  schemes  were  directed 
at  planning  new  areas  for  housing.  Haverhill,  for  example,  be¬ 
came  alarmed  about  the  crowded  Ayer’s  Village  where  there  were 
ninety-eight  shoe  factories  in  i860.  The  estate  of  Captain  Nehe- 
miah  Emerson  was  laid  out  for  buildings  in  1844,  and  ninety-six 
well-appointed  houses  were  erected  there  before  1861.  In  October, 
1847,  Thomas  M.  Hayes  helped  to  organize  a  society,  "The  Fra¬ 
ternity  of  Shenstones,”  whose  object  was  to  set  out  and  care  for 
ornamental  trees  in  the  streets,  squares,  and  public  spaces  in 
Haverhill.  Salem’s  Common  Council  attempted  to  control  the  use 
of  land  on  the  Neck  in  1859,  ordering  that  a  portion  “be  left  open 
and  dedicated  as  a  public  square,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Salem  forever.  .  .  Salem  Common,  which  had  early  been 
a  swamp,  then  a  training  ground,  and  later  a  field  where  animals 
had  free  range,  was  levelled  beginning  in  1801,  ponds  were  filled 
and  poplars  planted;  later,  in  1817,  renamed  Washington  Square, 
the  Common  acquired  elms  and  a  wooden  fence,  replaced  by  an 
iron  one  in  1850.  Such  enhancement  indicated  that  men  were 
willing  to  preserve  old  spaces  even  when  they  showed  little  inter¬ 
est  in  creating  many  more  squares  and  commons  in  the  new  sec¬ 
tions  of  towns. 

Lacking  new  clusters  of  space,  institutions  failed  to  seat  them¬ 
selves  so  as  to  become  the  climaxes  in  the  sprawling  neighbor¬ 
hoods  they  should  have  dominated.  The  ’fifties  saw  the  rise  of 
large  institutions  that  required  large  public  buildings,  such  as 
Salem’s  High  School,  the  State  Normal  School  (1854),  Plummer 
Hall,  the  Peabody  Institute  (1857),  Haverhill’s  Winter  Street 
School  (1856)  and  Town  House  (1861),  Nahant’s  Pleasant 
Street  Schoolhouse  (1851),  and  many  churches;  yet,  most  were 
given  accidental  sites;  they  were  ill-arranged  with  the  street  sys¬ 
tems  and  prevented  from  becoming  organic  parts  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  they  served.  As  a  result,  the  shore  line  became  nearly  ob¬ 
scured  in  many  coastal  towns,  and  the  cities  have  no  clear  struc¬ 
ture,  effective  channels  of  communication,  or  symphony  of  vistas, 
which  make  urban  organizations  become  art. 

What  seemed  to  be  uppermost  in  the  builders’  minds  was  to 
provide  for  a  higher  standard  of  physical  convenience  than  had 

7.  Salem  Gazette,  May  13,  1859. 
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formerly  been  offered  by  buildings.  Buildings  were  now  centrally 
heated,  thereby  removing  the  need  for  having  many  large  chim¬ 
neys;  advanced  technology  provided  large  panes  of  glass,  and  iron 
permitted  large  openings  to  admit  abundant  light.  Fires,  such  as 
the  disastrous  one  that  destroyed  the  Mansion  House  and  a  dozen 
buildings  in  Salem  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  June  8,  1859, 
were  resisted  by  masonry  construction.  The  stores  in  Salem  were 
first  lighted  by  gas  on  December  17,  1850,  and  Christmas  night 
of  the  same  year  brought  light  to  the  streets.  On  December  23, 
1847,  Salem  sent  its  first  message  by  telegraph  to  Boston,  and 
there  was  daily  connection  hy  railroad  beginning  in  August,  1838. 
Much  of  this  technological  progress  appeared  in  the  mechanical 
fitness  of  buildings,  such  as  Haverhill’s  Town  Hall  (1861),  which 
was  designed  by  John  Stevens  of  Boston.  A  brick  building,  faced 
with  freestone,  its  two  towers  enframed  an  entrance  to  a  vestibule 
from  which  a  corridor  led  to  offices.  All  rooms  were  lighted  by 
gas,  warmed  by  furnaces  in  the  basement,  and  water  was  conveyed 
to  all  floors.  The  second  floor  held  a  large  auditorium,  capable 
of  seating  1400  people;  it  was  insulated  for  acoustical  reasons, 
and  its  roof  was  a  fire-resistant  structure.  Yet  the  advanced  physi¬ 
cal  appurtenances  were  not  accompanied  by  comparable  progress 
in  architecture.  Utility  and  art  could  not  be  blended,  and  the 
technological  either  stood  apart,  raw  and  unassimilated,  or  was 
covered  over  by  castellated  hyperbole,  as  in  Salem’s  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  the  Boston  and  Maine  Depot  (1847)  (Figure  16),  that  was 
characteristic  of  people  who  were  embarrassed  by  a  technology 
that  promised  comfort  and  seemed  to  recoil,  much  as  Ruskin  did, 
at  the  possibility  that  the  machine  was  less  at  fault  than  the  men 
who  used  it. 

The  succeeding  generation  would  not  solve  the  dilemma  posed 
by  an  advancing  technology  and  a  recessive  art.  If  anything,  the 
Victorian  architect  became  increasingly  intent  upon  shielding  the 
practical  behind  a  picturesque  Gothic  mask.  As  Harvard’s  Mem¬ 
orial  Hall  found  favor  in  the  cities  of  Essex  County,  the  excesses 
became  bolder,  and  all  sense  of  community  among  buildings  was 
lost.  Typical  of  tbe  ’eighties  was  the  complex  at  Gloucester  for 
St.  Ann’s  Church.  There,  a  Victorian  Gothic  church  (1876- 
1886),  a  self-sufficient  sculptural  unit,  warred  against  the  neigh¬ 
boring  mansarded  Convent  (1886),  which  in  turn  fought  the 
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scale  of  the  adjacent  School  (1886),  while  the  colossal  Parochial 
House  (1880)  pompously  stood  aside.  All  were  conceived  for  a 
single  client;  all  were  built  about  the  same  time  and  in  a  similar 
style;  but  they  failed  to  constitute  a  harmonious  group  because 
their  builders  were  blind  to  the  scale,  rhythm,  proportions,  and 
accents  that  make  architectural  spaces. 

“The  present,”  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  in  1856,  “is  bur¬ 
dened  too  much  with  the  past.”^  That  was  a  curious  statement, 
for  Hawthorne  earlier,  in  1836,  had  made  an  ignorant  pronounce¬ 
ment:  “As  the  architecture  of  a  country  follows  the  earliest  struc¬ 
tures,  American  architecture  should  be  a  refinement  of  the  log- 
house.”®  Perhaps  Plummer  Hall,  the  Courthouse,  East  Church, 
and  the  Railroad  Depot  enlightened  him;  for  even  the  Elgin  mar¬ 
bles  caused  him  to  loose  a  callous  complaint  against  historicism, 
”...  1  wished  that  the  whole  Past  might  be  swept  away,  and 
each  generation  compelled  to  bury  and  destroy  whatever  it  had 
produced  .  .  .  When  we  quit  a  house,  we  are  expected  to  make 
it  clean  for  the  next  occupant.  .  .  .”*®  His  wish  was  to  be  shared 
by  scientists  in  the  next  generation  and  later  by  the  architect  Louis 
Sullivan  who  wed  technology  and  art  in  a  modern  architecture 
that  New  England  failed  to  grasp.  Now,  one  century  later,  drastic 
urban  renewal  surgery  must  undo  the  work  of  a  generation  who 
failed  to  preserve  healthy  and  attractive  towns,  erected  sham  struc¬ 
tures  for  social  institutions,  and  permitted  private  benefit  to  in¬ 
fringe  upon  a  landscape  and  seascape  that  might  have  given  mem¬ 
orable  character  to  the  buildings  that  followed  Mclntire’s. 

8.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  English  Notebooks  (Boston,  Standard  Libr. 
Ed.,  1891),  VIII,  207. 

9.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Passages  from  the  American  Note-hooks,  (Bos¬ 
ton,  1900),  p.  22. 

10.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  English  Notebooks,  VIII,  145. 


THE  MATRIX  OF  PLACE 
By  Truman  Nelson 

There  are  only  two  questions  to  be  asked  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  a  man  of  genius  to  his  home  place:  why  did  he  stay 
there,  or  why  did  he  go  away?  Three  of  the  men  now  standing 
on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  American  letters  and  a  fourth  who 
occupied  that  pre-eminence  for  the  greater  part  of  a  hundred  years, 
were  born  or  bred  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  which 
are  joined  at  the  waist  like  Siamese  twins  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  Massachusetts.  There  was  an  affinity  of  time  as  well  as 
place  in  this  affluent  junction,  for  all  of  them  reached  their  peak 
in  a  single  decade,  the  centennial  of  which  this  issue  of  the  Col¬ 
lections  celebrates.  Moreover,  the  two  Essex  men,  Hawthorne  and 
Whittier,  uniquely  answer  the  categorial  queries  raised  above. 

The  decade  began  with  Hawthorne  leaving  his  native  city  for¬ 
ever  in  a  passionate  flux  of  anger  and  recrimination  but  not  before 
Salem  had  starved  and  exacerbated  him  into  greatness.  He  had 
come  home  in  his  maturity  after  seven  lean  years  as  a  reluctant 
bureaucrat  at  the  Boston  Custom  House,  a  confused  Utopian 
communist  at  Brook  Farm  and  finally,  for  four  genteel,  futile,  and 
hungry  years,  a  sojourner  at  Concord  as  a  very  small  literary 
pebble  on  the  mill-dam  of  which  Emerson  was  the  founding  and 
abiding  rock.  For  the  first  time  in  a  long,  long  while,  he  knew 
where  his  next  dollar  was  coming  from.  He  was  to  be  Surveyor  at 
the  Salem  Custom  House  at  twelve  hundred  a  year.  It  was  a  po¬ 
litical  plum  handed  out  by  the  incoming  Democratic  Adminis¬ 
tration  but  it  was  tacitly  agreed  that  Hawthorne  got  the  job  as  an 
ornament  to  his  country’s  letters  and  that  he  was  to  be  left  alone 
by  the  hacks  of  both  parties. 

It  was  a  kind  of  surrender  to  Hawthorne  of  his  immortal  long¬ 
ings  to  be  a  major,  (i.e.,  self-sufficient)  writer,  but  he  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  give  up  hope  that  he  would  get  what  he  considered  his 
rightful  due.  His  best  known  remarks  about  Salem  are  generally 
ill-tempered  and  unfair:  he  describes  it  as  a  flat  covered  with 
dreary,  nondescript  wooden  houses  which  give  it  all  the  charm 
of  a  disarranged  checkerboard.  At  the  same  time,  he  confesses 
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that  he  has  a  deep  and  perverse  affection  for  the  city  and  a  con¬ 
stant  awareness  of  the  hlood  ties  which  hind  his  consciousness  to 
the  awesome  grandeurs  of  its  past.  He  named  Boston  as  the  mise 
en  scene  of  his  masterpiece,  although  the  beautiful  confluence 
therein  of  dense  forest,  seashore,  and  the  noble  Ehzabethan  man¬ 
sions  of  the  ruling  elders  arouses  an  inescapable  impression  of 
Salem  in  its  heroic  age.  It  was  during  a  solitary  afternoon  spent  at 
Salem  Willows  in  November,  1847,  h^d  one  of  those 

catalytic  moments  in  which  something  emulsifies  the  vague 
penumbra  of  the  artist’s  sense  impressions  and  a  fine  idea  stains 
deep  into  his  creative  cells.  That  day  he  noted  an  idea  in  his 
journal  for  “A  story  of  the  effects  of  revenge,  in  diabolizing  him 
who  indulges  in  it,”  and  so  Roger  Chillingworth  was  born  and  be¬ 
gan  to  converge  to  a  point  of  fusion  with  an  earlier  concept  and 
stir  it  into  life.  The  hut  where  Hester  lived,  “stood  on  the  shore 
looking  across  a  basin  of  sea  at  the  forest-covered  hills  toward  the 
west,”  a  prospect  still  accessible  today  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
scramble  to  the  star-shaped  earthworks  of  ancient  Fort  Lee  at 
the  Willows  for  the  classic  view  of  Salem  and  its  sea  approaches, 
standing  on  mounds  as  rounded,  tawny,  and  motheaten  as  the 
flanks  of  some  old  sleeping  lion. 

Actually,  Salem  was  then  and  still  is  (although  now  fast 
eroding  under  the  furious  onslaught  of  wrecking  cranes,  bull¬ 
dozers  and  the  slow,  persistent  black  tides  of  hot-top)  one  of  the 
queen  cities  of  the  world  with  that  piquant  combination,  in  its 
unmolested  areas,  of  formality  and  warmth,  the  austere  perfection 
of  outhne  and  proportion  in  its  Federal  houses  being  softened  by 
walls  and  byways  of  pink  brick  and  the  monotonous  bhght  of  com¬ 
monplace  urban  masonry  broken  by  a  green  dash,  here  and  there, 
of  towering  elms  and  horse  chestnuts  and  small  but  exotic  gar¬ 
dens.  In  Hawthorne’s  time,  the  interior  hfe  of  Salem  was  rich 
with  intellectual  buzz.  Per  square  foot,  it  was  probably  the  most 
opulent  city  in  Ameiica  with  its  public  display  of  treasures  brought 
from  the  Far  Fast  by  skippers  on  the  old  China  runs.  There  was  a 
first-rate  hbrary  at  the  Salem  Athenaeum  from  which,  according 
to  one  of  his  biographers,  he  drew  a  copy  of  Rousseau’s  Heloise 
and  drew  from  that,  in  turn,  the  entire  plot  of  the  Scarlet  Letter. 
Other  works  used  while  this  was  germinating  were  those  of  Defoe, 
Force’s  Archives  and  Lamartine’s  History  of  the  Girondists,  good 
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solid  sources  of  incalculable  value  in  supplying  background  and  in¬ 
tellectual  fibre  to  a  work  in  progress. 

The  Salem  Lyceum,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  managers  in 
1848-49,  had  the  distinction  of  hearing  Henry  Thoreau  give  his 
first  lecture  outside  of  Concord.  This  was  a  literary  landmark,  for 
Thoreau  offered  the  citizens  of  Salem  that  revolutionary  do-it- 
yourself  method  of  circumventing  the  deadly  clutch  of  society 
and  its  economics  set  forth  in  the  monumental  first  chapter  of 
Walden,  five  years  in  advance  of  pubhcation.  He  was  paid  twenty 
dollars  for  it,  a  princely  sum  in  proportion  to  his  normal  resources 
and  wants,  and  invited  to  return  that  same  season.  He  agreed  to 
talk  to  them  again,  a  privilege  few  towns  or  people  can  boast.  He 
offered  another  dazzling  fragment  of  Walden,  but  this  time,  he 
was  not  so  pleasing,  for  he  s{X)ke  bitterly  of  the  assault  of  com- 
merciahsm,  in  the  form  of  a  railroad,  which  was  making  a  sham¬ 
bles  out  of  Walden’s  sacred  groves. 

This  Lyceum  in  itself  is  the  most  accurate  barometer  of  Salem’s 
climate  of  the  mind.  It  was  probably  an  offshoot  of  the  Concord 
Lyceum  at  which  Charles  Wentworth  Upham,  the  Salem  historian, 
was  a  frequent  speaker.  At  the  time  of  sordid  upheavals  brought 
on  by  the  White  murder,  Upham,  our  most  understanding  and 
perceptive  chronicler  of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  along  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  men  of  good  will,  instituted  the  Lyceum  to  ventilate  a 
community  heating  up  with  accusation,  hysteria,  and  violence 
feared  to  be  reaching  the  explosion  point  of  1692.  The  men 
chosen  to  address  it  were  almost  uniformly  calm  rationalists  and 
skilled  propagandists  of  science,  reflection,  and  learning,  to  offset 
the  revivalist  ranters  who  rushed  into  Salem  during  the  troubles 
to  cash  in  on  the  disturbed  state  of  people’s  minds  and  their  nightly 
fears  of  violent  death  in  their  beds,  like  poor  Captain  White. 
Upham  himself,  gave  two  lectures  on  witchcraft  as  a  warning  of 
what  can  happen  when  vigilantism  and  unsupported  accusation 
get  out  of  hand.  His  friend  and  classmate,  R.  W.  Emerson,  was 
the  most  frequent  lecturer.  Others  were  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Edward  Everett,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  (Upham’s  brother-in- 
law) — the  whole  bright  pantheon  of  New  England  deities  made 
personal  appearances.  The  bookings  that  Hawthorne  himself  put 
together  would  make  your  mouth  water:  Daniel  Webster  on  the 
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Constitution,  Thoreau  twice,  Theodore  Parker  on  Transcendental¬ 
ism,  Louis  Agassiz  on  the  “Vegetable  Kingdom,”  Horace  Mann  on 
“Knowledge,”  Charles  Sumner  on  “Law  of  Progress,”  and  lesser 
lights,  Edwin  Whipple  the  critic  on  “Genius,”  and  James  T.  Fields 
the  publisher.  These  last  two  had  a  prodigious  effect  on  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  life.  The  following  season  offered  Wendell  Phillips,  Fan¬ 
ny  Kemble,  Sylvester  Judd,  and  Thomas  Starr  King,  with  Emer¬ 
son  and  Parker  again. 

You  would  think  there  never  had  been  a  more  fecund  soil  for  a 
man  of  talent  to  put  his  roots  into.  All  the  elements  of  growth  were 
in  it,  consanguinity,  horizons  of  splendor  in  natural  and  urban 
settings,  the  occasional  stimulus  of  the  spoken  word  by  minds  of 
the  highest  order.  And  above  all,  a  more  than  adequate  salary  for 
a  far  less  than  average  working  day.  Still,  he  was  creatively  inert 
and  slothful  there  and  his  one  published  piece  during  this  period, 
“Main  Street,”  was  a  tedious  and  affected  sketch  of  the  town, 
rather  like  the  commentary  written  for  a  well-meaning  series  of 
historical  tableaux,  presented  by  the  local  VV^oman’s  Club.  It  con¬ 
tains  his  worse  styhstic  mannerisms:  the  creaking  and  elaborate 
stage  machinery  which  he  seems  to  find  necessary  merely  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  what  he  is  talking  about,  the  pious, 
ginger-bread-Gothic  diction,  the  dead-level  march  of  words,  sen¬ 
tences  and  paragraphs  to  nowhere  and  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  forms  of  writing  itself.  Coming  across  this  dead  sea 
fruit  in  Elizabeth  Peabody’s  Aesthetic  Papers  in  the  reflected  glory 
from  Thoreau’s  “Civil  Disobedience,”  it  makes  you  wince. 

The  soft  job,  the  freedom  from  the  mundane  tensions  of  his 
recent  past  were  not  enough.  A  famous  formulation  by  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence  states  that  creative  freedom  comes  when  a  man  “belongs 
to  a  living,  organic,  believing  community,  active  in  fulfilling  some 
unfulfilled,  perhaps  unrealized  purpose.”  Hawthorne  never  had 
this  and  never  reached  for  it,  although  I  am  convinced  that  Salem 
in  the  ’fifties  was  just  this  kind  of  community.  But  he  did  achieve, 
quite  suddenly,  the  other  freedom  which  produces  great  art:  the 
short,  intense  exultation  of  the  born  prisoner  convincing  himself 
that  he  has  at  last  evolved  a  perfect  plan  of  escape.  He  had  a  fine 
burst  of  this  for  a  while,  and  it  did  release  his  germinal  forces  in 
the  only  way  they  can  be  released  so  as  to  bear  fruit:  when  the 
stuff  of  life  is  shaken  up  with  a  vigorous  variant. 
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He  lost  his  job  at  the  Custom  House.  He  had  seen  this  coming 
for  months  with  the  change  of  administration  from  Democratic 
to  Whig,  in  ’48,  and  tried  to  head  it  off  by  a  most  brilliant  letter- 
writing  campaign.  His  first  one,  to  his  lawyer  George  Hillard,  a 
prominent  and  well-connected  W'hig,  contained  his  basic  defense. 
".  .  .  An  inoffensive  man  of  letters,  having  obtained  a  pitiful 
little  office  on  no  other  plea  than  his  pitiful  little  literature  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  these  thick-skulled  and  no-hearted 
villains.  There  are  men  in  Boston,  Rufus  Choate  for  instance, 
whose  favorable  influence  might  make  it  impossible  to  remove  me 
and  whose  support  and  sympathy  might  be  gained  in  my  behalf 
because  I  gained  my  position  by  my  literary  character  and  have 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  that  tenure.  Be  pleased  on  no  account  to 
mention  this  matter  to  any  Salem  man,  however  friendly  to  me  he 
may  profess  himself.  If  any  movement  on  my  part  were  heard 
of,  it  would  precipitate  the  crisis.” 

Through  Hillard,  whom  he  had  now  convinced  that  his  neu¬ 
tralism  was  so  pronounced  that  Hillard  said  he  would  have  been 
“removed  for  his  apathy”  to  party  loyalties  if  a  Democrat  had  been 
elected,  Hawthorne  was  able  to  get  considerable  mileage  in  the 
national  press  with  his  picture  of  the  poor  embattled  author 
turned  out  of  office  by  a  President  whose  election  pledge  was  that 
no  one  should  suffer  under  him  for  their  political  opinions,  short 
of  gross  partisanship.  Hillard  belonged  to  a  circle  of  five  men  of 
letters  including  Sumner,  Longfellow,  and  Felton,  which  had  a 
powerful  entre  in  the  press  as  reviewers  and  contributors.  Their 
loyalty  to  one  another  was  so  great  that  they  were  called  derisively 
“The  Mutual  Admiration  Society”  and  when  Felton  reviewed 
Longfellow’s  Evangeline  raptuously  in  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view,  some  reader  in  the  Boston  Atheneum  scrawled  in  the  mar¬ 
gin,  “Insured  in  the  Mutual.” 

Hawthorne  wrote  a  Machiavellian  letter  to  Longfellow  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  not  doing  a  review  of  Evangeline  for  him  and  giving  as 
his  excuse  that  he  was  being  removed  from  his  office  for  having 
reviewed  Longfellow’s  and  other  literary  friend’s  books  in  the 
Democratic  papers.  “I  must  confess  this  stirs  up  a  little  of  the  devil 
in  me  to  find  myself  hunted  by  these  political  bloodhounds.  If 
they  succeed  in  getting  me  out  of  office,  I  will  surely  immolate 
some  of  them.  .  .  .  this  I  will  not  do  as  an  act  of  individual 
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vengeance,  but  in  your  behalf  as  well  as  mine,  because  they  will 
have  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood  to  which  we  both,  in 
different  degrees,  belong.”  The  next  night  Sumner  dined  with 
Longfellow  and  the  table  talk  was  of  the  administration’s  per¬ 
fidious  treatment  of  poor  Hawthorne. 

Effective  as  this  was,  this  vivid  self-portrait  of  the  pure  artist 
being  broken  on  the  wheel  of  political  fortune,  it  did  not  work, 
although  Longfellow  may  have  believed  it  and  certainly  all  of 
Hawthorne’s  biographers  do.  The  real  reason  for  Hawthorne’s  re¬ 
moval  was  that  he  was  inextricably  tangled  in  a  dirty  little  ex¬ 
tortion  racket  which  seems  to  have  began  at  the  Custom  House 
shortly  after  he  took  office  as  Surveyor.  It  was  complex  and  neces- 
sariously  devious  but  Hawthorne’s  own  admission,  “My  idea  is 
that  there  really  was  an  operation  to  squeeze  an  assessment  out  of 
the  recussant  inspectors,  under  the  terror  of  an  impending  re¬ 
moval  or  susp>ension,”  seems  proof  enough  that  the  crime  existed. 
He,  as  Surveyor,  had  the  power  to  remove  or  suspend  inspectors. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  under  threat  of  a  suspension  signed  by 
him  that  two  inspectors  were  obliged  to  kick  back  part  of  their  pay. 
The  overall  scheme  was  that  the  Democratic  inspectors  got  all 
the  overtime  and  kicked  back  half  their  pay  for  it.  The  Whigs 
got  no  overtime  under  the  threat  of  dismissal  if  complaints  were 
made.  On  the  whole,  it  put  it  sharply  to  the  local  Whig  Party, 
after  a  successful  election,  that  they  had  better  clean  up  this  mess 
or  go  out  of  business  dispite  their  triumph.  Hawthorne’s  answers 
to  these  accusations  are  completely  disingenuous,  reminding  the 
reader  very  much  of  John  Barsard  in  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
who  was  not  kicked  down  stairs  but  was  kicked  on  the  top  of 
them  and  fell  down  of  his  own  accord.  Hawthorne  agreed  that 
the  inspectors  were  threatened  as  claimed,  but  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  felt  that  the  extortionist’s  testimony  of  this  “was  evi¬ 
dence  clearing  me,  whatever  may  have  passed  between  him  and 
them.” 

This  marvelously  fructifying  incident  in  his  life  is  always 
viewed  with  a  myopic  gaze  by  his  biographers,  and  for  the  hfe 
of  me  1  cannot  see  why  they  so  fanatically  protest  his  innocence. 
What  if  he  did  do  it?  There  is  a  strong  strain  of  the  rotter  in 
Hawthorne,  everyone  is  aware  of  it,  and  why  must  he  be  always 
presented  as  a  maligned  saint,  wiser  than  Emerson  and  more 
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honest  that  Thoreau?  Who  cares  what  a  great  artist  does  on  these 
terms?  Certainly  the  well-known  moral  lapses  of  Richard  Wagner 
do  not  interfere  with  the  appreciation  of  his  magnificent  music- 
dramas.  The  tragedy  is  that  Hawthorne’s  troubles  are  invariably 
blamed,  as  he  wished  them  to  be,  on  Charles  Wentworth  Upham, 
the  Whig,  who  with  thirty  others,  men  of  great  distinction,  filed 
the  conclusive  complaint  against  him.  Hawthorne,  in  statements 
of  nearly  incredible  malignity,  told  Longfellow  he  would  “select 
a  victim  and  let  fall  one  little  drop  of  venom  on  his  heart,  that 
shall  make  him  writhe  before  the  grin  of  the  multitude  for  all 
time.”  To  Horace  Mann,  he  named  the  victim:  “If  Mr.  Upham 
should  give  me  the  occasion,  or  perhaps  if  he  should  not,  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  kill  or  scalp  him  in  the  public  prints.”  The  public 
print  was  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  and  the  killing  of  Mr. 
Upham  was,  as  we  are  constantly  reminded  by  his  biographers,  his 
hanging  in  the  carefully  wrought  efifigy  of  ]udge  Pyncheon,  the 
vilest  of  hypocrites  and  murderers. 

Even  if  Hawthorne  was  innocent,  which  1  doubt,  how  could 
he  square  this  portrait  of  Upham  with  the  facts?  Upham  was  a 
friend  and  classmate  of  Emerson,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of 
Unitarian  preachers,  a  founder  of  the  Salem  Lyceum,  a  founder 
of  the  Essex  Institute,  of  the  Republican  Party  in  its  most  revolu¬ 
tionary  phase.  His  book  on  witchcraft  can  never  be  dislodged  as  a 
milestone  of  historiography.  He  was  a  kindly,  rational  man  who 
has  contributed  some  of  the  most  luminous  and  exalting  pages  in 
American  letters.  He  went  to  Gingress  in  1854  and  stood  up  to 
the  South  at  the  time  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  and  said,  we 
have  had  enough  grovelling,  fight  if  you  must  and  be  done  with 
it.  He  was  Hawthorne’s  age  and  hke  him,  declasse  with  the  top 
tier  of  Salem  society,  his  father  having  been  an  exiled  Tory.  If  I 
were  to  give  a  reason  for  what  is  termed  Upham’s  political  perse¬ 
cution  of  Hawthorne,  I  would  say,  in  his  own  words  from  the 
opening  pages  of  Salem  Witchcraft,  so  redolent  with  the  flavor  of 
a  truly  enlightened,  liberal,  and  independent  mind,  and  in  respect 
to  the  circumstances  of  egregious  political  favoritism  in  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House,  “The  only  government  that  can  stand  against  the 
shocks  of  time  and  grow  stronger  and  dearer  to  all  of  its  people, 
is  the  one  that  recognizes  no  differences  of  any  kind  among  them. 
The  only  consistent  or  solid  foundation  on  which  a  republic,  or 
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a  church  can  be  built,  is  on  an  absolute  level,  with  no  enclosures 
and  no  exclusions.” 

How  silly  it  all  is  to  blame  Upham  and  to  blame  Salem  for 
Hawthorne’s  failings  when  out  of  them,  after  all,  came  his  mas¬ 
terpiece.  The  Scarlet  Letter  is  not  only  about  guilt,  it  is  conscious¬ 
ness  of  guilt  itself.  No  one  in  it  is  innocent,  from  beginning  to 
end,  nor  does  anyone  attempt  to  defend  himself.  No  one  even 
has  to  talk  about  it.  It  is  conveyed  to  all  beholders  without  a 
word;  it  pours  out  of  them  like  sweat.  The  only  character  who 
does  not  care  awfully  about  her  sin,  has  it  emblazoned  on  her  per¬ 
son,  so  nobody  can  mistake  it.  The  only  solid  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  whole  book  is  a  pillory  and  the  characters  circle  round 
and  round  in  an  indeterminate  and  time-serving  gloom,  waiting 
for  the  chance  to  get  up  there  and  strip  down  to  their  big  A. 
When  after  seven  years  of  solitary  anguish,  the  lovers  finally  meet 
in  the  woods,  all  he  can  say  to  her  is — not  one  word  of  love  or 
compassion,  nor  a  word  of  atonement  for  the  plight  he  had  put 
her  in — but  a  severe  rebuke,  an  excoriation  for  not  having  warned 
him  that  her  husband  had  been  for  years  in  his  household,  keep¬ 
ing  surveillance  on  his  guilt.  “O  Hester  Prynne,  thou  little,  little 
knowest  all  the  horror  of  this  thing!  And  the  shame! — the  in¬ 
delicacy! — the  horrible  ugliness  of  this  exposure  of  a  sick  and 
guilty  heart  to  the  very  eye  that  would  gloat  over  it!  Woman, 
woman,  thou  art  accountable  for  this!  I  cannot  forgive  thee!” 
Hawthorne  may  have  been  thinking  of  Charles  Wentworth  Up- 
ham’s  guilt  when  he  wrote  this,  but  I  doubt  it. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  a  child  of  light  as  profoundly  as  Haw¬ 
thorne  was  of  darkness,  had  similar  ancestral  antecedents  and 
was  very  like  Hawthorne  in  ambition,  talents,  and  obstacles.  But 
instead  of  a  creative  loitering  in  an  atmosphere  of  decayed  urban 
gentility,  he  sweated  in  his  father’s  corn  fields.  Without  too  much 
moralizing  about  this,  Whittier’s  closeness  to  the  real  world  may 
explain  his  consistent  life  of  principle.  When  Garrison  came  to 
him  and  said,  you  are  a  poet,  his  hands  were  still  throbbing  with 
the  strain  of  the  plow  and  this  nomination  meant  to  him  that  he 
had  somehow  made  the  astounding  advance  into  the  company  of 
his  idols,  Milton  and  Marvell,  without  benefit  of  college.  His  own 
common  sense  told  him  further  that  he  would  never  have  the 
verbal  range  and  metaphysical  complexity  of  the  highly  trained 
universitarians.  He  knew  and  said  quite  frankly  at  the  outset 
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that  all  he  really  had  was  a  hatred  of  tyranny,  a  love  for  positive 
good,  a  sense  of  rhythm  which  “heat  often  Labor’s  hurried  time  or 
Duty’s  rugged  march  through  storm  and  strife.”  He  felt  his  human 
use  was  to  attach  himself  to  some  great  cause  and  write  about  it, 
poetically  if  he  could,  rhetorically  if  he  must.  It  was  as  simple  as 
that:  he  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  life  by  being  an  agitator  in 
verse  and  all  the  current  critical  evaluations,  most  of  them  outrage¬ 
ously  condescending,  which  hold  him  up  to  T.  S.  Eliot’s  yardstick 
of  Dissociation  of  Sensibility  are  merely  irrelevant.  You  can’t 
belittle  a  man,  calling  him  a  regional  poet  when  his  region  was 
the  ideological  seed-bed  of  a  great  revolution,  or  calling  him  a 
religious  poet  when  his  religion  was  radical  enough  to  justify 
his  berating  Roger  Williams  for  his  intolerance.  It  is  significant 
that  the  literary  standards  now  elevating  Hawthorne  and  degrad¬ 
ing  Whittier  were  set  by  James  and  Eliot,  who,  like  Hawthorne, 
found  they  couldn’t  go  home  again. 

Whittier  went  away  from  home  for  a  while,  faced  his  mobs, 
saw  Pennsylvania  Hall  burned  down  the  day  after  it  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  free  speech  by  thugs  using  torches  made  from  his  own 
incendiary  writings,  heard  sadly,  and  with  some  measure  of  guilt, 
of  a  man  dying  after  penal  confinement  for  quoting  the  words  of 
his  tract,  Justice  and  Expediency,  and  then  come  back  to  Essex 
County  to  live  out  a  life  of  wise  consistency  with  the  aura  and 
temper  of  his  surrounding,  superbly  functional  to  his  neighbors 
and  his  times  as  their  poet  and  prophet. 

No  one  has  ever  achieved  a  better  picture  of  a  region  and  its 
people  in  the  ten  years  preceding  an  apocalyptic  war.  We  know 
by  what  he  said,  what  they  wanted,  what  they  loved  and  hated — 
and  how  they  wronged  themselves  and  others.  Since  the  art  of  this 
present  decade  is  acclaimed  for  its  ambiguity,  not  to  say  unin¬ 
telligibility,  it  is  doubtful  that  our  posterity  will  ever  know  what 
we  were  really  like  in  these  last  ten  years — unless  they  can  re¬ 
construct  a  people  who,  although  living  in  an  age  which  has 
brought  forth  some  of  mankind’s  most  stupendous  leaps  into  the 
probing  and  understanding  of  the  finite  realities  of  the  universe, 
are  represented  in  graphic  art  by  “abstractions,”  in  fiction  by  their 
private  disengagement  from  common  life,  in  history  by  compu¬ 
tations  of  committees,  and  in  poetry — which,  as  a  mass  form 
has  become  obsolete,  and  no  wonder — by  dissociation  from  sensi¬ 
bility. 

Someone  said  recently  that  the  dated  aspect  in  Whittier’s 
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thought  is  his  “unfailing  faith  in  human  progress.”  Oddly  enough, 
I  find  I  have  the  same  faith  in  human  progress  and  perfectibility 
that  Whittier  had  and  dated  as  I  am,  when  I  read  him  and  feel 
welling  out  of  him  powerful  evocations  of  place,,  the  Essex  ter¬ 
rain,  the  golden  marshes,  the  frothy  and  sinister  sea,  the  harsh 
scratching  of  the  scrub  pines  against  the  bleak  sky,  1  am  quick¬ 
ened  with  love  for  my  native  place.  Likewise  for  the  people  he 
wrote  for,  the  hymn  singers  who  were  easily  aroused  by  the  plight 
of  men  in  chains,  by  pulpits  swathed  in  hypocricy,  by  martyrs 
triumphant  at  the  stake:  these  people  I  feel  are  my  kin.  If  they 
are  no  longer  around  to  listen,  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  loss. 

If  art  consists  of  bringing  back  into  focus  what  particular  peo¬ 
ple  felt,  thought  and  did,  at  a  particular  time  and  in  a  particular 
place,  the  essences  Whittier  drew  out  of  the  stoney  soil  of  Essex 
should  put  him  among  the  great  ones.  In  any  case,  he  lived  and 
died  happy  and  fulfilled  here.  And  it  was  only  in  this,  the  year  of 
progress,  1959,  that  the  bull  dozers  and  sub-dividers,  those  twin 
agents  of  public  indifference,  moved  against  Oak  Knoll,  his 
beautiful  retreat  in  Danvers  and  obliterated  it.  Whittier  had 
poured  the  felt  life  of  this  place  into  a  hundred  poems,  notably 
the  “Witch  of  Wenham,”  considered  by  Ambrose  Pierce  and 
William  Dean  Howells  as  one  of  the  authentic  glories  of  Ameri¬ 
can  regional  literature,  and  inspired  by  the  fact  that  this  rich  piece 
of  Essex  earth  had  been  the  home  site  of  George  Burroughs,  the 
noblest  victim  of  the  witchcraft  persecutions.  It  was  to  Oak  Knoll 
that  the  old  Saints  and  Prophets  of  the  abolition  movement  came 
in  their  triumphant  declining  years  to  sound  their  battle  trumpets 
for  the  last  time  in  reminiscence  of  fallen  warriors  in  this  grand 
old  cause.  I  feel  a  compulsion  to  record  this  passing  of  a  place 
here,  if  only  to  provide  an  easy  footnote  for  some  future  literary 
historian  who  may  wish  to  comment  on  the  odd  fact  that  in  this 
decade  sites  that  gave  birth  and  nourishment  to  works  of  art  were 
not  considered  worthy  of  respect  or  preservation. 

In  pathetic  contrast  to  Whittier’s  retention  of  creative  vigor 
to  the  end  of  his  life  through  Antaeus-like  contact  with  his  native 
ground,  we  see  Hawthorne  in  his  last  years  with  his  unfinished 
novel  tormenting  him,  unable  to  fix  a  setting  for  it,  trying  Salem, 
Concord,  and  England  and  finding  himself  in  fatal  alienation 
from  all  of  them.  He  did  manage  to  illuminate  some  dark  places 
on  the  spirit  terrain  but  this  was  not,  humanly,  enough  for  him 
or  for  me  either. 


FASHIONS  OF  THE  FIFTIES 
By  Elizabeth  B.  Smith 


Eighteen-fifty-nine  was  the  year  the  Salem  Assemblies  were 
revived  at  Hamilton  Hall.*  The  splendor  of  the  former  Assemblies, 
such  as  that  of  the  first  held  in  1 804,  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  for 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  affairs  were  conducted  with  "a  modest 
simplicity  suited  to  the  short  reign  of  economy  following  in  the 
wake  of  ’57.”^  In  the  same  year  it  was  advertised  that  Hamilton 
Hall  could  be  rented  for  “social  parties,  dancing  clubs,  or  military 
suppers”  and  that  “on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  times”  the 
proprietors  were  reducing  their  prices  “to  conform  thereto”  and 
would  “let  the  same  one  third  less  than  heretofore.”*  Despite  the 
panic  of  ’57  and,  even  more  important,  the  fact  that  Salem  was 
no  longer  a  leading  seaport,  she  still  held  sway  as  the  cultural 
and  social  nucleus  of  Essex  County;  and  even  though  she  might 
have  to  retrim  last  year’s  good  dress  for  an  1859  Assembly,  a 
Salem  lady  could  still  hold  up  her  head  with  pride. 

The  economy  of  the  day  was  boldly  proclaimed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  of  1859.  William  H.  Burbeck,  tailor  and 
draper,  who  was  situated  at  249  Essex  Street  in  Salem,  advertised 
men’s  clothing  “cut  in  the  best  styles,  and  sold  at  the  lowest 
CASH  PRICES,"*  and  another  merchant  proclaimed  his  “The 
Cheapest  Sale  ever  in  Salem,”®  This  method  of  sales  promotion 
was  not  by  any  means  limited  to  the  month  of  January,  but  was 
evident  in  newspaper  advertisements  the  year  round. 

The  fashions  of  the  day  were  far  from  economical,  however, 
particularly  those  for  women.  The  fashionable  dress  required  at 
least  twelve  yards  of  material®  and  more  often  than  not  was 
elaborately  trimmed.  The  crinoline  petticoat,  a  triumph  of  the 
machine,  was  not  an  inexpensive  fashion.*  The  question  of 

1.  Marianne  C.  D.  Silsbee,  A  Half  Century  in  Salem  (Boston,  1888), 
P*  94- 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  January  7,  1859. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  January  18,  1859. 

6.  See  Figure  ai. 

7.  Punch  in  1857  attributed  the  decreasing  rate  of  birth  in  France  to 
the  “spread  of  the  Crinoline  contagion.”  “The  mode  now  prevailing  is  one 
of  such  extravagance,”  it  claimed,  “that  it  is  continually  demanding  fresh 
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whether  the  increasing  volume  of  the  skirt  made  the  crinoline 
a  necessary  and  inevitable  invention,  or  whether  the  invention 
of  the  latter  encouraged  the  development  of  the  former  is  a  moot 
point.  The  fact  is  the  crinoline  lasted  as  a  fashion  for  about  twen¬ 
ty  years  despite  protests  from  the  American  male  and  his  brothers 
abroad. 

The  crinoline  petticoat,  constructed  of  a  series  of  hoops,  in¬ 
creasing  in  size  from  top  to  bottom  and  connected  by  a  skeleton 
network  of  tape,  was  appropriately  referred  to  by  contemporaries 
as  a  “cage.”  Its  invention  was  attributed  to  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
and  it  first  appeared  in  December,  1856,  as  the  “Parisian  Eugenie 
Jupon  Skeleton  Petticoat”  and  sold  in  England  at  6/6  to  25/-.* 
The  narrow  hoops  were  first  made  of  whalebone  and  then,  in 
1857,  of  steel  “watch-spring.”  The  fashion  spread  rapidly  through¬ 
out  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  in  England  in  1859  it  was 
estimated  that  “Sheffield  was  producing  wire  for  half  a  million 
crinolines  each  week.”®  The  crinoline  had  reached  such  mammoth 
proportions  by  the  end  of  the  ’fifties  that  “the  day-crinoline  would 
have  nine  hoops  of  watchspring  and  the  evening  one  as  many  as 
eighteen,”^®  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  bottom  spring  of  the 
undergarment  to  be  equal  in  diameter  to  its  wearer’s  height." 

As  an  extreme  fashion,  the  crinoline  was  the  controversial  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  day.  “Popular  attention  was  concentrated  upon  the 
crinoline,  that  ingenious  mechanism  which  in  shape — and  almost 
in  size — resembled  at  first  the  Albert  Hall  and  later  the  Great 
Pyramid.^-  The  pages  of  contemporaries  echo  with  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  caused  by  this  social  obstruction;  comic  papers  rejoiced  in 
such  a  target  while  sermons  dwelt  on  its  moral  dangers.  Its  physi¬ 
cal  dangers  were  certainly  real,  for  many  wearers  of  crinolines 
were  burnt  to  death  by  inadvertently  approaching  a  fire.”^*  The 

sacrifices,  and  ladies  have  to  chose  between  a  fine  dress  and  a  family,  for 
no  income  but  a  Rothschild’s  can  provide  for  both.”  Quoted  by  Norah 
Waugh  in  Corsets  and  Crinolines  (London,  1954),  pp.  135-136. 

8.  C.  Willett  and  Phillis  Cunnington,  The  History  of  Underclothes 
(London,  1951),  p.  163. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  154. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  164. 

11.  lames  Laver,  Taste  and  Fashion  From  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
Present  Day  (London,  1945),  p.  52. 

12.  Up  to  1859  the  crinoline  was  dome-shaped;  in  the  i86o’s  it  gradu¬ 
ally  became  pyramidal  and  flattened  in  the  front. 

13.  Willett  and  Cunnington,  op.  cit.,  p.  154. 
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crinoline  even  made  the  front  page  of  the  Salem  Gazette  when 
the  following  “Fashionable  Anthem”  was  reprinted  from  Punch: 

Long  live  our  gracious  Queen, 

Who  won’t  wear  crinoline, 

Long  live  the  Queen! 

May  her  example  spread. 

Broad  skirts  be  narrowed. 

Long  trains  be  shortened; 

Long  live  the  Queen! 

O  Storm  of  scorn  arise. 

Scatter  French  fooleries. 

And  make  them  pall. 

Confound  those  hoops  and  things. 

Frustrate  those  horrid  springs. 

And  India  rubber  rings. 

Deuce  take  them  all! 

May  dresses  flaunting  wide 
Fine  figures  cease  to  hide; 

Let  feet  be  seen; 

Girls  to  good  taste  return, 

Paris  flash  modes  unlearn. 

No  more  catch  fire  and  burn. 

Thanks  to  the  Queen  !^^ 

Despite  its  social,  physical,  and  moral  hazards,  the  fashion 
seems  to  have  been  just  as  widespread  in  Salem  as  it  was  in 
Boston,  New  York,  London  and  Paris.  In  1859,  the  Salem  Ga¬ 
zette  printed  a  fair  number  of  advertisements  for  the  undergar¬ 
ment.  The  Crown  Double  Extension  Skirt,  made  in  New  York  and 
sold  in  Salem  by  W.  W.  Palmer  and  Company,  had  as  its  main  at¬ 
tractions  indestructibility  and  a  new  watch-spring  bustle.  This 
skirt,  was  the  advertisement  claimed,  “the  most  desirable  garment 
of  the  kind  ever  invented,”  and  was  unequalled  for  “excellence 
and  durability.”  “It  is  made  from  Paragon  Springs,  the  most  elas¬ 
tic  and  beautiful  steel  springs,  WITHOUT  SEWING.  .  .  .This 
Skirt  is  offered  to  the  public  as  combining  in  one  garment  the 
latest  and  best  improvement  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  skirt  ever  made,  being  simple,  graceful  and  adjustable, 
and  giving  an  elegance  of  shape  attainable  by  no  other.”^* 

14.  Salem  Gazette,  November  29,  1859. 

15.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  February  8,  1859. 
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W.  W.  Palmer  also  prided  itself  in  carrying  “a  full  assortment 
of  Watch  Spring  Skirts,  of  the  best  make,  with  from  10  to  25 
springs”  for  sale  from  one  to  three  dollars.**  The  Ansonia  Patent 
Adjustable  Skeleton  Skirt  was  made  of  “the  best  tempered  Steel 
Springs”  and  was  advertised  as  “the  best  and  cheapest  Skirt  in  the 
market”  by  Hammond  and  Tutde.**  Other  Salem  stores  offered 
such  interesting  items  as  the  “Floating  Bell”  skirt,  the  Warren 
Skirt  Supporter:  “Bishop  and  Shoulder  Brace  Combined,” 
Lepeyre’s  French  Patent  Skirt,  and  similar  products  made  by 
Douglas  and  Sherwood  and  other  manufacturers.  William  Filene’s 
on  Essex  Street  in  Salem  sold  these  garments  as  low  as  62^  cents 
each.** 

Other  than  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  wearing  many 
layers  of  petticoats  to  support  a  skirt  of  ample  proportion,  the 
only  advantage  of  the  crinoline  seems  to  be  that  it  eliminated 
tight  lacing.  Rigid  corsets  were  not  necessary  during  the  reign 
of  the  crinoline,  for  a  voluminous  skirt  made  the  waist  seem 
small  by  comparison.  The  Douglas  and  Sherwood  Tournure  Cor¬ 
set  seems  to  represent  the  ideal  garment  of  the  period.  It  was  ad¬ 
vertised  as  a  corset  of  "superior  shape  and  finish"  with  "a  bustle 
OF  PERFECT  MODEL,  insuring  free  and  healthful  action  to  the 
lungs,  and  comfortable  support  to  the  spine  .  .  .  the  only  cor¬ 
set  WITHOUT  AN  OBJECTION,  either  artistic  or  physiological.”*® 

Dresses  in  the  ’fifties  seem  to  have  varied  little  from  a  basic 
silhouette:  that  of  a  full  skirt,  fitted  bodice,  and  full  sleeves, 
either  long  or  short.  Skirts  increased  in  fullness  up  to  the  end  of 
the  decade,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ’fifties  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  tendency  to  make  skirts  in  tiers  or  in  panels  with  an  apron 
effect  in  the  front.  Often  the  hem  of  the  skirt  was  elaborately 
decorated.  The  fitted  bodice,  sometimes  a  separate  piece,  had  a 
high  or  low  neckline,  depending  on  whether  the  garment  was 
intended  for  daytime  or  evening  wear;  sleeves  were  quite  volum¬ 
inous,  the  longer  ones  having  a  bell-shaped  fullness  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  fitted  wrist. 

The  dress  illustrated  (Figure  22)  is  quite  typical  of  the  type 

16.  Ibid.,  March  18,  1859. 

17.  Ibid.,  March  29,  1859. 

18.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  August  16,  1859. 

19.  Ibid.,  May  3,  1859. 
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of  garment  worn  by  a  New  England  lady  of  means  in  the  late  ’fif¬ 
ties.  It  was  worn  by  Mrs.  Caleb  William  Coring, of  Boston  and 
Prides  Crossing,  c.  1859-1860,  probably  as  a  late  afternoon  or 
evening  outfit,  and  consists  of  two  pieces:  a  fitted  bodice  and  a 
full  skirt.  The  material  is  a  green  and  white  silk  damask.  The 
bodice  front  and  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  bands  of  green  satin, 
and  the  neckine  and  sleeves  are  edged  with  black  lace.  The  skirt 
is  made  of  eight  panels  and  measures  240"  around  the  bottom. 
Approximately  ten  yards  of  material  were  used  for  the  skirt,  which 
is  fully  lined  with  a  thin  gauze-like  material,  and  about  two  yards 
for  the  bodice.  The  crinoline  supporting  the  full  skirt  has  seven¬ 
teen  springs. 

Because  of  the  voluminous  nature  of  such  dresses  as  this,  any 
overgarment  would  have  to  be  very  spacious  indeed.  This  prob¬ 
lem  was  partially  solved  by  the  employment  of  a  versatile  article 
of  clothing  which  had  been  in  vogue  for  quite  some  time:  the 
shawl.  Many  lovely  examples  of  this  wrap  had  been  brought  from 
exotic  lands  to  Salem  by  sea  captains.  Such  garments,  particularly 
cashmere  shawls  from  India,  were  costly  and  highly  prized  pos¬ 
sessions,  comparable  to  the  mink  coat  of  today.  Of  course  there 
were  also  lower-priced  shawls,  made  of  woolen  or  cotton,  many  of 
which  were  advertised  in  the  Gazette. 

Another  popular  outer  covering  was  the  cloak.  This  garment 
became  quite  voluminous  and  very  elaborate  in  trim  by  the  late 
’fifties,  and  often  a  hood  was  attached.  Godey’s  Lady's  Book  in 
1859  pictured  a  number  of  designs  for  such  wraps.  In  Salem, 
Almy’s  store  carried  “a  fine  assortment  of  Capes,  Sacks  and 
Cloaks  in  all  the  new  styles,  made  in  the  best  manner,  from  the 
Water  Proof,  Montebello,  German,  English  and  Beaver  Cloths.”^*^ 
Joseph  Mayer  announced  a  “Large  and  Magnificent  Stock  of 
RICH  GOODS”  for  sale  at  his  new  store  at  177  Essex  Street  in 
Salem  and  claimed  he  was  “now  prepared  to  show  the  newest 
and  MOST  splendid  assortment  of  Goods,  such  as  was  never 
before  exhibited  in  this  city  ...  all  the  novelties  as  fast  as 

20.  Elizabeth  Smith  Peabody  was  born  in  Salem,  July  31,  1822,  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  Augustus  and  Louisa  (Putnam)  Peab^y«  She  was 
married  to  Caleb  William  Loring  (1819-1897),  a  lawyer  and  later  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  in  1845.  She  died  December  13, 
1869.  Charles  Henry  Pope,  Loring  Genealogy  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1917), 
p.  263. 

21.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  October  18,  1859. 
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they  appear  in  the  New  York  and  Boston  Markets,  .  .  .  [which] 
any  Lady  in  search  of  a  genteel  Garment,  [would]  be  well  paid  to 
examine  .  .  .  ].  A.  Paine  and  Company,  also  of  Salem, 

offered  “Bargains  in  Mantillas”-*  consisting  of  the  following:  all 
silk,  fomerly  $12  to  $5.50,  for  $8.50  to  $3.50;  silk  and  lace, 
once  $10  to  $5.50,  for  $6.50  to  $3.50;  and  for  real  bargain- 
hunters,  $50  Misses’  Silk  and  Lace  Mantillas,  former  price  $2.00 
.  .  .  closed  at  75  cents  each.”^* 

The  material  and  the  trimming  were  the  distinguishing  features 
between  the  clothing  of  the  wealthy  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
population,  as  there  was  little  variation  in  the  basic  style  of  the 
dress  in  the  'fifties.  It  was  the  detail  that  mattered,  and  this  ele¬ 
ment  was  costly.  Ready-made  clothing  for  women  was  not  yet 
available  on  any  large  scale,  and  so  dresses  were  usually  made 
either  at  home  by  the  women  of  the  household,  perhaps  assisted 
by  a  maid,  or  by  a  dressmaker.^*  Sewing  machines  for  home  use 
were  advertised  by  three  stores  in  Salem.-*  How  widely  used  these 
machines  were  in  Salem  and  vicinity  in  this  period  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  estimate.^^ 

Since  only  the  wealthy  could  afford  constant  trips  to  a  fashion¬ 
able  dressmaker  for  concoctions  of  imported  silks  and  other  fine 
stuffs,  elaborately  trimmed  with  laces  and  ribbons;  and  since  the 
time  involved  in  making  such  creations  would  have  been  quite 
an  undertaking  for  the  housewife  of  moderate  means,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  find  a  good  dress  being  “made  to  do”  for  several  years 
by  an  annual  change  of  trim  or  a  new  bodice  or  collar.  Patterns  for 
the  above  were  often  illustrated  in  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book  in  the 

22.  Ibid.,  April  7,  1859. 

23.  A  mantilla  was  a  light  cloak  or  cape,  usually  made  of  lace,  velvet 
or  silk. 

24.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  August  16,  1859. 

25.  The  Salem  Directory  for  1859,  pp.  200-201,  lists  34  dressmakers  in 
Salem.  None  of  these  advertised  in  the  Gazette;  so  it  may  be  assumed  that 
they  were  not  lacking  for  work. 

26.  In  the  Gazette,  April  29,  1859,  Samuel  Mackintire  advertised  “a 
cheap  and  durable  Family  Sewing  Machine,  that  will  sew  2000  stitches 
per  minute,  runs  very  easy,  with  but  little  noise,  without  missing  one  stitch 
upon  any  kind  of  fabric,  and  will  do  better  work  than  any  other  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  at  prices  of  $15,  $25  $30  and  $35  each  .  .  .  .” 

27.  Clothing  for  this  period  in  the  Essex  Institute  costume  collection 
which  I  examined  all  appeared  to  have  been  sewn  completely  by  hand. 
This  represents  but  a  scant  sample  of  the  clothing  of  this  period  worn  in 
Essex  County,  however,  so  that  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  above. 
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late  ’fifties.  Sewing  at  home  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  pastime, 
however,  for  these  ladies,  young  and  old,  who  had  the  leisure  time 
to  devote  to  the  art,  and  the  1859  issues  of  Godey’s  have  many 
patterns  for  dresses  and  accessories,  many  of  which  are  quite  elab¬ 
orate  in  design- 

The  everyday  dresses,  worn  by  housewives  in  the  1850’s  were 
of  course  much  simpler  than  the  above.  Although  the  basic  sil¬ 
houette  of  a  full  skirt,  high  neck  and  long  sleeves  was  maintained, 
the  skirt  was  less  ample,  the  material  plain,  and  the  trimming 
httle  or  none.  A  lady’s  working  dress,  described  in  the  July,  1859, 
issue  of  Godey’s  consists  of 

a  double  skirt  of  shepherd’s  plaid;  one  of  the  usual  length, 
the  other  two  or  three  inches  shorter,  about  to  the  ankle.  A 
loose  sacque  of  the  same  material,  confined  round  the  waist 
with  a  belt,  with  a  collar  of  the  same.  Short  sleeves,  fas¬ 
tened  in  with  a  band  at  the  bottom  with  buttons,  and  long, 
full  ones  confined  by  a  band  at  the  wrist,  but  with  button¬ 
holes  at  the  top  to  fasten  on  to  the  band  of  the  short  sleeve. 
Stout  leather  boots,  laced  in  front.  Long  gaiters,  either  of 
knitted  worsted,  .  .  .  coarse  colored  cotton,  ...  or  cloth, 
buttoned  up  all  the  way  to  the  knee,  .  .  .  long  India  rub¬ 
ber  boots  are  very  serviceable  ...  A  sun-bonnet  of  the 
same  material  for  mild  weather.  For  cold  climates  or  for 
winter  wear,  the  whole  dress  might  be  made  of  cloth  or  flan¬ 
nel.  A  large,  full  apron  of  domestic  gingham.  Deep  pockets 
in  both  sides  of  both  skirts.  If  a  lady,  after  finishing  her 
usual  household  duties  .  .  .  ,  is  obliged  to  attend  to  out¬ 
door  business,  she  slips  off  her  longest  skirt,  takes  off  her 
long  sleeves,  puts  her  prettv’  feet  into  the  long  gaiters,  and 
bids  defiance  to  mud  and  dirt.*** 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  Hatchet  Gang  of  July  8,  1856,  a  group 
of  Rockport  women,  armed  with  hatchets,  who  took  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  destroy  every  cask  of  liquor  in  the  town,  was  described 
by  an  eye-witness  as 

House  dresses  of  figured  calico,  with  long  skirts,  four 
yards  full,  gathered  into  basques  buttoned  up  to  the  neck, 
with  full  long  sleeves.  Over  these  dresses  they  wore  wide- 
checked  gingham  aprons  with  strings  that  crossed  in  the  back 
and  were  tied  in  front  with  bow  knots  thus  insuring  per¬ 
manence  of  position. 

28.  Godey’s  Lady's  Book,  LK  (July  1859),  73. 
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On  their  heads  they  wore  straw  or  calico  bonnets  tied 
under  the  chin  with  ribbons;  a  short  calico  ruffle  behind, 
shaded  the  neck  .... 

Over  their  shoulders  they  wore  light-weight  summer 
shawls  .... 

On  their  feet  they  wore  white  home-knitted  stockings  and 
“cottage  shoes.” 

To  this  prevailing  costume,  there  was  one  exception,  Bet¬ 
sey  Andrews,  prophetess  of  the  time  when,  as  she  said,  wo¬ 
men  would  no  longer  sweep  up  the  filth  of  the  streets  with 
their  skirts.  She  wore  a  short  full  skirt  to  just  below  the 
knee.  Under  this  were  wide  bloomers  of  the  same  color  ex¬ 
tending  from  knee  to  ankle,  and  ending  in  a  short  gathered 
frill.  It  was  fortunate  that  she  did  not  make  the  mistake  she 
did  at  her  mother’s  funeral  and  go  with  one  red  bloomer 
and  one  white.  Such  a  counter-attraction  would  have  ruined 
the  raids. ^ 

Toward  the  end  of  the  ’fifties,  when  the  skirts  were  becoming 
slightly  shorter,  high  boots  came  into  being;  for  it  was  a  deadly 
sin  to  expose  the  ankle,  and  a  reputation  zealously  guarded  was 
not  to  be  cast  aside  by  a  strong  wind.  High  heels  also  began  to 
appear  at  about  this  same  time.  As  for  milady’s  head,  the  hair 
was  worn  in  braids  or  masses  of  curls,  usually  drawn  back  from 
the  face.  The  front  of  the  hair  was  worn  smooth  or  slightly  waved, 
with  a  part.  The  ladies  of  Salem  and  vicinity  were  "respectfully” 
informed  by  Mrs.  Putnam  that  at  her  "Ladies’  Hair-Work  Saloon” 
she  offered  “unusual  facilities  for  DRESSING  HAIR  for  parties, 
fitting  of  Whigs,  Frizzettes,  and  Bands,  and  particularly  for 
Champooing  [sic]  and  Cleaning  the  Head.”  In  addition  to  the 
above,  she  manufactured  “ORNAMENTAL  HAIR-WORK,  of 
every  description;  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  match¬ 
ing  of  colors  of  BACK  BANDS,”  as  well  as  having  for  sale  “every 
preparation  for  the  Hair  of  known  eflBcacy.”*®  Hair  nets  and 
chenille  headdresses,  complete  with  dangling  tassels,  were  popu¬ 
lar,  and  the  poke  bonnet  continued  to  be  fashionable.  Kid  gloves 
seem  to  have  been  the  favorite  hand  wear. 

29.  From  an  unsized  paper,  “The  Story  of  the  Hatchet  Gang  of  July 
8,  i8s6,”  pp.  3-4,  in  the  mes  of  The  Sandy  Bay  Historical  Society  and 
quoted  by  permission.  The  material  for  the  paper,  read  in  1933  at  the 
Society,  was  gathered  from  published  records,  eye-witnesses,  and  from 
those  who  had  talked  with  eye-witnesses. 

30.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  November  24,  1859. 
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The  Empress  Eugenie  was  the  arbitress  of  Paris  feminine  fash¬ 
ions,  which  in  turn  were  copied  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  during  this  period.  Colors  and  materials  were  richer  and 
gayer  in  the  ’fifties  than  they  had  been  for  quite  some  time.  This 
was  due,  in  part,  to  the  invention  of  analine  dye  in  1856.  More 
variety  in  texture  was  noticeable,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to 
contrast  both  colors  and  fabrics  in  one  garment.  Popular  materials 
included  silks,  both  Canton  and  foulard,  bareges,  chalhe  and  mus¬ 
lin  de  laines,  and  valentia  plaids.  W.  W.  Palmer  advertised  “Bar¬ 
gains  in  Dress  Goods’’  consisting  of  Canton  silks  at  50  cents, 
printed  berages  [sic]  at  17  to  50  cents,  valentia  plaids  and  “finest 
chaUies”  at  12J  cents. Blonde,  Honiton,  and  Brussels  laces,  rib¬ 
bons,  fringes,  and  artificial  flowers  were  among  the  most  popular 
trimmings  for  garments. 

Men’s  clothing  of  the  ’fifties  seems  drab  and  uninteresting  by 
comparison  with  that  of  the  opposite  sex.  If  one  were  to  judge 
what  the  gentleman  of  Salem  and  the  vicinity  wore  at  this  time 
by  the  portraits  of  that  vintage  in  the  Essex  Institute  collections, 
one  would  surmise  that  his  garb  consisted  of  a  black  suit,  a  heav¬ 
ily  starched  white  shirt  with  a  high  stiff  collar,  around  the  neck  of 
which  was  wound  a  massive-looking  black  tie  which  terminated  in 
a  large  bow  under  the  chin.  Such  was  the  costume  worn  by  George 
Rea  Curwen  (1823-1900)  in  1859  when  he  had  his  portrait 
painted  by  Charles  Osgood.  Actually,  however,  a  revolution  in 
men’s  clothing  was  underway.  Originating  in  England,  the  em¬ 
phasis  in  men’s  attire  was  shifting  from  etiquette  to  comfort.®^ 
This  movement  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  increase  in 
travel.  As  in  the  European  fashions  for  women,  the  styles  for  men 
had  become  colorful,  and  in  the  ’fifties  there  was  a  tendency  to 
have  the  entire  suit  made  of  the  same  material,  often  of  plaid  or 
tweed.*®  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  however,  the  trend  was  veer¬ 
ing  toward  black.  This  sobriety  in  dress  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  United  States  in  the  ’sixties  with  the  advent  of  the  Civil  War.** 

31.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  August  16,  1859. 

32.  Willett  and  Cunnington,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1 52-1 53. 

33.  Millia  Davenport.  The  Book  of  Costume  (New  York,  1948),  II, 
801-802. 

34.  Douglas  Gorsline,  What  Petrie  Wore  (New  York,  1952),  p.  181, 
notes  that  during  and  after  the  Civil  War  “the  predominant  influence  in 
men’s  clothing  [in  the  United  States]  was  the  image  of  the  statesman 
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The  top  hat  was  the  favorite  headgear  throughout  most  of  the 
century,  with  silk  replacing  beaver  in  the  mid-’fifties.*® 

Ready-made  clothing  for  men  was  in  evidence  by  the  late 
’fifties,  and  a  number  of  advertisements  for  such  appeared  in  the 
Gazette.  Custom-made  clothing,  advertised  by  tailors,  was  prob¬ 
ably  preferred,  however,  by  those  who  could  afford  it.  C.  A.  Col¬ 
lins,  a  custom  tailor  located  at  203  Washington  Street  in  Boston, 
offered  to  his  customers  a  “GREAT  CHANCE  TO  SAVE 
MONEY.”  His  reasons  for  this  claim  were  low  rent,  buying  and 
selling  for  cash  only,  making  no  bad  debts,  and  working  for  the 
interest  of  his  customers,  so  that  gentlemen  could  “depend  on 
garments  which  for  style,  fit,  nice  trimmings,  and  faithful  work, 
[could  not]  be  surpassed. William  H.  Burbeck,  a  Salem  tailor 
and  draper,  informed  his  customers  that  he  was  “daily  receiving 
[f]or  Fall  and  Winter  Trade,  Heavy  Pilots,  Beaver  and  other 
Overcoats”  as  well  as  “Broadcloths,  Doeskins,  Fancy  Pants  Goods, 
Vestings,  &c  .  .  .”  and  would  make  the  same  into  “garments  to 
order,  in  the  lates[t]  styles,  and  most  workmanlike  manner.” 
He  also  offered  for  sale  “Nice  Custom  Ready  Made  Clothing  .  .  . 
of  his  own  and  New  York  manufacture,  made  and  cut  in  the  best 
styles,  and  sold  at  the  lowest  cash  prices."®’  Lane’s  Great 
Bargain  Store,  at  32  Dock  Square  in  Boston,  also  advertised  ready¬ 
made  clothing  for  men. 

The  shirts  in  the  ’fifties  had  a  yoke  opening  (the  shirt  that 
buttoned  all  the  way  down  the  front  had  not  yet  come  into  being), 
and  the  latter  was  often  pleated.  Such  a  shirt  was  pictured  in  an 
advertisement  of  shirts  made  to  order  “one  of  the  best  materials. 
Sewed  by  Hand, — and — WARRANTED  TO  FIT”  by  Norris 
Sawyer  of  Salem.  Mr.  Sawyer  also  sold  “all  the  latest  styles  of  ties 
and  cravats,  and  offered  the  “PATENT  ENAMELLED  COLLAR” 
at  the  astounding  price  of  $2.50  for  one  hundred.®® 

George  F.  Choate  of  Salem,  Judge  of  Probate  and  Insolvency, 

35.  Davenport,  op.  cit.,  p.  802. 

36.  From  an  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  January  7,  1859.  Some  of 
the  items  listed  were  “a  nice  Frock  or  Dress  Coat,  from  German  black  or 
colored  broadcloths”  for  $15  to  $23;  “Black  German  Doe  Pants”  and  “Side 
Band,  and  other  style  Pants,”  $5  to  $8;  “Best  quality  Silk  Vests,”  $4.50 
to  $5;  “Cloth,  Valencia,  and  Plaid  Vests,”  $2.50  to  $5;  “Business  Coats,” 
$9  to  $13;  “Spring  and  Fall  Over  Coats,”  $10  to  $15;  and  “Winter  Over 
C^ts”  at  $12  to  $20. 

37.  Ibid.,  January  7,  1839. 

38.  Ibid.,  November  29,  1859. 
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kept  a  personal  account  book  from  1852  to  1856  in  which  are 
listed  his  expenditures  for  clothing: 


1852 

Jan’y 

24 

Pd  for  Shawl 

7 

00 

Feb’y 

1 1 

”  for  Umbrella 

4 

00 

99 

March 

12 

”  for  black  bands 
”  Bot  over  Coate  at  Boston 

15 

50 

00 

Sept 

2 

”  Shoes 

I 

00 

10 

Umbrella 

I 

50 

1853 

Jan’y 

4 

”  for  2  Neckties 

2 

25 

Feb’y 

23 

”  Coat  .  .  . 

20 

00 

March 

15 

”  for  vest 

3 

50 

May 

27 

”...  Hat 

3 

75 

28 

”  Undershirts 

2 

25 

July 

23 

”  Pants  vest  and  Coate 

2 1 

00 

99 

26 

”  Boots  .  .  . 

4 

00 

Aug 

13 

”  Hat  .  .  . 

5 

50 

99 

22 

shoes 

5 

00 

Nov 

10 

”  Boots 

3 

75 

99 

99 

Gaiters 

2 

00 

99 

14 

Collars  I  dos  &  Cravat 

3 

25 

1855 

Dec 

21 

”  Boots 

5 

00 

1856 

July 

16 

”  Shoes  for  Beckie 

I 

75 

Oct 

18 

Hair  cut  ChampKX) 

40®® 

Children  in  the  ’fifties  were  viewed  as  miniature  adults  and 
dressed  accordingly.  It  was  a  common  practice  in  this  decade  to 
imprison  females  by  the  time  they  were  seven  years  of  age  in 
cage  petticoats.^®  Young  men  of  the  same  age  were  minute  ver¬ 
sions  of  their  fathers,  and,  judging  from  the  expression  of  one 
young  man  (see  Figure  22),  they  were  not  always  appreciative  of 
this  dubious  honor.  The  subjects  of  a  painting  by  Charles  Osgood, 
c.  1856,  are  Charles  Gray  Nichols  (1849-1856)  and  his  sister, 
Charlotte  Sanders  Nichols  (1854-1935)^^  The  costume  worn 

39.  Excerpts  from  the  personal  account  book,  1852-1856,  of  George  F. 
Choate  of  Salem.  Essex  Institute. 

40.  A.  Hyatt  Mayor,  “Children  Are  What  We  Make  Them,”  in  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Bulletin,  XV,  No.  7  (March  1957),  186. 
The  Essex  Institute  costume  collection  has  a  numl^r  of  these  small  crino¬ 
lines. 

41.  Since  Charles  Gray  Nichols  died  in  1856,  and  since  the  painting 
was  done  sometime  in  that  year,  it  is  possible  that  Charles’  cousin,  Henry 
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by  the  young  man  is  a  fine  one  indeed,  made  of  tan  colored  light 
weight  woolen  flannel.  The  jacket,  with  matching  ribbon  trim  and 
metal  buttons,  and  the  cape,  fined  at  the  edges  with  red  silk,  are 
completely  hand  sewn.  The  dress  of  the  young  lady  with  its  decol¬ 
lete  neckline,  is  but  a  simplified  version  of  the  grown  woman’s  ball 
gown  of  the  period.  Very  young  children,  both  male  and  female, 
wore  dresses  with  chemise-like  tops  and  short  full  skirts,  reveal¬ 
ing  lacey  pantalettes  below.  Their  freedom  was  short-lived,  how¬ 
ever,  for  they  were  soon  to  be  initiated  into  the  complex  and  mys¬ 
terious  world  of  adult  fashion. 


Salem  in  the  'fifties  was  the  shopping  center  of  Essex  County ,^- 
and  Essex  Street  was  its  “Fifth  Avenue.”^®  A  variety  of  shops  and 
stores  offered  “almost  everything  that  the  feminine  soul  desired,’’^'* 
and  judging  from  the  advertisements  in  the  Gazette,  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  vicinity  were  also  well  taken  care  of  by  local  establish¬ 
ments.  In  1858,  the  store  of  Almy,  Bigelow  and  Washburn  was 
established  at  156  Essex  Street.^®  Messrs.  Choate  and  Downing, 
at  Archer  and  Downing’s,  were  described  by  Mrs.  Silsbee  as  “ex¬ 
actly  what  gentlemen  should  be  in  their  especial  places,’’^®  and 
going  to  Miss  Putnam’s  for  a  bonnet  must  have  been  quite  an 
excursion. 

Miss  Putnam  had  always  on  hand  pretty  bonnets,  either 
brought  from  New  York  or  made  in  the  shop,  and  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  a  trip  up-stairs  revealed  many  novelties  to  our 
unaccustomed  eyes.  It  was  quite  an  object  to  call  early  in 


Nichols,  who  was  about  the  same  age,  served  as  substitute  so  that  the  por¬ 
trait  could  be  completed.  The  portrait,  as  well  as  the  jacket,  cape,  and 
shoes  worn  by  the  boy,  is  in  the  Essex  Institute  collections. 

42.  To  what  extent  Salem  ladies  and  gentlemen  shopped  in  Boston 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  although  the  Gazette  and  Salem  Directory 
of  1859  carried  a  good  number  of  advertisements  of  Boston  stores.  Men 
probably  tended  to  shop  there  more  often  than  women,  as  their  business 
carried  them  to  that  city  more  often.. 

43.  According  to  the  Salem  Directory  of  1859,  there  were  26  dry  goods 
stores  (women’s  goods)  and  18  clothing  and  furnishing  stores  for  men  in 
Salem.  In  addition,  there  were  14  hairdressers,  6  hatters,  23  milliners, 
and  10  watchmakers  and  jewelers.  Most  of  these  establishments  were  lo¬ 
cated  on  Essex  Street. 

44.  Silsbee,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 

45.  C.  B.  Gillespie,  Illustrated  History  of  Salem  and  Environs,  (Salem, 
1897),  p.  128.  In  i860,  Almy’s  moved  from  a  room  17x47  feet  to  a 
larger  store  in  the  West  Block  of  Essex  Street. 

46.  Silsbee,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 
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the  morning,  for  customers  were  numerous  and  the  stock 
not  too  extensive,  but  there  was  enough  for  the  punctual, 
and  the  tardy  went  without. 

Salem  in  the  ’fifties  still  looked  abroad  for  its  fashions,  as  did 
the  rest  of  the  United  States.  For  proof  of  this  practice,  one  need 
only  look  at  the  Gazette  and  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,  in  which  for¬ 
eign  styles  and  goods  were  emphasized.  This  dependency  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  a  material  cause:  the  United  States  simply 
could  not  produce  successfully  on  any  large  and  profitable  scale 
the  luxurious  silks  and  other  fine  fabrics  that  could  be  obtained 
from  foreign  markets  at  that  time.  A  deeper  cause  for  the  lack  of 
independence  in  fashion  lies  in  the  cultural  self-consciousness  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
American  too  often  tended  to  look  abroad  for  most  forms  of  art 
and  culture,  ignoring  that  which  was  closer  to  home.  It  was  in 
keeping  with  Salem’s  past  as  a  great  seaport,  however,  that  she 
set  her  sights  on  the  fashions  of  foreign  lands.  To  her,  the  love 
of  the  exotic  came  naturally. 

47.  Silsbee,  op.  cU.,  pp.  69-70. 
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DOCTOR  DESPITE  HIMSELF: 

THE  LIFE  OF  AUGUSTUS  TORREY  (1805-1880) 

By  Deborah  Bethell  Zobel 

Resolved,  to  maintain  the  strictest  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking. 

Resolved,  never  to  speak  any  thing  that  is  ridiculous,  or  mat¬ 
ter  of  laughter  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 

Resolved,  constantly  with  the  utmost  niceness  and  diligence, 
and  the  strictest  scrutiny  to  be  looking  into  the  state  of  my 
soul,  that  I  may  know  whether  I  have  truly  an  interest  in 
Christ  or  no;  that,  when  I  come  to  die,  I  may  not  have  any 
negligence  respecting  this  to  repent  of. 

Resolved,  to  endeavor  to  my  utmost  to  act,  as  I  can  think  I 
should  do,  if  I  had  already  seen  the  happiness  of  heaven,  and 
hell  torments. 

Resolved,  never  to  do  any  thing  but  duty  ...  I  will,  so  far 
as  I  can,  be  concerned  about  nothing  but  my  duty  and  my 
sin. 

Resolved,  to  think  much  on  all  occasions  of  my  own  dying, 
and  of  the  common  circumstances  which  attend  death. 

— Jonathan  Edwards,  1722 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Calvinist  com¬ 
mandments  were  becoming  obsolete.  Emboldened  by  many  events, 
chiefly  the  revolutions  in  their  own  country  and  in  France,  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  adopted  the  new  watchwords  of  democracy  and  brother¬ 
hood,  liberty  and  equality;  against  these  ideals,  the  old  doctrines 
of  predestination,  divine  wrath,  and  human  depravity  suddenly 
lost  much  of  their  force.  Creeds  long  sacred  to  puritan  homes  were 
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